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Tire Knowle dge is Spreadin 


Jthan Some People seem to 








OTHING is 
surer than this 
—that the man 


who bets against the in- 
formed opinion of the 
tire users of this coun- 
try is going to /ose. 

The average Ameri- 
can motorist is essen- 
tially practical. He may 
get off the track now 
and then. 

But always you will 
find him going right in 
the end. 

* * * 


The trouble with the 


irresponsible type of 


tire dealer is that he al- 
lows his ideas of his 
customers to be bred in 


an atmospnere of dis- 
trust and fostered by a 
small coterie, not at 
all representative of the 
motoring public. 

Not every motorist of 
whom he takes advan- 
tage always finds it out 
immediately. 

But the time it takes 
for motorists generally 
to complete their tire 
education is growing less 
and less every season. 

* * * 

The United States 
Rubber Company has 
always stood fora wider 
spread of tire knowledge 
among motorists. 

Doing everything it 
could to encourage 





An overloaded car, 
like the one onthe left, 
isone of the shortest 
cuts to tire trouble. 
Each size of tire is 
designed to carry a 
certain load at a cer- 
tain air pressure. Any 
good tire dealer will 
be glad fo tell you the 
proper size and pres- 
sure for your car. 


~\ 


them to greater care in 
tire selection. 

Firm in the _ belief 
that the more they 
know about tires, the 
quicker they will come 
to quality. 

* * * 


Back of the /egitimate 
dealer who sells legiti- 
mate tires stand all the 
weight and influence 
and responsibility of 
the United States Rub- 
ber Company—the /arg- 
est and most experienced 
organization of its kind 
in the world. 

Go to him when you 
want a tire. For that 
way — and that way 
only—lies economy. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factorses 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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A STORY 


BY TEMPLE 


HE mystery of Nancy Greer’s dis- 

appearance 
plained. The man she was to have mar- 
ried has married another woman. For 
along time he mourned Nancy. He has 
always held the theory that she was 
drowned while bathing, and the rest of 
Nancy’s world agrees with him. She 
had left the house one morning for her 
usual swim. 
the last person to see her was a fisher- 
man returning from his nets. He had 
stopped and watched her flitting wraith- 
like through the mist. He reported later 
that Nancy wore a gray bathing suit and 
cap and carried a blue cloak. 

“You are sure she carried a cloak?” 
was the question which was repeatedly 
asked. For no cloak had been found on 
the sands, and it was unlikely that she 
had worn it into the water. The disap 
pearance of the blue cloak was the only 
point which seemed to contradict the 
theory of accidental drowning. There 
those who held that the cloak 
might have been carried off by some 
acquisitive individual. 
likely; the islanders are, as a rule, hon- 
est, and it was too late in the season for 
** off-islanders.”’ 

I am the only one who knows the 


has never been ex- 


The fog was coming in, and 


were 


But it was not 
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IN TWO PARTS—PART I 


BAILEY 


truth. And as the truth would have 
been harder for Anthony Peak to bear 
than what he believed had happened, I 
have always withheld it. 

There was, too, the fear that if I told 
they might try to bring Nancy back. 
[ think Anthony would have searched 
the world for her. Not, perhaps, be- 
cause of any great and passionate need 
of her, but would have 
thought her unhappy in what she had 
done, and would have sought to save her. 

I am twenty years older than Nancy, 
her parents are dead, and it was at my 
house that she always stayed when she 
came to Nantucket. She has island 
blood in her veins, and so has Anthony 
Peak. Back of them were seafaring folk, 
although in the foreground was a gen- 
eration or two of cosmopolitan residence. 
Nancy had been educated in France, and 
Anthony in England. The Peaks and 
the Greers owned respectively houses in 
Beacon Street and in Washington 
They came every summer to 
the island, and it was thus that Anthony 
and Nancy grew up together, and at last 
became engaged. 

As I have said, [ am twenty years 
older than Naney, and I am her cousin. 
I live in the old Greer house on Orange 


because he 


Square. 


Hignts heser 
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Street, for it is mine by inheritance, and 
was to have gone to Nancy at my death. 
Sut it will not Yet I 
sometimes wonder—will the ship which 
earried her away ever sail back into the 
Some day, when she is old, will 
she walk up the street and be sorry to 


go to her now. 


harbor? 


find strangers in the house? 

I remember distinctly the day when 
the yacht first within the 
Point. It was a Sunday morning and 
Nancy and I had climbed to the top of 
the house to the Captain’s Walk, the 
roof which 
gave a view of the harbor and of the sea. 


anchored 


white-railed square on the 


Naney was twenty-five, slim and 
graceful. She wore that morning a short 
gray-velvet coat over white linen. Her 


thick brown hair was gathered into a 
low knot and her fine white skin had a 
touch of artificial color. 
a clear blue. She was really very lovely, 
but I felt that the gray coat deadened 
her—that if she had 
would not have needed that 
eolor in her cheeks. 

She lighted a cigarette and stood look- 


Her eves were 


she 


touch of 


not worn it 


ing off, with her hand on the rail. “It 
is a heavenly morning, Ducky. And 
you are going to church?” 
! smiled at her and said, “ Yes.” 
Naney did not go to church. She 


practiced an easy tolerance. Her people 
had been, originally, Quakers. In later 
years they had turned to Unitarianism. 
And now in this generation, Nancy, as 
well as Anthony Peak, had thrown off 
the shackles of religious observance. 

Sut it is worth having the churches 
just for the bells,” Nancy 


Sunday mornings when their musie rang 


conceded on 


out from belfry and tower. 
the churches for 
But it was useless 


it was worth havin: 
more than the bells. 
to argue with Nancy. Her morals and 
That 
They 


plaved cards for small stakes, drank 


Anthony’s were irreproachable. 


is, from the modern point of view. 


when they pleased, and, as I have indi- 
cated, Nancy smoked. 
not unkissed when Anthony asked her to 
marry him. 


She was, also, 


These were not the ideals 
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of my girlhood, but Anthony and Nancy 
felt that such small vices as they culti- 
vated saved them from the 
mindedness of their forbears. 

“Anthony and I are going for a walk,” 
she said. “I will bring you some flowers 
for your bowls, Elizabeth.” 
then that the yacht 
steamed into the harbor—majestically, 
like a slow-moving swan. I picked out the 
name with my sea-glasses, The Viking. 

I handed the glasses to Nancy. 
** Never heard of it,” she said. “Did you?” 

“No,” TL answered. Most of the craft 
which came in were familiar, and I wel- 
comed them each year. 

“Some new-rich person probably,” 
Nancy decided. ‘Ducky, I have a feel- 
ing that the owner of The Viking bought 
it from the proceeds of pills or headache 
powders.” 

“Or pork.” 

I am not sure that Nancy and I were 
justified in our disdain—whale-oil has 
perhaps no greater claim to social dis- 
tinction than bacon and ham or—pills. 

The church bells were ringing, and I had 
to go down. Nancy stayed on the roof 

“Send Anthony up if he’s there,”’ she 
“we will sit here aloft like two 
cherubs and look down on you, and you 
will wish that you were with us.”’ 

But I knew that IT should not wish it; 
that I should be glad to walk along the 
shaded with my friends and 
neighbors, to pass the gardens that were 
yellow with sunlight, and gay with lark- 
spur and foxglove and hollyhocks, and 


1 


DV in- 


narrow- 


It was just 


said; 


streets 


to sit in the pew which was mine 

heritance. 

He was a 

tall, perfectly turned out youth, and he 

greeted me in his perfect manner. 
*“Nancy is on the roof,” I told him, 

“‘and she wants you to come up.” 


Anthony was downstairs. 


“So you are going to church? 
for me, Elizabeth.” 

Yet I knew he felt that he did not 
need my prayers. He had Nancy, more 
money than he could spend, and life was 
before him. What more, he would ask. 
could the gods give? 


Pray 




















r THE 
ME 


I issued final instructions to my maids 
about the dinner and put on my hat. It 
was a rather superlative hat and had 
come from Fifth Avenue. I spend the 
spring and fall in New York and buy my 


clothes at the smartest places. The 
ladies of Nantucket have never been 
provincial in their fashions. Our an- 


cestors shopped in the marts of the 
When our captains sailed the 
seas they brought home to their women- 
folk the treasures of loom and 
from Barcelona and Bordeaux, 
and Calcutta, 
Paris and Tokio. 

And perhaps because of my content in 
my new hat, perhaps because of the 


world. 


needle 
from 
and 


Bombay London 


pleasant young pair of lovers which I 
had left behind me in the old house, per- 
haps because of the shade and sunshine, 
and the gardens, perhaps because of the 
bells, the world seemed more than ever 
good to me as I went on my way. 

My pew in the church is well toward 
the middle. 
or perhaps they assumed that virtue. 
They would have neither the highest nor 
the lowest seat in the synagogue. 


My ancestors were modest, 


It happens, therefore, that strangers 
who come usually sit in front of me. I 
have a lively curiosity, and I like to look 
at them. In 
strangers, and my mind ts, I fancy, at 
such times, more receptive to the sermon. 


the winter there are no 


I was early and sat almost alone in the 


great golden room whose restraint in 


decoration suggests the primitive bare- 
Gradually people 


began to come in, and my attention was 


ness of early days. 


caught by the somewhat unusual ap- 
pearance of a man who walked up the 
aisle preceded by the usher. 

He was rather stocky as to build, but 
with good, square military shoulders and 
small hips. He wore a blue reefer, white 
trousers, and carried a yachtsman’s cap. 
His profile as he passed into his pew 
showed him young, his skin slightly 
bronzed, his features good, if a trifle 
heavy. 

Yet as he sat down and I studied his 
head, most significant 


what seemed 
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It was reddish- 
gold, thick, curled, and upstanding, like 
the hair on the head of a lovely child, or in 
the painting of a Titian or a Tintoretto. 

In a way he seemed out of place. 
Young men of his type so rarely came to 
church alone. Indeed, they rarely came 
to church at all. He seemed to belong to 
the out-of-doors—to wide spaces. I was 
puzzled, too, by a faint sense of having 
seen him before. 

It was in the middle of the sermon 
that it all connected up. 
ship had sailed into the harbor, and I 
had been taken down to see it. I had 
been enchanted by the freshly painted 
figurehead 
old Norse tale, with red-gold hair and a 
bright blue tunie. And now in the har- 
bor was The Viking, and here, in the 
shadow of a perfectly orthodox pulpit, 
sat that strong young god, more glorious 


about him was his hair. 


Years ago a 


a strong young god of some 


even than my memory of his wooden 
prototype. 

He seemed to be absolutely at home 
sat and stood at the right places, sang the 
hymns ina delightful barytone which was 
not loud, but which sounded a clear note 
above the feebler efforts of the rest of us. 

It has always been my custom to wel- 
come the strangers within our gates, and 
I must confess to a preference for those 
who seem to promise something more 
than a perfunctory interchange. 

So as my young viking came down the 
“We are So 


aisle, [ held out my hand. 
glad to have you with us. 
He stopped at once, gave me his hand, 


“Thank 


” 


and bent on me his clear gaze. 


you.” And then, immediately: “You 
live here? In Nantucket?” 
Yes.” 


“All the year round?” 

* Practically.” 

“That is very interesting.”” Again his 
clear gaze appraised me. “May I walk 
a little way with you? I have no friends 
here, and I want to ask a lot of questions 
about the island.’ 

The thing which struck 
talked was his utter lack of self-con- 
He gave himself to the sub- 


me most as we 


sciousness. 
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ject in hand as if it were a vital matter, 
and as if he swept all else aside. It is 
a quality possessed by few New Eng- 
landers; 
by few 


it is, indeed, a quality possessed 
Americans. So when he. of- 
fered to walk with me, it seemed per- 
fectly natural that I should let him. Not 
one man in a thousand could have made 
such a proposition without an immediate 
erection on my part of the barriers of 
To have erected any 
barrier in this instance would have been 
an insult to my perception of the kind of 
man with whom I had to deal. 

Ile was a gentleman, individual, and 


COnVE ntionality. 


very much in earnest; and more than 
all, he was immensely attractive. There 
was charm in that clear blue gaze of in- 
nocence. Yet it 
knowledge, plus something which as yet 
I could not analvze. 

He left me 


was mnocence plus 


I found 


that he had come to the island not to 


at my doorstep. 


play around for the summer at the coun- 
try clubs and on the bathing beach, but 
to live in the past—see it as it had once 
been—when its men went down to the 
sea in ships. And because there was 
still so much that we had to say to each 
other, I asked him to have a cup of tea 
with me, “this afternoon at four.” 

Ile accepted at once, with his air of 
sweeping aside everything but the mat- 
ter in hand. I entered the house with a 
sense upon me of high adventure. I 
could not know that I was playing fate, 
in that moment the course of 
Naney’s future. 


( hans Ing 


Dinner was at one o'clock. It seems 
an impossible hour to people who always 
But on the Sabbath we 


Nantucketers eat our principal meal 


dine at night. 


when we come home from church. 
Nancy and Anthony protestedas usual. 
“Of course you can't expect us to dress.” 
Nancy sat down at the table with her 
hat on, and minus the velvet coat. She 
was a bit disheveled and warm from her 
walk. She had brought in a great bunch 
of blue vetch and pale mustard, and we 
had put it in the center of the table in a 


howl of gray pottery. My dining room 
is in gray and white and old mahogany, 
and Nancy had had an eye to its coloring 
The \ 
would not have fitted in with the decora- 
library, which is 


when she picked the flowers. 


live scheme of my 
keyed up, or down, to an antique vase of 
turquoise glaze, or to the drawing-room, 
which is in English Chippendale with 
mulberry brocade. 

We had an excellent dinner, served by 
Nancy 
praised the lobster bisque and Anthony 
asked for a second helping of roast duck. 
hey had theircigarettes with their coffee. 

Long before we came to the coffee, 
however, Anthony had asked in his 
pleasant way of the morning service. 

“Tell us about the sermon, Elizabeth.” 

“And the text,” said Nancy 

I am apt to forget the text, and they 
knew it. 
between us at Sunday dinner, in which 


my little Portuguese maid. 


It was always a sort of game 


they tried to prove that my attention 
had strayed, and that I might much bet- 
ter have stayed at home, and thus have 
escaped the bondage of dogma and of 
dressing up. 

I remembered the text, and then I 
told them about Olaf Thoresen. 

Nancy lifted her eyebrows. 
pills man? Or was it—pork?”’ 
Don’t be a 


“The 


“Tt was probably neither. 
snob, Nancy.” 
“Tt was 


be) 


She shrugged her shoulders. 
you who said * pork,’ Elizabeth. 

“He is coming to tea.” 

To-day?” 

“Nes.” 

“Sorry,” said Nancy. “I'd like to 
see him, but I have promised to drive 
Bob Needham to ’Sconset for a swim.” 

Anthony had made the initial engage- 
ment—to play tennis with Mimi Sears, 
“Provided, of course, that you have no 
other plans for me,” he had told Nancy, 
politely. 

She had no plans, nor would she, un- 
der the circumstances, have urged them. 
absolute freedom. 
“We'll be a lot happier if we don’t tie 
each other up.” 


That was their code- 








-~ 


¥ 
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It was to me an.amazing attitude. In 
my voung days lovers walked out on 
Sunday afternoons to the old cemetery, 
or on the moor, or along the beach, and 
came back at twilight together, and sat 
together after supper, holding hands. 

I haven't the slightest doubt that An- 
thony held Nancy’s hands, but there was 
nothing fixed about the occasions. They 
had done away with billing and cooing 
in the old sense, and what they had sub- 
stituted seemed to satisfy them. 

Anthony left about three, and I went 
up to get into something thin and cool, 
and to rest a bit before receiving my 


guest. I heard Nancy at the telephone 
making final arrangements with the 
Drakes. After that I fell asleep, and 


knew nothing more until Anita came up 


to announce that Mr. Thoresen was 
downstairs. 

Tea was served in the garden at the 
back of the hous« 
deep wicker chairs, and roses in a riot of 
bl OTN. 

“This 1s said Olaf. 
He did not sit down at once. He stood 
looking about him, at the sundial, and 


the whale’s jaw 


, where there were some 


-~enchanting 


lving bleached on a 
the fine old 
houses rising up around us. “It is en- 
chanting. Do you know, I have been 
thinking myself very fortunate since you 


granite pedestal, and at 


spoke to me in church this morning.” 
After that it was all very easy. He 
asked and I answered. ‘You see,” he 
explained, finally, “1 am hungry for any- 
thing that tells me about the sea. Three 
generations back we were all sailors— 
my vreat-grandfather fathers 
before him in Norway—and far back of 
that—the vikings.” He drew a long 
breath. ‘Then my grandfather came to 
America. He settled in the West—in 


and his 


Dakota, and planted grain. He made 
money, but he was a thousand miles 
away from the sea. He starved for it, 


but he 


said, he 


wanted mones, and, as I have 
made it. And my father made 


more money. Then lcame. The money 
took me to school in the East—to col- 
lege. My mother died and my father. 
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And now the money is my own. I 
bought a yacht, and I have lived on the 
water. I can’t get enough of it. I 
think that I am making up for all that 
my father and my grandfather denied 
themselves.” 

I can’t in the least describe to you how 
he said it. 


There was a tenseness, al- 


most a fierceness, in his brilliant blue 
eves. Yet he finished up with a little 
laugh. ‘You see,’ he said, “Iam a sort 


of Flying Dutchman—sailing the seas 
eternally, driven not by any sinister 
force but by my own delight in it.” 
“Do you go alone?” 
“Oh, I have guests 
am often my own—good company- 
He stopped and rose. Nancy had ap- 
peared in the doorway. She crossed the 


She 


But I 


at times. 


porch and came down toward us. 
was in her bathing suit and cap, gray 
again, with a line of green on the edges, 
and flung over her shoulders was a gray 
cloak. She was on her way to the sta- 
bles 
cars on the island, those haleyon, heav- 
The door was open and her 
and waiting for 
She could not, of course, pass us without 
speaking, and so I presented Olaf. 
Anita had brought the tea, and Nancy 
stayed to eat a slice of thin bread and 
butter. “In this air one is always hun- 
gry,’ she said to Olaf, and smiled at him. 
He did not smile back. He was sur- 
veving her with a sort of frowning in- 
tensity. She spoke of it afterward, 
“Does he always stare like that?” But 
I think that, in a way, she was pleased. 
She drove her own horse, wrapped in 
her cloak and with an utter disregard to 
the informality of her attire. She would, 
I knew, gather up the Drakes and Bob 
Needham, likewise attired in bathing 
costumes, and they would all have tea 
on the other side of the island, naiad-like 
and utterly unconcerned. I did not ap- 
prove of it, but Nancy did not cut her 
life to fit my pattern. 
When she had gone, Olaf said to me, 
abruptly, ““ Why does she wear gray?” 
“Oh, she has worked out a theory that 


it was before the day of motor- 


enly days. 


horse harnessed her. 
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repression in color is an evidence of ad- 
vanced civilization. The Japanese, for 
example 

“Why should civilization advance? It 
too far And she 


sea-blue—the 


has gone far enough 
should wear a blue ( loak 
color of her eves 

“And of vours.””” I smiled at him. 

“Yes. Are they like hers?” 

They were almost uncannily alike. I 
had noticed it when I saw them together. 
But there the resemblance stopped. 

“She belongs to the island?” 

“She lives in New York. But every 
drop of blood in her is seafaring blood.” 

“Good!” He sat for a moment in 
silence, then spoke of something else. 
he in- 
cluded Nancy in an invitation. “Tf you 
and Miss Greer could lunch with me to- 


gut when he was ready to go, 


morrow on my yacht 

I was not sure about Nancy’s engage- 
ments, but [I thought we might. “ You 
can call us up in the morning.” 

Nancy brought the Drakes and Bob 
Needham back with her for supper, and 
Mimi Sears was with Anthony. Supper 
on Sunday is an informal meal 
thing on the table and the servants out. 

Naney, clothed in something white 
and exquisite, served the salad. “So your 


every- 


young viking didn’t stay, Elizabeth?” 

“1 didn’t ask him.” 

It was then that she spoke of his 
frowning gaze. “‘Does he always stare 
like that?” 

Anthony, breaking in, 
* Did he stare at Naney?” 

I nodded. “It was her eves.” 

They all looked at me. “Her eves?” 

“Ves. He said that her cloak should 
have matched them.” 

Anthony flushed. He 
captious code for outsiders. 
Olaf had transgressed it. 

“Ts the man a dressmaker?” 

“Of course not, Anthony.” 

“Then why should he talk of Nancy’s 
clothes?” 

“Well,” Naney remarked, “perhaps 
the less said about mv clothes the bet- 


demanded, 


has a rather 
Evidently 


ter I was in my bathing suit.” 


Anthony was irritable. ‘‘ Well, why 
not? You had a right to wear what you 
pleased, but he did not have a right to 
make remarks about it.” 

I came to Olaf’s “You 
would understand better if you could see 
him. He is rather different, Anthony.” 

“1 don’t like different people,”’ and in 
that sentence summary of An- 
thony’s prejudices. He and Nancy 
mingled with their own kind. Anthony’s 
friends were the men who had gone to 
the right schools, who lived in the right 
streets, belonged to the right clubs, and 
knew the right people. Within 
limits, humanity might do as it pleased; 
without them, it was negligible, and not 
to be considered. 

After supper the five of them were to 
go fora sail. There was a moon, and all 
the wonder of it. 

Anthony was not keen about the plan. 
“Oh, look here, Nancy,” he complained, 


“ee 


defense. 


was a 


those 


we have done enough for one day- 
*T haven't.” 
that settled it. Anthony 
shrugged his shoulders and submitted. 
He did not share Nancy’s almost idola- 
trous worship of the sea. It was the one 
fundamental thing about her. She 
bathed in it, swam in it, sailed on it, and 
she was never quite happy away from it. 
I heard Anthony later in the hall, pro- 
testing. I had gone to the library for a 
book, and their voices reached me. 
“TI thought you and I might bave one 


Of course 


evening without the others.”’ 

* Oh, don’t be silly, Anthony.” 

I think mv heart lost a beat. Here was 
a lover asking his mistress for a moment 
It did not 
fit in with my ideas of young romance. 

Yet late that night I heard the mur- 
mur of their voices and looked out into 
the white night. They stood together by 
the sundial, and his arm was about her, 
her head on his shoulder. And it was 
not the first time that a pair of lovers had 
stood by that dial under the moon. 

I went back to bed, but I could not 
I lighted my bedside lamp, and 


I find Thackeray an 


—and she laughed at him. 


sleep. 
read Vanity Fair. 
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excellent corrective when I 
tionally keyed up. 
Nancy, too, was awake; I could see her 


She came 


am emo- 


light shining across the hall. 
in, finally, and sat on the foot of my bed. 
*VYour viking 


passed his boat—” 


Was singing as we 

“Singing?” 

“Yes, hymns, Elizabeth. 
laughed, Anthony and Mimi, 
didn’tlaugh. His voice is—wonderful 

She had on a white*crépe peignoir, and 


The others 


but I 


ry 


there was no color in her cheeks. Her 
skin had the soft whiteness of a rose 
petal. Her eves were like stars. As I 


lay there and looked at her | wondered 
if it was Anthony’s kisses or the memory 
of Olaf’s singing which had made her 
eyes shine like that. 

I had heard him sing, and I said so, 

in church.” 

Her arms clasped her knees. “Isn't 
it queer that he goes to church and sings 
hymns?” 

“Why queer? I go to church.” 

“Yes. But you are different. You 
belong to another generation, Elizabeth. 
and he doesn’t look it.” 

I knew what meant. I had 
thought the same thing when I first saw 
him walking up the “He 
asked us to lunch with him to-morrow 


she 


aisle. has 
on his boat.” 

It was the first time that I had men- 
tioned it. Somehow I had not cared to 
speak of it before Anthony. 

She showed her surprise. 
Doesn't that sound a little 

“It sounds as if he goes after a thing 
when he wants it.” 

“Yes, it does. I believe I should like 
to accept. But I can't 
There’s a clambake, and I have prom- 
ised the crowd.” 

“He will ask you again.” 

“Will he? You can say ‘yes’ for 
Wednesday then. And I'll keep it.” 

*“T am not sure that we had better 
accept.’ 

“Why not?” 

“Well, there’s Anthony.” 


““So soon? 


pushing?” 


to-morrow. 


To be 


HIDDEN 
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She slid from the bed and stood look- 
ing down at me. “‘ You think he wouldn't 
like it?” 

‘Tam afraid he wouldn t. And, after 
all, vou are engaged to him, Nancy.” 

“Of course I am, but he is not my 
jailer. 
as | please.” 

“In my day lovers pleased to do the 
same thing.” 

“Did they? I don’t believe it. They 
just pretended, and there is no pretense 
Anthony and = me” 
stooped and kissed me—*‘they just pre- 
tended, Elizabeth, and the reason that 
I love Anthony is because we don’t 
pretend.” 

After that I felt that I need fear noth- 
ing. Naney and Anthony—freedom and 
self-confidence—why should I try to 
match their ideals with my own of vester- 
day? Yet, as I laid my book aside, I re- 
solved that Olaf should know of Anthony. 

I had my opportunity the next day. 
Olaf came over to sit in my garden and 
again we had tea. He was much pleased 
when he knew that Nancy and I would 
be his guests on Wednesday. 

Do you swim? 


He does as he pleases and I do 


between she 


We 


or, bet- 


“Come early. 
can run the launch to the beach 
ter still, dive in the deeper water near 
my boat.” 

“Nancy swims,” I told him. ‘‘ I 
don’t. And I am not sure that we can 
come early. Naney and Anthony usu- 
ally play golf in the morning.” 

“Who is Anthony?” 

“Anthony Peak. 
ing to marry.” 

He hesitated a 
“Bring him, too.” 
mine, and his direct question followed. 
“Does she love him?” 

“Of course.” 

“It is not always ‘of course.’” He 
stopped and talked of other things, but 
in some subtle fashion I was aware that 
my news had been a shock to him, and 
that he was trving to adjust himself to 
it, and to the difference that it must 
make in his attitude toward Nancy. 


The man she is go- 


moment, then said, 


His direct gaze met 


continued 











A CITY OF CONTRADICTIONS 


BY OLIVER PECK NEWMAN 


Photographs iy 


HE fact that there isn’t even such a 

cits as Washington is typical of the 
delightful contradictions to be found in 
the historic spot “ten miles square,” 
whichis legally and formally the“ District 
of Columbia,” but actually (and perma- 
nently in the mind of America) the 
charming city of Washington, the capital 
of the United States. In 1878, Congress, 
which clumsily and painfully tries to act 
as a town council for voteless Washing- 
ton, abolished the city of Washington, 
the city of Georgetown, and “the coun- 
ty,’ and designated it all merely the 
District of Columbia; yet we go merrily 
on calling it Washington, and shall do so 
to the end. 

Let us examine some of its charming 
contradictions. Come with me for a 
leisurely walk down Connecticut Ave- 
nue, whose gently swaying elms, reach- 
ing affectionate arms across the broad 
asphalt, have heard the clatter of shod 
hoofs as the ambassadors’ carriages 
whirled through the diplomatic play- 
grounds, have listened to thousands of 
strolling lovers seeking the security of 
innumerable parks, and have trembled 
at plots political and international whis- 
pered beneath their leaves. Let us meet 
at the Highlands, long the landmark of 
conversational veography of Northwest 
Washington. As we stand on the side- 
walk, gazing down the beautiful, broad 
stretch of avenue, we are within the 
jurisdiction of the government of the 
District of Columbia, consisting of a 
board of three commissioners appointed 
by the President to administer the laws 
of Congress governing the city. More 
specifically, we are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the 


police being under the commissioners. 
We begin our stroll. At an easy gait 
we saunter down Connecticut Ave- 
nue. If we are old residents or some- 
thing in officialdom we bow pleasantly 
to other old residents or other> some- 
things in officialdom. From time to 
time we stop and shake hands with 
friends and stand a few minutes chat- 
ting, for in Washington you have time 
to be human, and haven't forgotten how. 
We reach Dupont Circle, the horticultu- 
ral hub of the big wheel whose eight 
wide spokes are as many streets and 
avenues, elm-shaded, peaceful and invit- 
ing, stretching gracefully away into 
other elm-shaded, peaceful and inviting 
neighborhoods. 

As we step into the circular park, with 
old Admiral Dupont, stiff and dignified 
in bronze in the center, the children’s 
sand-box on one side, the winding gravel 
walks sprinkled with daintily dressed 
tots from the great houses along the 
spokes of the wheel, with the nurse- 
maids gossiping on near-by benches, 
and, over the whole, dappled sunlight 
and shadow filtering through the mag- 
nolias, we pass also out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the District government, and 
find ourselves—under the army! 

If we assault a passer-by on Connecti- 
cut Avenue just before we lift our feet 
to step into Dupont Circle, a District of 
Columbia policeman rushes up and ar- 
rests us in the name of the District gov- 
ernment; but if we proceed into the 
Circle and pluck a flower from the profu- 
sion blooming there, a blue-uniformed 
individual, with red piping on his collar, 
suddenly drops the bicycle he has been 
pushing slowly about and pounces down 
on us under authority of the Department 




















A CITY OF 
of War. 
Circle without incurring the vengeance 
of the law, as we step out of the little 
park onto the sidewalk on the opposite 
side, the District patrolman is again ly- 
ing In wait for us. 

On down Connecticut Avenue, past 
the grim old British Embassy 
tial, 
guarded by its stocky pillared entrance 
surmounted by the gold 
Britishing the Abbey itself 
politan police watch over us: 


substan- 
square cornered, heavy corniced, 
crown, out- 
the metro- 

but if we 
so much as set foot inside the iron gates 
which guard this bit of England, we can 
make the 
army’s military police, or any other au- 
thority this side of the Atlantic, for we 
are standing on the soil of Great Britain, 


faces at the city’s officer, 


over which Great Britain only has juris- 
diction. TL could commit murder in the 
middle of the street in front of the Brit- 
ish Embassy, but if I could gain the 
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If, however, we get through the 
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Embassy's front yard, no power could 
take me away unless England was will- 
ing for me to be taken. 

Of course, in the ordinary routine of 
law administration in the national cap 
ital, the exclusive control by foreign 
governments of their property and of the 
persons of their representatives is exer- 
cised with a view to harmony and expe- 
dition, but, academically, it is startling 
in its possible effects. Practically, when 
a world war was going on, it might be 
and frequently was, as our confidential 
files will show) of tremendous advantage 
to the foreign power. 

Immunity to America’s laws obtains 
not only on the property of representa- 
tives of foreign governments, but follows 
the 


wherever they go. 


persons of those representatives 
An ambassador to 
the United States from another country 
could walk out into the middle of Penn- 


sylvania Avenue, that historic mile of 
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asph ilt connecting (or separating, as vou 
and the White 
House, draw a revolver and shoot me, in 
broad daylight, 
workers milling about after their noon 
trafhic-officer in full 
then calmly blow 


please the ¢ apitol 


with 


day lunch, and a 


view on the corner; 
the smoke out of the barrel of his pistol, 
replace it Ba] his pocket, and proceed on 
his way without a finger being raised to 
And this is not a case of 


No Washington 


instant 


detain him 
reductio ad absurdum., 
policeman would for an even 
think about trying to arrest the ambas- 
sador He would politely ask the am- 


bassador if he cared to make a_state- 


ment. He would call an ambulance and 
have ne removed, but he wouldn't even 
suggest that the diplomat accompany 


him to the station-house. He would re- 


rHE SENATE WING OF THE 


thousands of war 
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port the incident to proper authoriiy, 
and the District 
write a polite letter to the State Depart- 
forth the facts, and the 
State Department would bring the facts 


(Commissioners would 


ment, setting 
to the attention of the foreign govern- 
ment through diplomatic channels. Af- 
ter all that, if the foreign government 
wanted to do anything about it, it would 
arrest the ambassador, take him home, 
and try him for murder in a local court. 
You see, constructively, the crime would 
have been committed on the territory of 
that foreign government, because wher- 
ever an ambassador happens to be stand- 
ing, that spot is in his country at that 
particular moment. 

This immunity extends to the entire 
personnel of the Embassy or Legation 
attachés, 

cooks, chauffeurs, and 
An Alexandria 
negro, dressed up in 


secretaries, counsels, valets, 


so on. 


the livery of a foreign 
ambassador, discov- 
ered that when he put 
on the garb of his chief 
he also donned armor 
which his old friends, 
the police, could not 
Then the fun 
He ignored the 


pierce ec. 


began. 


speed laws. He ran 
past the stop. signs. 


Hecut corners, dodged 
around the left of 
street-cars, ran on the 
wrong side of the 
street, and indulged in 
every other petty law- 
breaking he could 
think of, just to make 
trouble for the police. 
He became about as 
popular as the Kaiser. 
Bieyele men would 
chase him a mile at 
heart - breaking pace, 
only to be laughed at 
when they finally over- 
took him. To appre- 
ciate his offense, you 


























THE CAPITOL RISES FROM 


go back in mind to the calm of 
Washington, with its 
mile-an-hour speed law, when nobody 
hurried to get anywhere, and automo- 
hile regulations were taken seriously by 


must 


pre-war twelve- 


every body concerned. 
Each time the colored boy from Alex- 
andria violated a law the policeman who 


A HILL 


AS ONCE DID THAT OF ROME 


saw it would write a letter addressed to 
his captain, and “ having the honor to 
report” that at such and such an hour the 
chauffeur for the ambassador from such 
and such a country was seen doing so 
and so. The captain would forward it 
to the their 
attention to the report of the policeman, 


Commissioners, inviting 











SOA 
ind the Commissioners would write a 
letter to the Secretary of State, trans- 


mitting the letter of the « aptain, accom- 
panied by the report of the policeman, 
and the 
a letter to the ambassador in question, 
calling his attention to the letter of the 
and all the 


and the ambassador would 


secretary of State would write 


Commissioners, things at- 
tached to it, 
back, 


in the case and saving he had noted the 


write returning all the documents 


report, and so forth, and regretted the in- 
cident. and the secretary of State would 
bundle it all up and write another letter 
inviting 


back to the Commissioners, 


attention to the letter of the ambassa- 
dor, and the Commissioners would read 


it, sigh for the police of the ambassador's 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
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And a few days 
would be done 


precinct, and file it. 
later the thing 
over again. 

After several weeks of that sort of 
thing, the police came to the conclusion 
that the ambassador was conniving at 
his chauffeur’s offenses, and the ambas- 


whole 


sador, that he was being persecuted, and 
a state bordering on armed neutrality, 
with grave international complications 
in the background, had just developed 
when the ambassador happened to be 
recalled. When he left 
all his American servants, and his col- 
ored chauffeur started for Alexandria on 
So far as known, he has never 


he discharged 


the run. 

returned. 
But we must resume our stroll down 
Connecticut Avenue. 
Perhaps we shall find 
other delightful con- 
tradictions. Certainly 
we shall pass through 
stretches where every 
foot could tell a story 
worth hearing, for that 
piece of highway from 
Dupont Circie to La- 
fayette Square was for 
many, many years the 
show-place of the na- 
tional capital. Every- 
body who wasanybody 
could be seen there 
every day about tea- 
time during “the sea- 
son,” flitting from 
great house to great 
house, walking for the 
air and exercise, driv- 
ing up and down in 
open carriages in the 
pre-auto and 
even standing about 
in groups beneath the 
hig trees. It was along 
Connecticut 


days, 


Avenue 
that the Easter parade 
used to wind its way 
afoot, horseback, and 
in carriages. They say 


BUILDING that the vulgar display 
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CITY LIBRARY 


IS SET IN 


of clothes which formerly was made 


on Easter Sunday afternoon is not 
made to-day. Nobody, they say, makes 
any special effort to be “dressed up” 
on Easter, and, of course, no one 


would dream of displaying oneself in 


public. 


Maybe not, but somehow or 





A 





PEACEFUL GREEN BACKGROUND 


other several thousand do dress up on 
Kaster and do go for a walk along historic 
old Connecticut Avenue, and beyond, 
out the newer Columbia Road, up and 
down smart Sixteenth Street and 
through modern and magnificent Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, from Seott Circle to 
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Sheridan Circle. 
the fron k eouts,. 


The young men with 
silk hats, suéde gloves, 
and walking sticks, and the voung women 
in the last-minute creations of bewilder- 
ing colors, modish Easter bonnets, and 
undeniable Easter bouquets, beara strik- 
ing resemblance to those who frankly 
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luxury that foretold the fall of Rome, 
People of all 
classes In’ Washington look more pros- 


but it is nevertheless true. 


perous, seem to have more leisure, are 
more courteous to one another, dress 
better, and live a more orderly, regu- 
lated, healthful, and apparently happier 

life than people of the 
status in most 
other places. The city 
itself —its streets, 
sidewalks, alleys, 
buildings, trees, parks, 
and to 
start with, scrupulous- 
ly clean. No American 
city keeps its streets 
as clean as Washing- 
ton. Of course, there 
is little industry, and 


same 


streams is, 


no congestion of peo- 
ple or traffic. Streets 
and sidewalks are 
wide. Except that 
the spaces to be kept 
clean the 
problem is easier than 
in any other city, and 
because Washington is 
the capital of the great- 
est nation everybody 
wantsit kept clean, and 
there is little or no op- 
position to huge ex- 
penditures for that 


are large, 








THE UNION STATION GIVES THE FIRST 


WASHINGTON’S MAGNIFICENCE 


prepared and paraded a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

“One of the delightful 
about living in Washington,” a 


most things 
young 
man of the official-society group once 
remarked, “is that one can dress like a 
gentleman without being an object of 
curiosity.” 

You may eall it snobbish if you wish. 
You may interpret it as significant of the 
trembling condition of the capital's un- 
with the 


derpinnings, or compare = It 


purpose. There is lit- 
tle coal smoke.  Be- 
fore the war there was 
none. A man can 
wear a white collar 
two days in the winter. White or light 
colored clothes are practical for women 
all the year round. Palm Beach suits 
are good for a week or ten days. — All 
this is reflected in the personal appear- 


NOTE OF 


ance of the people. 

Then, too, the town gets up late. The 
great government departments, employ- 
ing thousands and thousands of men and 
women of all ages, begin operations at 
nine o'clock. The normal hour for heads 
of departments and bureaus to reach 
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their offices Is ten Convre ss sturts its 
This stand 
ard ts reflected relatively down to the 


sessions at twelve 0 cloe k 
humblest laborer in the city, and shows 
in the face, hands, and clothes. Men 
have the morning; 
to do their hair in the 
pol 


and 


time to shave in 


young women, 


most becoming mode; shoes are 


ished, gloves are neat and clean, 
clothes are pressed. 
After this digression we are once more 


We 


come to beautiful Lafayette Square, an 


strolling down Connecticut Avenue. 
other army area, and one of the most 
charming and historic spots of Washing- 
ton—despite the rearing absurdity of 
Andy Jackson and his ridiculous charger 
hind legs 
squarely in the middle of the park, but 
justifying itself, perhaps, by keeping for- 
ever and unforgetably in the mind of the 


poised forever on his” two 


gentlemen who, from time to time, live 


in the vraceful. white house across 


Pennsylvania Avenue, the rugged, cou- 
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rageous, unflinching Americanism of Old 
Hickory. 

Lafavette like the 
triangles, and other squares, is under the 
jurisdic tion of the army An officer of 
the Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. with 
the rank of colonel, is at the head of the 
bureau in the army which has charge of 
it and of all the other little parks. He is 
known as the Superintendent of Public 
but that is a 
nusnomer because there are a number of 


Square, circles, 


Suildings and Grounds, 
buildings and grounds he doesn’t have 
anything to do with. He does run some 


of them, however, and he 


runs the little parks. 


exclusively 
The reason for his 
existence is another charming contra- 
diction. 

When General Washington and Major 
Enfant the latter a French 


architect) made the plans for, and laid 


cereal 


out, the District of Columbia, they were 
possessed of a determination (quite gen- 
eral then) that the time must never come 








A GLIMPSE OF THE WHITE 


HOUSI 


FROM LAFAYETTE SQUARE 
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when the populace could rise up and 

overthrow the government, so they de- 

SI ned t cry whieh. pin sically, would 
the vovernment to hold 


he Cas) hoor 
‘ First they laid out 


s running north and south 


agaist the people 
broad st ree 


and east and west, about three hundred 








rik TREASURY 
ENAMPLES O1 


BUILDING, ONE OF 


CLASSI 


feet ap Then they laid out even 
broader avenues, running diagonally, 
from corner to corner of the district. 
Where thre se aVentles, which subse- 


quently were named after the states of 
the Union. intersected with each other, 
The 


turned 


cre les or squares were laid out. 
little thus 


over to the army 


areas created were 


for militarv: reasons, 


and if vou examine a map of Washington 
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to-day vou will find ten of these circles 
in Which vou could set up artillery and 
absolute ly control the whole of the Dis- 
trict No 
you, because you would command prac- 
the ally 
the army administration of these spots 


populace could) overthrow 


all approaches. Long, long avo 
beeca me exclusively 
character, 


and the War 


Department = main- 


esthetic in 


to-day 


tains a bureau of parks 
to beautify and police 
those military strong- 
holds. 

The 
of such a place as the 
District of Columbia 
is due, in part, to mili- 
tary considerations. 
The North wanted the 
capital and the South 
wanted the capital. 
Kach wanted it put in 
a city already estab- 
lished. 
compromise — between 
the North and the 
South, but partly, also, 
for security, it was de- 
cided io establish the 
capital in a Federal 
district “ten miles 
square,” astride the 
Potomae River, in 
Maryland and in Vir- 


ginia. Thesetwostates 


very existence 


Partly as a 





ewense! 
ceded jurisdiction of 
the proposed district 
to the Federal govern- 
ment. Subsequently, 
the Virginia part was 
ceded back to Virginia, leaving the pres- 
ent District of Columbia wholly within 
the state of Maryland, and consisting of 
a trifle less than seventy square miles. 
The fathers who the 
District of Columbia were so fearful that 
the people might rise up and overthrow 
the government that they wrote into the 
Constitution itself a stipulation that in 
the Federal district) ten 


wise created 


miles 


square 
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thereby created Congress should have 
exclusive jurisdiction. The District was 
created; Maryland and Virginia ceded 
jurisdiction; title was taken; and the Fed- 
eral government assumed charge. So far 
The foundation for a national 
capital was laid. Nothing remained but 
for the government togo ahead and build 
it. Then the first incon- 
sistency of Washington was born. The 
government sold the land to private 


SO good, 


and greatest 


citizens. Title in fee simple was trans- 
ferred from the United States to John 
Jones, Bill Smith, and thousands of 
others who came along and wanted to 
buy. 

That is the reason that to-day, in spite 
of being the beautiful city in 
America, and probably the most beau- 
tiful city in the world, Washington is 


most 


filled with grotesque contradictions in 
its government and in its physical char- 
acteristics. That is the reason, for in- 
stance, that, as the President of the 
United States gazes out of the front win- 
dow of bis personal suite in the White 
House, his view to the north, out majes- 
tic Sixteenth Street, that wide boulevard 
lined with great stone houses and flanked 
by double rows of magnificent trees, is 
rudely cut by the pent house on the roof 
of a nine-story hotel, and it also ex- 
plains why the sleep of the worried and 
harried Chief Executive is shattered 
nightly by a dance orchestra whose 
jangle floats across the roof of the Treas- 
ury from the outdoor restaurant on top 
of another hotel two blocks away to the 
east, and sounds as if it were sawing 
away in the President’s very bedroom. 

A tumble-down negro shanty used to 
lean affectionately against a beautiful 
gray-stone palace on Sixteenth Street, 
and the guides in the sight-seeing cars 
used to say, “Upon the left is the Rus- 
sian Embassy, and adjoining it to the 
north we have the African Legation.” 
That is also explained by the short- 
sightedness of the founders of the capi- 
tal, who permitted the land of the Dis- 
trict to pass into private ownership, for 
when a private citizen obtained title to 
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a piece of land in Washington, he auto- 
matically took unto himself all the 
rights to the use of that land which go 
with title to land everywhere under our 
theory of democracy. That is the reason 
why there are blocks and blocks of cheap 
houses built in Washington. 
That is the reason why a magnificent 
residence or government building may 
be cheek-by-jowl with an atrocity. 
Washington has more parks and a 
greater acreage in parks than any city in 
Hun- 


dreds of acres have been obtained in 


rows in 


the world anywhere near its size. 


recent years. Large areas have been 
purchased or condemned for 
ment buildings. 
to be taken in the near future for addi- 
tional parks, in conformity with a superb 


plan for city development, and in all 


govern- 


Hundreds of acres are 


these cases huge prices have been, and 
will be paid, to get back the land which 
the government once owned and sold for 
asong. That, however, is relatively un- 
important, for we are an extravagant 
The vital point is that things 
have been done to the city under private 


pec ple. 


ownership of land that can never be un- 
done, and that will forever mar its fame 
as the greatest and most beautiful capi- 
tal of the greatest and most beautiful 
country. 

A few visionary idealists, prodding 
continually that inborn pride in things 
American, which lives in the breasts of 
Congressmen just as it does in the breasts 
of all of us, have kept alive an interest in 
the Washington-L’Enfant plan, and by 
argument, cajolery, flattery, threat, and 
propaganda have slowly brought forth 
a truly magnificent city in spite of the 
inconsistencies, obstacles, and handicaps 
arising out of the rights of private land- 
lords, and for it they deserve (and 
eventually will have) the gratitude of 
the nation. 

In the things which make Washington 
Washington, the dear old town has not 
changed, in spite of the war. It is only 
in a few externals that things are differ- 
ent. The old tumble-down, dingy neigh- 
borhood southwest of the White House, 
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where nobody ever went and which one 
vaguely 
the 


sized town of 


supposed contained nothing but 
gas works, blossomed into a good- 
office-buildings, 
and restaurants. Poto- 
mace Park, which Mr. Jefferson started in 
1804 and Mr. Roosevelt revived (under 
the same Congressional authority) in 
1904, is, of course, all cluttered up 
with blocks and blocks of 
office-buildings and barracks. 
At Union Station things look dif- 
ferent, too. But the fundamental things 
Washington have 


neither the phy sik al 


stucco 


street-car lines, 


temporary 
sf diers’ 


about changed, 
the 
town nor the intangible things about the 
)is- 
tances are nol very great in Washington, 
and 


nol 
things about 


people who make it what it is. 


every morning streams of well- 


dressed men and women flow down the 


avenues, along the broad walks, to- 
ward the middle of town where the 
great government departments grind 


slowly on. And they walk like people 
They don't 
tense expression worn 
by the people of the large cities, 
their very 


out for a pleasure stroll. 
have that eager, 
as if 
lives depended on cutting 


thirty seconds off their fastest record 
from home to office. They have time to 
walk. The streets are not jammed full 


of people, bunting into them, shoving 
them off the sidewalk, 
them in a mad rush in both directions. 
taking his 


enjoyed what he 


streaking past 
iime, as if he 
On the 
street-cars in Washington the custom of 


Everybody is 


Was doing. 


men giving women seats has not entirely 
disappeared, 
a few years ago, but still it is 
the exception for women to stand if 
Getting in and 


It is not quite so general 
as it was 
there are men sitting. 
and men 
step back to permit women to precede 


out of elevators street-cars, 
them, and the habit of men removing 
their hats in elevators is prac tically uni- 
versal. They do it even for the con- 
ductresses. 

The color of Washington is soft silver 
gray. It is hard to explain why, because 
there are miles of green trees, hundreds 


of little parks, and a great many red- 
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brick buildings, but, nevertheless, if you 
will close your eyes at the end of your 
first day of sight-seeing in the city, you 
will have an impression of a beautiful, 
restful, gentle, gray town. You will also 
have that first evening an impression of 
open Washington is 
crowded town in any sense. 


spaces. not a 
There are 
no great congregations of people (except 
at nine, twelve, and four-thirty); there 
are no real skyscrapers; buildings look 
as if they had room to stand on; all 
Wires are underground; in the residence 
districts there are not only wide side- 
walks, but also parkings of green, grow- 
ing things that push the building-lines 
back, and wherever the big avenues 
slice through the north and south and 
east and west streets, the slips of land 
snipped off because of the diagonal cut- 
ting are added to the intersection space 
or made into little triangular patches of 
park, and there are scores of them. 

Your picture, however, has another 
very pronounced, and very beautiful, 
characteristic. Its gray tone is blended 
with, and its openness is artistically 
broken by, the profusion of foliage of 
Washington’s hundred thousand mag- 
nificent trees. They flank every street, 
frequently in double rows, sometimes in 
four rows, as down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue southeast, that heavenly boulevard 
so little known to visitors, that is really 
two avenues with a parkway between. 
Practically every sidewalk in Washing- 
ton is shaded from the sun, and many 
of the streets, in spite of their unusual 
width, are veritable bowers, formed by 
the interlacing of giant branches over- 
head, and down which you ride under a 
great canopy of verdure, with a dancing 
mosaic of sunlight and shadow under- 
foot. 


From Arlington, the majestie old 


Colonial mansion of Robert E. Lee, on 
the heights across the river to the south 
of the city, where a united people now 
lay their soldier dead, one may easily 
appreciate the vision of Washington and 
L”Enfant, and behold its partial realiza- 
It was beautiful in its simplicity 


tion. 
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Its high points 
were the Capitol, to the east, and the 
White House, to the west, a mile apart 
with Pennsylvania Avenue, a hundred 


and simple in its beauty. 


and ninety feet wide, stretching between 
From the White House a park- 


way Was to extend southward, and from 


them. 
the Capitol a parkway was to extend 
westward, the two intersecting at right 
angles south of the Executive Mansion. 
The parkway running east and west was 
to be the * Mall,” nearly a mile wide, 
and here were to be erected the buildings 
to house the government departments. 
Andrew Jackson, who spoiled sé veral 
things of one kind and another when he 
President, knocked the Mall plan 
into a cocked hat in 1830. While walk- 
ing just east of the White House one 


evening with his Secretary of the Treas- 


Was 


ury, the Secretary complained that he 

couldn’t find a site for the new Treasury 

building, just authorized by Congress. 
“Put it right here,” 


son, impatiently, sticking his cane into 


exclaimed Jack- 


the eround where he stood. 
That is the the 
‘Treasury of to-day, one of the finest 


reason magnificent 
examples of Greek architecture in the 
world, stands alongside the White House 
on the east, blocking Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue from its original course to the White 
Hiouse grounds, and that is the reason 
Congress, a few years later, stuck the 
hideous, mansarded, doll - windowed 
State, War, and Navy building in the 
corresponding position on the west side 
of the White House. We have the beau- 
tiful Mall, and a few buildings on it, but, 
thanks to Mr. Jackson, it will be many 
years before the original plan, to locate 
the government departments there, is 
realized. 

Life in the city which I have described 
It is 
a clean place—to 


is, first of all, physically agreeable. 
pleasant to live in 
breathe clean air, to see clean streets, to 
clothes, to abide in 
houses. In fact, the 
stantly appealed to by life in Washing- 


wear clean clean 


senses are con- 
ton, even the sense of smell, for there are 


no disagreeable odors, and in the spring 
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it is the finest smelling town in the world. 
The catalpa, linden, and horse-chestnut 
trees which line mans of the streets, the 
trellises of roses in the grounds of some 
of the the 
shrubs and flower-beds in the hundreds 


government departments, 
of little parks, all contribute to the crea- 
tion of a sweet-scented atmosphere. 
Directly or the life of 
everybody in Washington is tied to the 


indirectly, 


government, and nearly everybody's in- 
terests are political or governmental in- 
terests, centering at the White House, 
the Capitol, or one of the Federal depart- 
ments. There is always a lot of fuss and 
bustle and gossip and excitement and 
The 
good deal of 
spare time on their hands, and they are 
likely to get ideas of the 


importance or si rnificame eof political and 


twittering In Washington society. 


women members have a 


exaggerated 


social events. Who is and who is not in- 
vited to come “behind the line” at White 
House rece ptions is a subject good for 
a week's discussion follow ing every fune- 
* Behind the line” 
is a little, sacred, select space in the Blue 
Room, the middle and of the 
three parlors at the White House, 
formed by the backs of the Cabinet 
ladies, who stand in line in the order of 
rank of their husbands, beyond the 
President and the First Lady of the 
Land, to shake hands with the stream of 
people that flows past in single-file. To 
be admitted to that little inclosure, the 
doors to which are barred by silken cords 


tion of this character. 


largest 


and secret-service operatives, and thus 
be permitted to gaze at close range at 
the backs of the Cabinet ladies, and per- 
haps to have q chat with one or two of 
the Cabinet who usually 
herd there, is cherished as a rare and to- 


gentlemen, 
be-remembered privilege. It stamps a 
woman as being close to, if not actually 
of, the elect. It is usually mentioned in 
the society columns of the Washington 
papers, and is almost certain to find its 
way into the newspapers at home, where 
harm, either to husband’s 
political interests or wife’s social ambi- 
tions. 


it does no 
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Everybody is labeled and ticketed in 
Washin The 
exactly what vour status and income are 
are laid down by law. If 
Fourth Assistant Secretary 


ton. whole world knows 
because they 
vou are the 
of State, it is of no earthly use for you 
or your Wile to pose as superior to the 
First 
ury, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
for you cannot get away with it. 
You are not superior, because the State 
Department Blue Book, where all these 
delicate, intricate, and important mat- 
ters of rank are carefully set forth, says 
so, and it is open to the guidance of all, 


and in all official functions receptions, 


dinners, and so forth, is serupulously fol- 
lowed. A few years ago the Russian 
ambassador, a widower, placed his 


daughter, who was the head of his house 
in a social sense, in the seat at dinner 
whi h would have been occupied by his 


wife if he had had one, and the Diplo- 


matic Corps buzzed about it for a 
month. 
Ata big function like a White House 


reception, therefore, everybody strains 


his eves and ears to commune with some 


one above him in thre official x ale. The 
wife of a Representative of long service 


and high rank in the House will nod per- 


functorily to the wife of a Representa- 


tive of inferior but stretch her neck 


rank, 


and bow ingratiatingly to the wife of a 
Senator of high position. 
lady from back home, enjoying the rare 
it to Washington, does not 
To her a White 


House reception, or one of John Bar- 


But the voung 


treat of a vi 
see these little vanities. 


rett’s beautiful affairs at the entrancing 
Pan-American building, with its Spanish 
vardens, intoxicating colored lights and 
bale the 
( hevy Chase Club, is a bewildering de- 
light. loves the beautiful music of 
the famous Marine Band; the stir, the 


’ 
he strange-look- 


romantt onies, or a dance at 


She 


hum of conversation; t 
ing diplomats from strange countries 

little 
nd women in Oriental COS- 


black men in great, rich robes: 


brown men 
$y) ° ronifie ys prmnes } } 
tumes; dignified Europeans with mono- 


cles: the and scores of our own 


SCOres 


army and navy officers, sleek, straight, 


clean-cut; and the thousands of genuine 
American girls with their healthy, out- 
of-doors color, bright eves, slim ankles, 
and gowns that give them a dash and 
style which no other women on earth 
can approach, And she loves the im- 
portant, mysterious, weighty talk of the 
politic ians. She feels as if she were at 
the heart of things. She vibrates with 
a tense aliveness at being part of the life 
she has read and dreamed of, and longed 
to see and feel for herself. In fact, that 
is what everybody else likes about Wash- 
ington, except, perhaps, the poor Presi- 
dent, to whom a big social function is 
worse than a hard day’s work, and who, 
but feel 
that it is a waste of valuable time. 
Official Washington does not spend all 
its time at play, however. Its men do a 
of work. 
them are as indefatigable as the hustling, 
driving, 
any American city. 


if he is conscientious, cannot 


reasonable amount Some of 
middle - aged business man in 
Probably the hard- 
est-worked man in Washington is the 
President, whoever he is, for he has 
greater responsibility as a leader in mak- 
ing policies and more routine duty as a 
mere executive officer than almost any- 
body else in the government machine. 
Except on reception and dinner nights, 
and the occasional evenings when he 
goes to the theater, the President goes to 
bed early. Ile must, or break down in 
Most of the officials in the 
administrative departments put in seven 
or eight hours at their offices every day 
except Saturday. 


his job. 


They have to, or get 
hopelessly behind in the discharge of 
their duties. Members of 
spend their forenoons attending to cor- 
respondence, participating in commit- 


Congress 


tee meetings, running errands for con- 
stituents about the departments, and 
receiving callers. In recent years, since 
business everywhere has become so 
closely related to, or dependent upon, 
government, most have 
had to become, to an unbelievable ex- 
tent, agents to business with 
the government for concerns in their 


districts. 


Congressmen 


transact 


Some Congressmen have em- 




















A CITY OF 
ployed additional clerks merely to run 
around the executive depart- 
ments to attend to things for people back 

the afternoon members. of 
attend the the 
as the business of govern- 


among 


home. In 
Congress SESSIONS of 
houses, and 
ment grows in volume and importance, 
continuous attendance and actual atten- 
tion to proceedings have become more 
and more necessary. 

While the comparatively few who 
make up official society are jockeying 
for place, striving for recognition, seek- 
ing greater power, trampling on those 
below, lifting themselves to those above, 
merely plugging 
along on their jobs, the great army of 


dallying at play, or 


government employees keeps steadily at 
the grind of turning out the government 
work for seven hours every day. Some 
of them have social ambitions—a long- 
ing to get into the whirl of official society 
about them. If they are girls, this is 
hard to do. If they are young men, it is 
easy, provided they have tact, patience, 
looks, and a dress suit. 
The great bulk of 
ployees, however, are sufficient unto 


government em- 
themselves, and if appearances count: for 
anything, they have as good a time and 
are as happy as anybody on the face of 
the globe. In the first place, the hours 
of work are not arduous 
half an hour for lunch; twelve-thirty to 
four-thirty. In the summer the depart- 
ments close at one o’clock on Saturdays 
and a great many young people (old 
ones, too) take Saturday morning off 
(charging it to their thirty days’ annual 
leave), which makes it possible to in- 
dulge in all sorts of delightful week-end 


nine to twelve; 
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trips—down the Potomac, over to the 
Eastern “Sho’,” Colonial Beach, Old 
Point, Atlantic City, Deer Park, or the 
Blue Ridge. But there are plenty of 
attractions in and around Washington 
the cool, inviting waters at the tidal- 
basin bathing-beach; six golf clubs in 
the wooded hills of the suburbs; innu- 
merable camps up and down the river; 
along the historic old 
and Potomac Canal; a 
stretch of water for motor-boat- 
ing; and thousands of acres of parks 
public baseball-fields, 
tennis-courts, golf-courses, and picnic- 
grounds. 

The work of the government in Wash- 
ington is, on the average, very well done. 


canoe clubs 
Chesapeake 
great 


equipped with 


Perhaps it is not done with such a rush 
(in normal times) as is work for private 
employers in other places, under the 
drive of competition, and with the fear 
of discharge constantly overhead. That 
it is thoroughly done cannot be denied. 
The workers, both politicians in high 
office and routine grinders in humble 
position, are usually deeply interested in 
their particular tasks, and try to do them 
the best they know how. They do not, 
however, make a treadmill or a morgue 
of their lives. They deliver the goods, 
but not (except in cases of emergency) 
taking time enough to make 
sure they are good goods—time spent, 


without 


incidentally, in pleasant surroundings, 
among agreeable, considerate people, all 
of whom seem to have about the same 
philosophy: “This must be done, and 
done well, but there’s no particular hurry 
about it, and in the meantime let’s be 
happy.” 








AT 


BY WILBUR 


AKE out your atlas and turn to the 

map of the world on the equivalent 
projection. Draw a line from New York 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and another 
from Vera Cruz to Liverpool. At the 
intersection of those two lines, a micro- 
scopic outpost remote in the sea, lies St. 
harbor turquoise and 
the 


Save 


CGreorge’s: the 
white as a 
slashed 


the green of palmettos 


apple greens town ils 


sepulcher, where it is 
sparsely with 
and pawpaws and the warmer emerald of 
bananas crowding their rags between the 
SHOWS walls 

\ great many queer things turn up 
first or last last) at St. 
George's. LTve a number of 


generally 

lived there 
vears, and as local representative of 
Swineherd Brothers Ship Corporation of 
Neweastle-on Tyne I’ve had to do with 
a few of them. Sucked out of the rims of 
that slow, gigantic whirlpool of the 


North Atlantie, than 


vanderer, meant for better things, 


one ocean 


has 
come creeping at last to throw her lines 
of that 


square and stare across with who knows- 


more 


over the coral quay market- 
what or wonder or chagrin at the vitre- 
ous facade of the inn called Two in the 
Bush, where captains and mates sit in- 
terminably over their rum-and-lime- 
juice behind the sun-parlor panes. 

We live on two planes at St. George's. 
There’s the lower plane of our workaday 
lives—the square, the coal on the coal- 
stages, the ships on the water, the Afri- 
cans in the shops, the captains and 
Two in the Bush. 
There's the upper, rarer plane — the 
huge, halt empty white hotel on the hill 
where the look 
down upon us briefly, and retreat again 


over the hills to the polite end of the 


mates, and 


winter visitors come, 


DANIEL 


TWO-IN-THE-BUSH 


STEELE 


dock, 
and where inns and lodges, hotels and 
with the morning, 
noon, and night of holiday. Altogether 
it lends to a place that needs it badly 
more than half a touch of the opéra 
bouffe. 


islands, where tourist steamers 


tea-houses swarm 


Sometimes on an evening in the season 
the more presentable of us make raids. 
We pul on our tail-coats, climb up the 
hill to the hotel, look over the five or six 
beautiful and desolate strays from the 
western continent, give up, have another 
drink, and find ourselves presently re- 
gravitating to the dance-orders of the 
garrison wives, Who have been watching 
and waiting, as of old, of old. And when 
the black men feel midnight in the air, 
turn almost anything into “God Save 
and pack up the fiddle and 
drum, then we creep downward again 
into the familiar dark. 


the King,” 


Our coattails 
flap behind us across the empty square; 
with faint 
know we're home again. 

“That’s the kind of a life, now!” 


“Right you are. It wasn’t so in war- 


we laugh sneers, sigh, and 


time, what?” 

No, no winter visitors, no hotel blaz- 
ing on the hillin war-time. But business 
at Two in the Bush was fine. Captains 
and mates in plenty rested in the sun- 
parlor those days at their houses’ ex- 
pense, and some had shrapnel bits in 
their stomachs in place of rum-and-lime. 

I believe there wasn’t another town 
on earth that took the armistice with 
less noise and a deeper sense of change 


than did St. George’s. The black folks 


made a bit of a hullabaloo, it’s true, but 
where the thing struck deep was at Two 
in the Bush, and, deepest of all, on the 
bridges and poop-decks of the ships that 
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cleared port that night under the half- 


forgotten miracle of running lights. [ve 
met one of those captains since, and he 
assured me it made him feel as_ self- 


conscious for the first watch or so as a 
school-boy in a Sunday collar. ie 
Just then was a natural and proper 
time to cast up accounts. All in all, from 
the first of the raiders to the last U-boat, 
my firm had lost seven ships—or eight? 
And when it that hesitant, 
appended **__or eight?” the reckoning 
found itself uncomfortably in the air. It 
was abominable, that cloud lagging in 
But on the 
seventh day of the armistice the Rose of 
England, as fine a steel cargo steamer as 


came _ to 


the blue sky of peace. 


a man wants to see, was three days over- 
due at the Azores for what was to have 
been her home-bound convoy. At the 
fortnight she was ten days overdue. 
Then “missing” at Lloyd’s. There was 
something especially distressing about 
that, like the pathos of the boys who 
lost their lives in the last minute of the 
war. 

Even that wasn’t the reason, though, 
that we St. Georgians fought so long for 
hope. The other ships my house had lost 
remained nothing but names printed in 
their bimonthly communications—sad, 
but the Rose of 
England was another matter. It was in 
our own harbor she had last been seen; 
St. David’s Light must have been her 
last glimpse of the land. Bound home 
from the West Indies, she had lain six 
days with us 


of course; damnable 


and six days in an ocean 
outpost, and especially in war-time, 1s 
enough to make new friends old and 
dear. 

It had been a little interlude of for- 
getfulness and gaiety, a sort of féte. 
Captain Erd had his wife with him; her 
and two other English women, school- 
ma’ams from Port of Spain, he was un- 
dertaking to get home. 
party 


So we made a 
the three ladies, Captain Erd, 
his first officer, Edward Greaves, and 
myself, as official representative of the 
owners. We had shut out the war; we 
Mrs. Erd 


had gone for picnics; and 


~) 
wt 


Greaves and I had made a rusty but 
light-hearted threesome on the garrison 
links; and we had even managed a ball 
in the dining-room at ‘Two in the Bush. 
That was the night before they left, a 
dancing, laughing farewell 
about to die 

I’m not a sentimental sort, I know, 
but the memory of that night, turned so 


“we W ho are 


tragic, used to take me somewhere in the 
middle and make me pucker up my eyes 
and blow my nose. 

It wasn’t anything in the dance-hall I 
remembered so poignantly. It was in 
the ragged palm-garden below, where 
Mary Erd and Greaves and IT had de- 
What 
a creature she looked, standing in the 
faint light filtering through the 
fronds from the windows overhead. 
What a woman she was, with her buoy- 
ant the warm crown of her 
chestnut hair, her gray English eyes, her 
lips half parted to the lift of youth! I 
remembered her so; 


scended to catch a breath of air. 


down 


carriage, 


and the other thing 
I remembered was Greaves’s eyes, drink- 
ing her in! 

Faithiul? Greaves was one of thos« 
lean, raw-cheeked, hawk-nosed seamen 
who are built like the oak for faith—a 
whole wood of oaks. His commander was 
his commander and his personal friend. 
Greaves himself didn’t even suffer. He 
was the sort who wouldn’t even know. 
But, Lord alive! a stranger could tell 
where the man’s heart was. ... 

You may imagine, perhaps, what a 
dismal relic a memory like that would 
make of itself afterward, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“With our beauty, our strength, our 
laughter, youth, honesty and deep faith- 
fulness, we 
you!” 

But Greaves wasn’t to die, after all. 
Greaves came back. 


who are about to die salute 


A lime schooner 
put him ashore at Barbados, twenty-one 
days after the armistice was signed 

Greaves in the flesh. The first news I had 
of it was in the cable notes in the 
Colonial Islander, and as I read it I had 
the feeling a man has who doesn’t know 
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he’s still been hoping against hope _ 
till he the definite the 
head. 


I was 


crack in 


vets 
vlad for Greaves, of 
(though even then there was the form- 
less suspicion that I shouldn’t be). But 
as for the Rose of England and the rest of 
them, it was “Finis” printed clean and 
black, 


Three days out from us, almost in the 


course 


hour of the war's conclusion, the Rose of 


England had been chased by a U-boat, 
one of the big submersible cruisers, and 
shelled into surrender. Captain Erd had 
the first 
Greaves himself had 


been killed on the bridge by 
that struck. 
gone through the ironie and hopeless 
(1 can 
Ordered by signal to aban- 


shot 


gesture of raising the white flag. 
see his face. 
don ship, they had made hard weather 
of it in the boats, 
running under fog and rain and earryving 
them down so fast a-lee that they knew 
nothing of the Rose of England’s end 
bevond the dull thuds of the attacker 
firing salvos from her two guns. Greaves 


a fairly heavy sea 


himself had been picked up seven days 
later with three other 
West 


quartermaster. 


men alive in the 
Indian negroes and a 


That was all 
That was the sum of words 


boat, two 
Danish 
there was. 
coming out to us from that obscure and 
tragic event—for the time being. 

Then, when memory was trying to 
heal and the world going on again in its 
orbit, who should turn up but Greaves 
himself. LT was coming across the square 
at noon, and I saw him planted on the 
sidewalk before the entrance to Two in 
the Bush. 
ning again; a bevy pried and peeped into 
Against 
their colorful frivolity he stood out stark 


Winter visitors were begin- 
the curio-windows at his back. 
and bleak and gray as an image cut in 
the gravest rock. 

I didn’t know what to say. In the end, 
of course, I came out with the old thing: 

* Where in the world did you: come 
from?” 

*T got in on the Royal Mail from the 


south this morning.” 


“Bound home, I suppose?” 


“T—I don’t know.” His eyes left 
He looked all around. I had a 


sense In the man of an obscure embar- 


mine. 


rassment, 
“Well, 
Heaven's sake!” 
And then, even in the sun-parlor, with 
a wicker table between us and the serene 
whiteness pouring over us and our mor- 
then there 


come along up-stairs, for 


tal frames at rest 
seemed nothing to say. Of course there 
were a hundred things. A dozen ques- 
tions swarmed through my mind, but I 


simply couldn’t. As for Greaves, he sat 


even 


as dumb as a log. 

“Well?” I cleared my throat at last. 
I struggled. ‘Well, how did—did—” 
My resolution went lame. ‘How did— 
how did Tito take it?” 

We ought both to have laughed at 
my funking. I can’t say why my mind, 
shying clear of ‘all the names I cared 
about, should have grasped at “Tito.” 
Unless it were that I had happened one 
day to speculate as to how a human 
animal like Tito would “stand the gaff” 
in some hypothetical moment of peril. 
I had seen him once on board the Rose 
of England and more than once ashore 
during that week. A huge creation of 
flesh, black as tar, straight from the 
Ivory Coast through one generation in 
the Caribbean jungles of Dominica— 
they had pointed him out to me as the 
bully of the forecastle. I could believe it. 
And bully of the shore, too. A babe in 
mind, a three-year-old bullock in muscle, 
a peculiarly darksome and gale-rocked 
ape, one would say, in matters relating 
With his meat-red 
lips, his immense white flashing smile of 
teeth, his hot eyes, his barrel of a neck, 
his long arms Well, when the Rose of 
England cleared there was more than 
one brown watcher in calico and madras 


to the opposite sex. 


on the quay’s edge to see her go, and 
their eyes were not on the bridge. . . . 
As I say, I had wondered most casually 
what a creature like that would do in a 
pinch. It must have been this that 
wagged my despairing tongue, “How 
did Tito take it?” 
































AT 


I saw the knuckles of Greaves’s hand 
on the table grow gray. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

This point-blank effect of my vapid 
query and the sudden, virulent focusing 
of his eyes took me aback. 

“Noth—nothing! Nothing at all! 
. . « Why?” 

“T wondered.” 

But his queerness had jarred me into 

a franker attitude. “And Mary—Mrs. 
Erd? She—was in your boat?” 
- His eyes had abandoned mine and 
gone out to lose themselves in the white 
flare of the market-place. His face, in 
the ruthless refraction of light, looked 
fleshless, a pack of bones covered with 
brittle skin. 

“No,” he said. “You understand I 
was the last to leave. I asked Mr. Bayly, 
the chief, to take charge of the ladies. 
He must have misunderstood. I spoke 
his boat for a moment an hour later. He 
was under the impression the ladies had 
gone with the second officer, Croode. He 
could say definitely that Miss Spence 
and Miss Talbot went over the side in 
his, Croode’s, boat. And he supposed 
Mrs. Erd had been—” 

Greaves got to his feet. He glanced 
down at me with a gleam of malignance, 
as if I had betrayed him into too long 
and bald a speech. 

A home-bound boat sailed three days 
later. ‘To my surprise Greaves failed to 
take passage. 

“I’m fagged! My dear fellow, I want 
a bit of rest!” he protested, with a trace 
of sullenness, when I met him squarely 
in the street. 

As a matter of course I had advised 
my people by cable upon Greaves’s arri- 
val. He was still in their service and 
wearing the stripes of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. The day after the English boat 
sailed I received a message ordering 
Greaves to report at Newcastle. When 
I found him lying in his underclothes in 
the room he had taken above Thwaite 
& Coy, the colored grocers, he settled the 
business promptly. Requesting the loan 
of a fountain-pen, he tore a leaf from a 
Vou. CXLIL—No 
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note-book and wrote out his resignation, 
which he asked me to be good enough 
to forward. Then he stretched himself 
once more on the mattress and stared at 
the ceiling. 

Once only in the days that followed 
did he betray himself in words: 

“This is the nearest place to where it 
happened, Canby.” 

I’ve said he was built like an oak for 
faith, and when that sort of thing goes 
queer it goes very queer indeed. You 
know the dog that cowers and starves 
and won't be driven away from the mas- 
ter’s grave? It’s something that has 
nothing to do with the brain, canine or 
human either. 

It looked like just one more case of a 
man going on the beach. I had liked 
him immensely; there was still the mem- 
ory of that week to be thought of; I tried 
to get hold of him. But one might as well 
have fondled an armadillo. Once I came 
upon him standing at the quay-side 
staring out through the harbor entrance 
with dry, unblinking eyes. There was a 
three days’ growth on his jaw. When a 
man like Greaves begins to neglect to 
shave he is in a bad way. .. . It was 
shortly after that that he came down 
with the island fever and was removed 


‘to the military hospital in the parish 


beyond the hills. I saw him for an in- 
stant in the covered cart, and he looked 
to be on the road to find his lost ship’s 
company now, in truth. 

It was near the beginning of Janu- 
ary that the amazing thing happened. 
One of the minor amazements was that 
I should have been the last inhabitant of 
St. George’s to know of it—I, the local 
and visible presence of the House. But 
it chanced that I was called to the west 
that forenoon, and so shortly before the 
first disturbance that, turning as the 
carriage came to the height of the hill, I 
saw something already wrong in the 
square below. One thing I observed was 
a scramble of midget men tumbling into 
a long-boat at the quay, and another was 
black smoke pouring from the funnel of 
Buttercamp’s tug. For a moment I had 
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the impulse to turn back. But I didn’t. 
| went on. 

In a way I shall never forgive myself, 
for by that contravention of impulse I 
to see. 


missed something a man ought 


If you saw it in the papers you saw it 


badly done, a mere sapless procession of 


marine reporter's words, the husk 
around the rich, romantic meat of that 


event. 
I Jost it all: 


pothesis come down from St. David's 


the first incredible hy- 


and moving like a little wind through the 
white streets and the whiter square; the 
stouter, more authentic word, the man- 


ning of long-boats (I had a glimpse of 


that); the swifter eruption of tugboat 
after tugboat; the hour-by-hour gossip 
and shuffling and awe of the waiters 
ashore; the ordered succession of false 


alarms in the square. And then, at noon, 
the veritable presence between the head- 
lands; 
rounded by its fringe of long-boats and 


the red loom of the carcass sur- 
urging tugs, towering higher and higher, 


and gaunter, in its slow 
Queer things have come to St. 
George's, but nothing 


that rusty, shell-bitten derelict given up 


gaunter ap- 
proach. 


queerer vet than 


out of the slow whirlpool of the sea. 
When [ arrived finally, caught by tele- 
phone and almost killing the horse over 
the hills, the Rose of England wis already 
made fast to the quay, shutting up the 
whole side of the square with her hulk. 
Booms held her ten feet clear of the rock 
and the curious throng.  Buttercamp, 


Hebron, the 


tercamp’s men were waiting in a kind of 


pilot, and five or six of But- 


formal group amidships. Leaning over 


the wrecked rail of the bridge, lofty, 


monumental, solitary as a desert lion, 
was Tito, the black man. 

I knew already (so much over the 
*‘phone) that it was Tito who had 


course he hadn’t 


her in. Of 
actually brought her; any one lone man 


brought 


would have about as much influence 


a six-thousand-ton steamer gone 
Lito it 


was, however, who had been found alone 


upon 
dead as a flea on an elephant. 


on board when the winds and currents 


of the ocean brought the Rose of England 
drifting within binocular range of St. 
David’s Light; and Tito it who 
would have to be reckoned with in sub- 
sequent proceedings under his Majesty’s 


Was 


court of salvage. 

He received me on board with the 
distrait tolerance of a potentate 
for an ambassador. He actually man- 
aged that pose. Buttercamp and the pilot 
joined me in that momentous midday 
tour of inspection. But first I heard 
Buttercamp bidding his men in the waist 
“stand tight and keep an eye out—till 
the magistrate arrives.” 

“What's the row?” I hated the man’s 
red-tape mind. 

“I thought best, sir.” He indicated 
the scuppers on the port side of the deck. 

The Rose of England still bore her 
dead, a floating charnel-house. And the 
child-of-the-jungle soul of that sea-con- 
queror, preening and posturing before us, 


stood revealed. 

Alone in the solitude of the ocean, his 
and the blaze 
of hot noons, his eyes fearfully averted in 
the moonshine of pale nights (Can’t you 
see him?), he had been able to endure 
everything to the last—everything but 
that actual, physical coming-to-grips 
with the dead. His progress fore and aft 
of the ship must have been a trouble of 


nose lungs assailed in 


navigation, like the zigzag courses of a 
beat to windward, steering to clear the 
Nor 


could those dangers to the navigation of 


horrid environs of this and that. 


his feet have always stood the same. 
Like Mississippi sand-bars, they must 
have been more or less continually shift- 
ing. The Rose of England had been 
through storms; a deck is smooth; things 
slide. 
they grow lighter and lighter under the 
ministrations of the sun, they will slide 
oftener and at less accountable moments 
in a seaway. So those small, red-lidded, 
half-averted eyes of Tito’s must have 
been forever under the necessity of cal- 


Day by day, week by week, as 


culating new courses across the desert 
reaches of that deck (Can't you see those 
and week by week through that 


eyes? ’ 
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empty eternity of time, as the remnants 
of the comrades of his bullying days 
took on more and more a kind of cor- 
poreal levity, and the grimaces of last 
pain dried flatter and tighter about the 
slowly discovered teeth, it must have 
become less and less possible for his 
mind to contemplate the idea of the 
that would help—the 
three or four sudden rushes, the lifts and 
powerful heaves with his eyes tight shut, 
the bumps on the rail, the faint splashes 
in the sea... . 


only business 


Now in the crowded noon, sustained 
a pediment by the shuffle and 
whisper of adulation that came up over 


as on 


the quayward side, he seemed to give the 
lie to these speculations. He was mag- 
If ever I saw a man 
drunk with the lordship of his own soul 
I would have said (then) that it was that 
shining black Afro-Caribbean animal, 
that huge, sleek, two-legged panther, 
Tito. His devouring lust to be ashore 
and engulfed in his rewards was not hid- 
den. He followed me about the deck 
under obvious protest, with impatience 
and disdain. 

I was under the necessity of scrutiniz- 
ing the mummies in the scuppers. I per- 
formed the duty in a gingerly silence. 
There were three in all—relics of ordi- 
nary seamen, I judged—one a mulatto, 
one a Scandinavian perhaps, shot badly 
through the abdomen; one a Jap. 

“Well, Tito, is that all?” 

He stood with his arms akimbo, his 
black fists on his hips. 

“IT understand,” I went on, 
Captain Erd was also killed.” 

He continued in the same pose of pre- 
occupied disdain. But there had come 
the ghost of a shift in his eyes. Perhaps 
it impressed me more than was war- 
ranted; from that moment, however, 
I was able to shake off a sense 
of something, somewhere, obscurely 


nificent, superb. 


“that 


not 


amiss. 

“T say, Tito, look up, will you? 
What’s happened to Captain—to the 
body of 
bridge, 


Captain Erd? Still on the 


eh?” 
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“See in the fohwahd house, suh.” He 
kept his eves down. 

The superstructure of the 
Rose of England stood up two decks from 


forward 
the main; above, the chart-room and 
the bridge; below, the captain’s quar- 
the 
round bay under the bridge, reached 
baft of it, 
where he had his desk, his lounge, cof- 
fee-machine, and so on, and into which 
the door from the outer deck gave en- 
trance. 

I had known Captain Erd in life; only 
for a week, it is true, but in that week 
with something approaching intimacy; 


ters—his state-room forward in 


only through the large cabin ; 


at least with a certain bantering, holiday 
gaiety of intercourse. I remembered 
him as a heavy-set, auburn-bearded, 
blue-eyed Cornishman, pleased with sim- 
ple things, 


That made it a dozen times worse for 


eating and laughing well. 


me. 

He sat in an arm-chair near the door 
in the forward bulkhead leading to his 
state-room. 
its white-painted panels behind his back 
thrust him out at us In strong silhouette. 
There he sat, bolt upright, staring at 
our intrusion with his distended, luster- 
less eyeballs. He seemed to drone, but 
that The only sign of his 
wound was an untidy blackness on the 
breast of his jacket, and even that was 
half hidden by the dull red mat of his 
beard. 


gl ve, 


The door was shut, so that 


was flies. 


In one hand, brown as a Mocha 
there lay 
ship’s biscuit, and there were crumbs on 
his fallen lower lip and on his beard. The 
refraction of sunlight, pouring in across 
the floor, picked out the last detail of 
that inexplicable and horrid suspension 
of the act of taking food. ... 

I wheeled on Tito and found him a 
dozen feet away by the rail. My voice 
snapped out, appallingly public in that 
hush: 

“What the devil? He was killed on 
the bridge—?” 

The black fellow bolted. I caught him 
in the ship’s waist. It was too bad of 
me to spoil the magnificent gesture 


three-quarters of a 
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of his return, but I was puzzled and 
I Was mad. 

“See here, my man -* 

He lashed out at me in whining pro- 
test. “Look at me, suh! Haven't I 
bring this steamship in from the ocean? 
Alone? No man else can’t do that. 
That’s enough. Now [I’m all tiahed out 
I wish to go ashoah now. Let me go!” 
His gesticulations grew more gigantic 
and uncertain above me. “TI wish to go 
ashoah. I say I've been a long time at 
sea. LT wish to have a drink of rum. I 
wish to have a friend. [ wish to foahget 
I'm tiahed out. Pm not youah man, suh. 
I'm a bettah man ‘n you ah, suh. [ve 
bring in the Rose of England alone 

He had shaken off my grip. With the 
soundless and ponderous agility of an 
ape he parted the guarders at the rail. 
He came to his own with an enormous 
leap and was swallowed up in the black 
gulf of their welcome. Swallowed up! 
Borne away in the dark tide! Nectar 
and ambrosia; shadowy joys, unutter- 
able rewards, barbaric anodynes! 

It was a problem in irony. The cable- 
wires of the world were gorged with his 
name and deed (I had no doubt); in a 
way we should all have been proffering 
him wine in golden goblets and waving 
peacock fans. Yet he was a beast and 
he made me sick, and there was nothing 
for it but to go and fish him out again 
from the blandishing gulf and keep him 
ruthless company till I knew the things 
I had to know. 

The market-square was already almost 
empty. Bostwick, the fat proprietor of 
‘Two in the Bush, beckoned me from a 
window 

“Wanted at the ‘phone... . Yes, 
you. From the hospital.” 

Merciful Heavens! I had completely 
forgotten Greaves. 

It was not his voice over the wire, but, 
I judged, one of the hospital orderlies. 
His tone betrayed the man’s sense of 
playing a bit of the fool. 

* Beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Cireaves 
wishes me to ask you to tell him it’s a lie. 


Those are his words, sir.” 


“Lie? About the Rose of England?” 

“Not so much that, sir, as— Please 
wait and I'll ask him again. ... He 
says it’s about the person named Tito. 
That it was not Tito. You're to say defi- 
nitely that it was not Tito.” 

I could have slapped Greaves. If 
there’s one thing worse than a drunk- 
ard’s burbling, it’s a sick man’s babbling. 

“Tell him for God’s sake to go to 
sleep!” 

Why couldn’t he mind his own busi- 
ness? His mystery-making was unrea- 
sonable and pointless, but it had suc- 
ceeded in doing me no good. It was just 
one more thing. For the first time I was 
aware of a tremor of uneasiness as I 
stood in the doorway of St. John the 
Apostle Hall and told Tito to come out. 

It’s not the wisest thing to prod even 
the mildest of animals in the mating 
season. And Tito was not the mildest. 

It was a child’s mind of a peculiarly 
obnoxious bent, sulky, galled by  re- 
straint, secretive and boastful by turns, 
by turns cold with some inscrutable 
anxiety and warm with wild lusts of ex- 
pectancy. And moment by moment, 
first and last, it revolved gigantic out- 
breaks of rebellion and deliverance. 
That was Tito’s mind, and for all the 
will and perspiration spent that after- 
noon I never had more than a corner of 
it to work with. 

. No, he had no idea why the Rose 
of England had not been sunk. To my 
hypotheses—that there might have been 
another ship heaving in view—that the 
thing might have had something to do 
with sudden wireless news of the armis- 
lice—that this or that—to them all he 
would give me only an abstracted, “I 
can’t rightly say, suh.” All he knew was 
that when the order came to lower the 
boats away he had “thought it out” 
(sic) and decided that anything was bet- 
ter than taking chances with the Hun— 
“Them hell devils, you can’t rightly say 
what they'll do to you, suh”—and he 
had retired into the forecastle, got in his 
bunk, wrapped the blanket about his 
head, and remained there (praying, I 
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presume) till some hours after the thud 
of the last shot. Then, “walking out on 
deck” had found the ship 
afloat and the sea deserted. 

You must not imagine that this infor- 


(sic), he 


mation emerged in a lump, as written 
down. So much ts the grist of perhaps 
My 


forth 


four hours of cross-examination. 


mountainous laborings brought 
mice, 

The sun-parlor, where I had led him 
in face of Bostwick’s scandalized protest, 
wouldn’t do. Before the panes lay too 
much of the square exposed, too many 
awning-shadows and street-mouths full 
That be- 
leaguered us. Inexorably, in the very 
middle of a fragment of speech, ‘Tito’s 
attention had slipped my grasp; he 


of eves. dusky patience 


seemed to grow more distraught, more 
glossy and vital, more unpleasantly re- 
splendent. .. . ! o, certainly, the sun- 
parlor would not do. 

As the sun declined and the square be- 
low became a purple pool of dusk peo- 
pled with a bolder allurement, I had to 
decide upon some shift. I had gained 
something from Tito, it is true; enough 
to fill out the body of a formal report to 
the House. 


and more pressing way, I had gained 


But in another, a queerer 


There was a 
question I wanted Tito to answer. The 


precisely nothing at all. 


strange thing about that question was 
that I hadn’t the slightest notion what it 
It remained shapeless and un- 
namable, a shade lurking just beyond 
the finger-tips of my mind. It had in it 
It had the corpse of Captain 
Erd sitting in a buzz of flies in his cabin 
with a biscuit in his hand and crumbs on 
his beard. It had in it Greaves’s life- 
and-death imbecilities over the “phone. 
[t struck root deeper back in memory to 


Was. 


elements. 


other acts and words: 

“How did Tito take it?” 

“What do you mean by that?”—And 
the graying knuckles and the abrupt 
scrutiny of his eyes, as if the name of 
Tito had struck him in a profound and 
shocking Way. ... Why? 

To save me, I couldn’t get hold of that 
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“Why?” But it made me just the least 
bit sick at my stomach, all the same... . 
“Tito,” [ said, “there are only one or 
two more points. I want you to come 
aboard with me for a moment or so.” 

* Aboahd?” We was on his feet. An 
enormous violence of panic seemed to 
throw him about. “Tsay, suh, but I’m 
not youah man. Haven't I done enough? 
No, suh, vou got no legality to keep me. 
I salvage the Rose of England—me 
man alone. 


one 
Do you thank me? No, 
you try and make me a run-and-fetch 
man foah you. No, suh; I'm my own 
mastah. I got engagements. I don’t wish 
to go aboahd to - night. 
legality... .” 


You got no 


The forensics sat clumsily on his mys- 
terious but unmistakable terror of re- 
turning to that ship, now he was once 
clear of her. 

“No!” Hs voice increased in vio- 
**No, no, no!” 

I had succeeded in winning him then 
to the lesser of two evils. He followed me 


lence. 


almost docilely to the floor above, where 
Bostwick, grudging but impressed, gave 
me a Still contemplating that 
fearful, narrowly escaped alternative, he 


roon.. 


took the chair I placed for him, facing 
the window, but far enough back so that 
the square beneath was hidden and only 
the rail and superstructure of the Rose of 
England beyond it showing, like a paint- 
ing on a stage-drop in the failing light. 

[ settled myself. I informed him with 
quiet resolution “what was up.” 

His little eyes came to me. He pulled 
himself together. Given time to think, 
a bit of that aura of the epical hero 
crept back about him. 

“IT told you the truth, suh. 
moah you wish?” 

There he had me. What more, indeed, 
did I wish? In the silence that filled that 
cardboard box of a room, touched from 
without by the tiny sounds of the town 
and the inn itself—laughter, rustle of 
palm fronds, faint tinkling of crockery— 
in the silence I began to suspect that I 
was looking just a little the fool. I 
struck out at random: 


What 
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“How did Captain Erd get down 
there, from the bridge?” 

There was a perceptible pause. The 
dusk was so heavy now in the room that 
| couldn’t see the expression on his face. 

“T can't rightly say that, suh.”’ 

“What have you ever done to the 
first officer, Mr. Greaves, Tito?” 

* Mistah Mistah 
suh?”’ 

His mystification was so patent that I 
felt 
silence returned. Once more the shape- 
less question had eluded the finger-tips 
of my mind. The light of a crescent, 
descending moon grew in the sky and, 
falling through the window in a ghostly 
the 


Greaves? Greaves, 


sillier than ever. The oppressive 


parallelogram, encompassed big, 
gray, bare feet of the negro. 

I was at the end of my rope... . 

There was the sound of a latch click- 
ing, and 
stepped into the room. In the light cast 
about him from the hallway for an in- 
stant I saw him, and Tito, his head 
twisted awkwardly over his shoulder, 
saw him, too. Greaves, the daft one, the 


the door opened, Greaves 


wisp of hospital meat, the paper-covered 
skeleton. 
had ona pair of soldier-breeches over his 
raincoat draped his 

His feet flapped in 
His uncovered hair was a 


The man was grotesque. He 


pajamas, and a 
peaked shoulders. 
straw slippers. 
straw-cock; his eves were large, round, 
whitish, and rimmed with membranous 
pink. 

He said nothing at all. But as the door 
clicked to, plunging us all again in 
gloom, Tito’s lips gave issue to such a 
bleat as I had never heard and never 
care to hear again. It was the sort of 
thing that runs up a man’s spine. It 

It hung immensely high- 
small, disembodied in the 

It was shocking and unset- 
tling, out of that mass of puissant flesh. 

The explanation struck my mind. 
With this and that and the other thing, 
not one of us had thought to tell the 
negro of the first officer's escape, his 
actual in this 


continued. 
pitched, 


shadows. 


return, his 
island, 


presence 


now. 
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I opened my lips to plunge into ex- 
planation. It would be a relief. The 
situation was too much. On the one 
hand that bleat, dying off in gasps like a 
jackass’s plaint, and the vision of those 
two apelike great toes sticking straight 
up in the moon-patch on the floor; on 
the other, that fellow Greaves sneaking 
into the corner behind my chair, mad 
with fever, escaped from hospital who 
knows how, thrusting in upon us, mak- 
ing a splendid mess of things altogether. 
I could have shaken both of them. 

I say, I opened my lips. Then I 
closed them. I waited. Behind me I 
heard the febrile breathing of the 
watcher. That was all. It became in- 
tolerable. Presently I should have 
screamed. 

But at last Greaves spoke, his voice 
glaucous, implacable, stupid: 

“Tito, were you alone on board that 
ship?” 

In the faint upflare from the light spot 
I perceived just the two whites of the 
black man’s fixed on me, 
perately. It is a fatal thing for a man 


eves des- 


to look at a ghost. 
“Tio,” i 


alone?” 


came again, “were you 

I saw a glint of teeth as Tito’s lips 
stirred in a whisper. 

*Foah the sake of Christ Lawd, Mis- 
tah Canby!” 

** Tito, were you alone?”’ 

It was like a hammer 
dull, monotonous blows falling out of the 
dark. The implacable iteration began to 
beat in my brain. What was the fevered 
What? I became 


aware that there was sweat on my tem- 


successive, 


fellow driving at? 


ples. 

* Tito, were you alone?” 

I knew! In one black flash I 
saw what Greaves was driving at—what 
from the very first of those first days his 


I saw! 


sick imaginings had been clutching to 
him and alternately pushing away. . . . 
The unspeakable thing 

Was in me \ rebellion of protest! 
It was an act of sacrilege against 
divinity of thought. I wanted to 


the 
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burst out against Greaves, to hush him 
+s on 
I saw the tiny picture of a 
gray-eyed, warm-haired woman stand- 
ing in a light filtered through 
fronds. I saw the picture of a steamer 


up, to wring his crazed neck. 
pictures. 


down 


rolling dead and remote and forgotten of 
God on the naked desert of a sea... . 

I tried to get away from that negro, 
but now, as if it had become in reality 
a nightmare, I saw him swelling in sight, 
obtruding hugely out of the dark, falling 
upon me with the wide, moist, grasping 
He occupied the 

He smothered 
He clung to me and 
breathed his breath in my face. 

* No, suh, Mistah Canby; foah the 
sake of Christ Lawd I'll tell you the truth. 
No, suh, I was not alone on that ship.” 

My wrists endured the sucking of his 
palms. I held my voice level: 

“Who was with you on that ship, 
Tito?” 

“The captain, suh.” 

“But the captain was dead, Tito, like 
the others.” 
Dead? 
Can't I see him shrivelin’ away one day 
aftah anotheh? Can’t I smell him? .. . 
But tell me this, 
man come walkin’ down the laddah from 
the bridge, suh? How can he open the 
doah to his cabin, suh? How can he 
stand theah inside the doah waitin’ foah 

Tito—?” 


“Come!” 


tentacles of his hands. 
moonlight at my knees. 
my struggles. 


Of couhse he was dead, suh. 


suh, how can a dead 


I shook him again. “ Look 
at me and talk sense!” 

But his butter-plate eyes had strayed 
to the left of mine, and there, over my 
shoulder, I felt Greaves’s hot face hang- 
ing and waiting. 

“If you've anything to tell me,” I 
expostulated, “start at the beginning 
and tell it straight. back in that 
chair first; look out of the window, and 
don’t be a damned fool.” 


Sit 


He got 
his eves away from the ghost of Greaves 
and stared out at the Rose of England’s 
upper works, riding motionless in the 
oblique, silvery flood. 


For some reason he obeyed. 
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“Tell it straight, Tito. 
pened first?” 

*Fuhst? Fuhst thing of all he jumps 
out at me.” 

“Go slow!” 

“Yes, suh. That's 
the vehy fuhst mohning aftah. TI come 
on deck from the fo’e’sle, wheah I been 
all night. I don’t like them cohpses, so I 
stay inside the fo’e’sle in the night-time. 
I come out. I think to myself I'd like to 
know wheah in the ocean I am. The 
captain he always put a line on the 
chaht. Only I don’t like to go up on the 
bridge because he’s lyin’ theah. I think 
maybe he got the chaht in his cabin 
below. 


What hap- 


Look heah, suh. 


So I go theah and I open the 
doah. Then, suh, he is theah, waitin’ be- 
hind that doah. Some time in the night 
When 
I pull that doah open he falls out on top 
of me, wavin’ his ahms. He nevah say 
nothin’, because he’s dead and stiff and 
the blood dry on his jacket and his 
mouth open. He just wait theah and fall 
out on Tito... .” 

“What did you do then, Tito?” 

“T went back fohwahds and got into 
my bunk and stayed theah three days 
till I got too thuhsty.” 

“What did you do then, when you got 
too thirsty, Tito?” 

“I got to the galley, suh.” 

“To get to the galley, aft, you had to 
pass the captain’s cabin?” 


he’s come down from the bridge. 


I was consciously and elaborately 
holding him up, like a witness at the bar. 

“Yes, suh.”’ 

“Was Captain Erd still lying where he 
had ‘jumped out’ at you?” 

“No, suh. But the doah was still open 
and I seen him theah.” 

“Where, Tito?” 

*“Wheah you seen him youahself, suh, 
sittin’ in that chaih with back to that 
stateroom doah inside, staihin’ at me 
with his eyes wide open.” 

“Yes, Tito. Did 
the captain have in his hand, at that 
time, the bit of biscuit 

“No, suh. Oh no, suh. 
lateh on—” 


Now, one thing. 


That come 
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Just when?” 

“That must have been a week lateh, 
maybe moah, suh. I was in the galley 
evehy day, you undehstand that, suh. 
Well, suh, one day it seemed to me I 
] know that food, suh; 
I know that watah, 
find two tin of biscuit 
Suh, 


you can’t undehstand. You nevah been 


miss some food. 
I count evehy tin. 
evehy inch. | 
open and some watah gone, too. 


all alone on a steamship out in the ocean 

night and day—day and night—with 
the cohpses of men.” 

“What did you do then, Tito?” 

*Deah Lawd, suh, I feel as if things 
grab at me behind my back in that galley 

evehy minute. Pm allalone, but yet, 
suh, [ can’t stuhh hand noah foot 
out of that galley. It’s wuhse about that 
food than it was even about him jumpin’ 
out on me. Say theah could be a dead 
man walk! But no suh, theah ain’t no 
dead man wants to eat. What good it 
do him? Tell me that, suh!” 

“Yes, Tito. And then? You stayed in 
the galley?” 

“Yes, suh, I stay theah in the galley. 
It come on dahk. It come on moonlight 

big, full moon. I have a big drink of 
and anothah big drink. It come 
on late. Then I heah him—pat-pat-pat 
light-foot 

“Heard him? You actually mean to 
say 


rum 


on deck 


“Oh, suh, I heah that cohpse plenty 
times on a calm night, prowlin’ and 
prowlin’. ... Now I heah him, and 
he’s comin’ towahds the galley. What's 
Tito to do? I jump out of that galley 
and I see him, just a shadow creepin’ 
the the fohwahd 


along in shade of 


house. I give one yell, suh. Then he 
stop. Then he give one daht back and 
I heah him slam that cabin doah to 
behind him. Then I’m crazy. I'm 


crazy, suh!” 
Now that dark nar- 
rator, lost wholly in the past, made the 
thing live. 


Crazy, indeed. 


His gestures were powerful; 
his strong legs held him a little clear of 
the chair-seat; his eyes were fixed and 


rapt upon the faintly luminous deck 
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hanging in the night beyond the square. 
He would have been surprised to know 
that, sentence by sentence, he was deliv- 
ering himself from death. 

“Tm crazy, suh. I think to myself, 
What the hell, Tito! A man got to do 
It come to that. I go back 
and get anothah big drink and I come 
out on deck. I see old Swanson lyin’ 
there in the scuppers. I give him 
a kick in the chest. I’m crazy. I go 
and walk to that cabin doah. I look 
atit. Then all of a sudden I think to 
myself: See heah, Tito, theah ain’t no 
cohpse wants to eat. Somebody is play- 
in’ tricks with Tito. Umerazy. I think 
tomyself: Tito, yougoright through that 
place, stateroom and all. You fling that 
cohpse ovehboahd and be done with it. 
With that rum I can do anything. I pull 
that doah open. I mahch into that 
cabin. I tuhn on the electric light. And 
theah sit that cohpse staihin’ at me, and 
foah deah God sake he been eatin’ biscuit 
suah enough! Yes, suh, I see crumbs left 
on his whiskah. He got a piece left in his 
hand. Eatin’! .. . Foah God sake!... 
I back out of that doah and I slam it 
good, like a cannon-bang. And I nevah, 
nevah, nevah goin’ to open that doah 
SUG. .5..° 

The actuality of his rout at the hands 
of that imperturbable biscuit-feaster was 
He had heaped down in his 


something. 


too near. 
chair. 

** Nevah, nevah!”’ he breathed. 

“Tito,” I pulled him up, “ was that 
the last you had from him?” 

**T nevah go near him again... 

“But did you ever hear him—” 

“Oh yes, I heah him all right, suh. 
Come a calm night I heah him prowlin’, 
prowlin’. Light-foot! He don’t weigh 
so much now, that cohpse don’t. Pat- 
pat-pat. Oh, deah Lawd, suh! Light- 
foot!” 

And of a sudden, in the close gloom, 
with the weight of his outthrust chest 
and shoulders coming against my back, 
Greaves found a voice. 

“Tito, how long has it been now since 
you heard it last?” 


9 














AT 


Tito’s eyes jerked to the half-forgot- 
ten, ghostly questioner. 

“T—I can’t rightly— 
maybe five nights—’ 


Two nights— 
“Heaven send!” T[ heard the prayer 
and 
clambering and 
The burst of 
light showed him in grotesque outrush, 
flapping, a flittergibbet of fever and 
haste. 


buried in’ Greaves’s  windpipe, 


straightway he was 


stumbling for the door. 


Making the best pursuit I could, it was 
with difficulty I him 
across the square to the quay-side. The 
was dark 
His 
loomed gray and set. “Hurry!” was all 
he said. 

No one was at the gang-plank of the 
Rose of England; the had 


slipped off to better company than the 


caught almost 
moon was going down. — It 


there, like a pond-bottom. face 


guarders 


corpses still lying in the scuppers for the 
eye of that magistrate not yet located in 
the west of the islands. 

the cabin door 
inside. 


Greaves threw open 


and turned the electric switch 
But the batteries must have long ago 
gone dead. 

“Have vou a match, Canby?” 

I handed The little flare 


illuminated the interior. Captain Erd 
stared at us from his chair, and again he 


him one. 


seemed to drone. It was all precisely as 
it had been, even to the remains of that 
unwholesome feast—even to the state- 
room door standing like a white mat in 
a frame behind him. 

Like Tito on that other moonlit night 
of crisis, Greaves was “crazy”’ now. He 
was striding toward that door when the 
match went out; in the darkness I heard 
the guarding chair thrust aside, the soft 
impact of that exemplary “watcher by 
the threshold” tumbling down, and the 
opening of the door. 

Things pulled me two ways—inward 
—out on deck. I was out on deck when 
Greaves re-emerged, bearing Mary Erd 
wrapped in a merchant-captain’s great- 
coat in his arms. It preposter- 
ous for him to think he could carry even 
her, for he had no flesh or sinew on him, 
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and his knees bent in. But when IT put 
out my hands for that bundle the fierce- 
ness of his face drove me off. 

He didn’t seem to know what to do, 
where to go, how to act. | was almost 
In face of the gigantic mysteri- 
stood there and 


as bad. 
oushess of things we 
talked in calm voices. 

* You were afraid of this from the very 
beginning,” [ said. 

“Yes. [told you the ‘chief* thought 
she must be in Croode’s boat. What I 
didn’t tell you was that IT spoke Croode’s 
boat ten minutes after that, myself. ...” 

There we stood, like two gawks. 

“Good Heavens alive, man!” I broke 
out. 

The tottering idiot thought again that 
I was going to rob him. He swayed off 
as fast as he could along the deck. As 
I caught up I saw Mary Erd’s eyes open 
and rest on the ear and fever-crinkled 
cheek of her bearer. 
hovering over her lips: 


[| heard a whisper 


“Edward Greaves. . . . Edward!” 

He battled to keep up. On my word, 
he was like a tippler trying to fool a 
policeman. 

*Edward—is 
You're here? 
thing—?”’ 

He sucked at his paper cheeks, 

“Tm tired, Edward. I've been 
frightened. And I’ve had to do awful 
things—awful things. I’ve played tricks 
with the—the dead.” 

And there went the blighted, trans- 
figured fool, puffing and teetering down 
the plank toward Two in the Bush—a 
skeleton bearing a skeleton in his arms 
and muttering, “Yes, Mary; Mary, 
yes—” ina silly way. 

I was the one fit one among the three, 
and I was the one to lag. As I lagged, 
midway of the market-square, where the 
measures of a “‘fox-trot’? came down 
faintly from the yellow windows on the 
hill, my eye caught the shadow of a 
creature of the night, making off, not un- 


is everything all right? 
You won't let any—any- 


accompanied, into the velvet cavern of a 
by-street. That was ‘Tito, conqueror of 
the sea. ... 

















THE CITY OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 


AMERICA GOES 


VI—THE 


BY EDWARD 


I some one were to ask me to define 

the territorial limits of our North- 
west, | should probably reply that I 
know it as the land of the yellow cars. 
The 
colored passenger trains which slip in 
of the Chicago railroad hub 
from Lake Michigan to the 
Rim, to the great Puget 
Sound country. It is of this, our greater 
Northwest, stretching back from 
gateway cities of St. Paul and of Minne- 
apolis, that we shall write in this article: 
of America going hack to work in the 
empire states of Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington. 


long orange-colored and lemon- 


and out 
extend 


Western 


new 





its 


SEETHING 


WITH MT. HOOD IN TIE DISTANCE 


BACK TO WORK 
NORTHWEST 


HUNGERFORD 





“But zc America back to 
work?” some one rises at once to ask me. 

After twelve thousand miles of travel 
around the rim of the land in the first 
half of this vear of grace, 1920, I think 
that I can answer honestly that she is. 
Not) perhaps with enthusiasm, not 
with her energy well directed—and with 


going 


such luxury industries as the “movies” 
pleasure automobiles taking far 
than their fair share of raw 
materials and labor; with the great 
strikes of the coal-miners, the 
workers, and the railroaders hanging 
like deep black clouds over the very 
face of the land—yet back of all these 


and 
more 


steel- 
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the old 


still is leavening, the spirit of a dominant 


discouragements Americanism 
people who have been through a great 
upset, mental and physical, is beginning 
once more to reassert itself, 

One might 


entire twelvemonth in 


easily have spent this 
Northwest 


and have failed to see this deeper and 


our 


under- 
That is the 


corner of our land which to-day 


this better spirit) of America 
lving the entire situation. 
one 
still sits among its greatest: perplexities. 
In all probability the fact that it ts in 
the 


newest corner of 


many Ways 
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might easily have been stolen from 
Salem, or Newburyport, or the elder 
Portland, and set down among the 


stately pines which face the Willamette. 
And 
Oregon towns, 


Eugene, Ashland. 


as Portland goes, so go the older 


Salem, the capital, 


Washingion stands almost in antith- 
Oregon. It is. still 
and new. There are hundreds of miles 
of virgin forest within it, although with 
the present almost sinister progress of 
the lumbering 
industry they 


esis. to very raw 





ourcivilization 

that holds the 
last the 
dying outposts 


few of 
of genuine wil- 
derness within 
the United States 

has much todo 
with it, while 
even within. its 
borders the cas- 
ual and fairly 
unobsery ant 
traveler may see 
a distinct differ- 
ence between its 
two most western 
states—Oregon 
and Washing - 
ton. 

Oregon looks 
like New Eng- 
land. One may 
easily stretch a 
point and say 
that it is New 
England. Tradi- 








will not survive. 
The first 
ehild born in 
Seattle still lives 


there. 


white 


The two states 
on the two banks 
of the Columbia 
are vastly differ- 


ent. Their peo- 
ple and their 
methods of set- 
thement have 


different. 
Two-thirds of the 


present day Ore- 


bee nh 


gonilans were 
born within the 
limits of their 
own state; but 
less than a quar- 
ter of the resi- 
dents of Wash- 


ington may claim 
a similar distine- 
tion. It is really 
fearfully new, 








tion avers that this state of our 
BIG WOODS NEAR SPOKANE, A PORTION OF THE i Y 

almost a century ; stated farthest North- 
anges ‘ LARGEST BODY OF WHITE PINE 1N THE WORLD Sauie 

ago its founders west. This may 


tossed a coin as 

to whether its chief city should be called 
Portland or Boston. Portland it became, 
and Portland has never lost the appear- 
ance of having been taken up bodily and 
earried all the way across the continent. 
Its neat white houses on the hillsides 


for and 
some of the changeable 


account 
fairly excuse 
characteristics of its people. One under- 
stands why there should have been a 
considerable breadth and 
sentiment in regard to one Ole Hanson, 
for instance; and even why Seattle 


variation of 
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hould have had the “general strike” 
Which was such bad advertising for 
her But now that the *° general 
strike” is a matter of rapidly receding 
history, it may not be amiss to. say 


that it may have had certain educational 
Values: and we may add that Seattle her- 
self is probably capable of overcoming 
entirely its unpleasant advertising effect. 

She that 
in the 


and this may 


is not apt to repeat dis- 


avreeable strike « xy rience—not 


near Tuture at any rate 


he put down as a genuine silver rim to 
the 
that 


blows of defeat, are gradually reform- 


clouds episode, It may be true 


her umions, after some terrific 


ing themselves. Such a step is hardly 
less than logical. But her manufacturers 
themselves—under 
the Asso- 


and, if they he given 


ure also rr forming 


the 
( lated Industries 


rather generic name. of 
the advantage of sound and broad and 
generous leadership, they ought eventu- 
ally to make Seattle quite as conserva- 


live as—as, let us say, Philadelphia; 
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and with such a foundation, almost, if 
not quite, as industrial, in proportion, 
of course, to her size. 


Even as she stands, Seattle has 
attained no mean industrial strength. 


A single one of her several shipyards is 
reputed to have built one-eighth of all 
the steel ships the 
United States in They 
were good ships too, so proven hy their 
One of them, the Seattle, made 
the Atlantic 
before being tied upoia single hour for 


constructed — by 


the late war. 


records, 


four round-trips across 


remarkable record in 


built 


repairs, a 
hastily 
marine, 


our 
emergency — merchant 
“To owas thrust into this job,” says 
the man who headed it. His name ts 
Skinner and he was a lumberman with 
a reputation for force and resourceful- 
ness before he 
“We 
February, 1916, to build boats, simply 
heeause we had failed to buy any. We 
had been trying to buy in’ London 


became a shipbuilder. 


started in as carriers early in 











A LUMBER MILL AT 


IONA, WASILINGTON 






































HARVESTING ON A’ BIG 


heen 


had 


but every 


alre ady 
they got 


the American market 
swepl clean time 
a ship for us and got her 


ated the cable would 


a line on 
thoroughly Investig 


report her withdrawn or sold. At’ so 
vreat a distance we couldn't be quick 
enough. That brouvht us to the 
building of our own first boat. But we 
could not seem to get that first boat 
built. The Norwegians came along 


still was on the 
just like 
Norwe- 


and took them, one by 


and took her while she 
ways. We built five 
her. And five 


along 


others, 
more times the 
glans came 
one, from under our very noses. 

‘Then we launched in. We 
land and laid down five shipways on it. 
We ordered the complete equipment for 
forty standardized ships—remember, if 


bought 


you will, that all this was well before 
the coming of the United States Ship- 
ping Board—ordered forty-five engines 
as well. We got the best equipment, 
the best engines, the best men to set 
them all up. We found Dave Rodgers, 


were done with him he 
was known as the best all round ship- 
builder in the entire land. 

turned out seventy-five 


and before we 


Eventually we 


SCALI 


NEAR PENDLETON, 


OREGON 


than 675,000 dead- 
that was our one-eighth contri- 
American merchant 


boats tons 
weicht; 


bution to the 


nore 


hew 
marine.” 

To day the 
Its 15,000 workers have dispersed them- 
corners of the land. 
other 20,000) ship- 

perhaps to recite 


big shipyard stands idle. 
selves to the four 
So have gone the 
builders of Seattle: 
in vears to come the Home ric ode of a 
quict lumber port of the far Northwest 
time into a mighty 
with all the incidental 
ills and puzzles common to such in- 
dustrial — effort 
perbaps, if I 


transformed for a 
center of industry, 
huge seale; 
permitted to 
upon the 


upon a 
may be 
to ruminate 
to their fellows, or even 


suggest, perma- 
nent advantage 
to themselves, of a greed and a reckless- 
ness that upset all our carefully built 
economic traditions and practices, for 
perhaps two or three decades to come. 

“Will the shipyard ever begin work 
you inquire, “it or its fellows?” 
Perhaps no. Mr, 
Skinner entire 
willingness to help relieve the great 
nationwide = railroad to-day by 
building freight cars in multiple pro- 


again?” 
Perhaps 


yes. 


intimated to me_ his 


CTISIS 
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oh 


er 





A VIEW OF THE 


duction, very much as he had built the 
ships. The timber was close at hand, 


and the metals—not a heavy proportion 
of the average freight car 


tainly be transported across the country 


could cer- 
tonnage than the plates and 
girders — for steel 
Seattle holds to a 
for a rolling mill of her OWT. 
that the coal round about her is particu- 
larly suited for furnaces, while Alaska 


in less 
ships. Moreover, 
rather definite idea 


She Says 


holds a sufficiency of workable ore. 
Whether or not she ever will become a 
center of the steel industry is still a 
good deal of an open question. It will 


depend upon many other things than 
fuel and ore. Most of these will come 
more or less closely under the category 
of labor. If she has learned the lesson 
of Jabor control—as she seems through 
bitter experience to have learned it— 
she may be able to stabilize herself into 
a real manufacturing city, as well as a 
port of growing importance and popu- 


larity 

But, even if she succeeds in doing these 
fairly difficult things, she still will find 
herself surrounded by a great area of 
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ANACONDA MINES 


almost perpetual labor disturbance, 
Our Northwest is anything but placid 
and settled, industrially at 
We do not read much these days of 
Wallace or Coeur d’Alene. But that 


is not labor in those great 


any rate. 


because 
mining camps is more satisfied to-day 
than it rather 
because of their 
operators — in hand- 
picked men, and very carefully hand- 
Only married men who 


was vesterday. It is 
the 


employing 


judgment of 
only 


picked at that. 
are willing to bring their families with 
them into the Idaho mountains will be 
accepted; and these only after a most 
searching scrutiny into their individual 
industrial records. 

Is that fair? I think that is eminently 
fair. Without any particular leaning 
toward the the 
question, I think that he has quite as 
much of a right to insist upon a clean 


employer's side of 


record on the part of his worker as the 
worker has to claim such a record of his 
employer—and this last in labor councils 
is now beginning to be acclaimed almost 
as an inherent right. Moreover, the 
big bosses in the isolated Idaho camps 
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live rather closely with their men 


which I have set down once or twice 
almost) a 
toward settling all of 
labor troubles which 


misunderstandings. 


before im these articles as 
basic necessity 
our 


born of 


vreat are 
continued 
By doing so, they gain in far more ways 
than one. 


Directly east of Idaho and cheek-by- 


jowl with her is Montana. Although 
Montana has no “general strike,” she 
has a labor record that almost out- 


shames the brisk and picturesque one of 
Washington. Montana! One 
can hardly fail at one and the same time 


P< OF 


to admire and to sympathize with her. 
She may Missoula, but she also 
has Butte. And, as we shall presently 
see, the disadvantage of the one quite 


have 


offsets the manifold advantages of the 
other. 

Missoula is one of the pleasantest 
and one of the most truly American 
towns | visited—with its 


have ever 


university, its neat houses, its paved 
and parkways and the 


bare hills looking down upon the flat 


streets great 
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floor of the confluence of the valleys 
of the Missoula and the Bitter Root 
rivers. A very old town it is, too, with 
a strange admixture of Scotch Presby 
terian and French Canadian stock. And 
to-day the Flathead Indians still come 
down into it, pitching their tepees on 
the flats round about it, searching them 
for the bitter roots from which they 
grind the flour which is so pleasing to 


their palates, and = drinking — fearful 
amounts of firewater—despite all the 
penalties of prohibition and = Indian 
laws combined. They are a picturesque 


lot, the men swaggering along the mair 


street, with their brightly colored 
blankets folded upon their shoulders, 
and the women. still freighting their 


tightly strapped to their 
Even the modernness of paved 


papooses 
backs. 
streets and electric lights, two railroad 
stations, and a department store which 
employs 228 persons, cannot take away 
the real western atmosphere of this 
delightful Montana town. 

Into this new-old community of the 
Northwest 
ready is being 


the virus of radicalism al- 


shot. When we are 
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Dakotas 
and their problems we shall enter upon 


come to a discussion of the 
a consideration of one Townley and his 
Nonpartisan League. At Butte we 
find the One Big Union and the I. W. W. 
extant and active, just as I found them 
extant throughout Wash- 
ington, even at Seattle. I talked with 
them, ate with them, sang with them. 
The L. W. W. are not unapproachable. 


They neither bite nor bark, and they 


and active 


are most anxious to spread the propa- 
ganda of their blind faith. 

Against this propaganda Missoula 
the beginning shut herself. 
She placed her thumbs in her ears to 
shut out and 
her eyes to bar the sight of unpleasant 
things; and most eminent 
woman citizen, Miss Jeannette Rankin, 
brought Townley 
the N. P. station, even the distinction 
of the fact that she, a Missoulian, had 
the only 
woman, could not obtain a hall to hold 
her meeting in. 


from has 


sound her fingers over 


when her 


and his ideas in at 


become world’s COnLTeCss- 
So they went up upon 

hills and there held 
theirassemblage Allthe'whileit snowed. 
It was bitterly cold. 


a modern 


one of those high 


I wonder if ever 
received a greater 
the 


She was not sent back 


Wornanh 
repudiation than 
from Missoula. 
to Washington. 

From Missoula I rode Upon a small 
local train Butte—a 


congresswolhan 


over to matter 





of four hours or 


The 
As far 
rode the rails of the 


thereabouts. 
train stopped often on tts way. 

as Garrison we 
line of the Northern 
Pacific, and when we passed the marker 
for the “last spike” I was reminded of 
the time, back in 
that the far-seeing Henry 


original main 


the eighties, 
Villard had 
brought the investors of the enterprise 
out over the ungraded track five days 
from St. Paul to the event, 
and they, alarmed by the vast 
expanse of undeveloped territory, had 
telegraphed and cabled east to sell their 


away 


witness 
how 


holdings, thrusting the road into a 
financial crisis. From Garrison we 


bore south to Butte, over the rails of 
Montana Union, a forlorn 
stretch of hundreds of miles of single 


the former 


tracked narrow-gauge which, nearly 
two generations ago, thrust itself up 


from the rails of the Union Pacifie to 
touch those of the ploneer line of its 
northern competitor. The Montana 
Union is no more. It become 
standard-gauged and, as far as Butte, 
a secondary main line of the Northern 
Pacific. The chief stem of this last 
road goes over the Continental Divide 
and down into Helena, the pleasant 
capital of the state, serene to-day in the 


has 


assurance that she will probably con- 
tinue to hold that 


long time to come. 


distinction for a 
Yet such serenity 
has not always been hers. 


Time was, 
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and that time not so long ago, when 
one Marcus A. Daly swore by all the 
gods and the prophets that he would 
remove the state capital to his own 
founded town of Anaconda. 
and earth he moved 
end. The Northern Pacific 
resisted the move. James J. Hill 
favored it. The power of his Great 
Northern was thrust into the balance 
against the rival road. The Northern 
Pacific—and Helena—won. The capital 
stayed “put.” 

You could write about 
Montana to-day and ignore Anaconda 
than you could write about France 
and ignore Paris. Only the Anaconda 
of which I speak is not the weather- 
beaten and forlorn little smelter town 
of that name back among the hills, but 
the big copper corporation which suc- 
to the Daly properties and 
which to-day is a potent force in the 
politics of the third largest state in 
the Union. It is that Anaconda which 
owns, in addition to its copper-mines 


newly 
Heaven 
such an 


toward 


no more 


ceeded 


and smelters, stores, banks, railroads— 
is that 
Anaconda which finds itself intrenched 
world of bitterness and 
invective——with the chief point of attack 
in a battered Baptist church upon one 
of the broad hill-climbing of 
desolate Butte. 

The Baptist church no longer func- 
tions, that is, not in the way set out 
for it in the beginning. The sayings of 
Jesus upon rain-stained 
have been partly covered over by those 
of Karl Marx. 
hecome a rallying point of men who 
speak but little of God, save irreverently. 
It is the headquarters of the more or 
less quiescent One Big Union, the 
gently declining I. W. W. but the 
extremely energetic Butte Daily Bulletin. 
Where the racks which held the hymn- 
books and the prayer-books once stood, 
there stands to-day a rack filled with 
very businesslike rifles. The reporters 
and the editors of the newspaper work 
each day with automatic revolvers 
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and newspapers, a plenty. It 


against a 


streets 


its frescoes 
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beside their typewriters or in the upper 
their desks. They 
viciously and slashingly of labor, from 
the angle of an extreme right wing, 
and they preach openly sovietism and 
revolution for America. 

Butte seemingly is hopeless. Men 
have tried, and tried in vain, to work 
The 
influences which dwell within her are 
apparently incapable of  self-improve- 
ment, and they resent tremendously 
any improvement proffered from with- 
out. If she could be kept segregated 
from the rest of the United States, it 
might be well; but this cannot be done, 
and her malicious influence spreads 
steadily. Just now it is already touch- 
ing Missoula—the clean, neat, conserv- 
ative metropolis of Western Montana. 
A Western Montana 
planned, to be cut from the same cloth 
as the Butte Bulletin, and to breathe the 
same sort of disorder and fire into the 
minds of the bewildered Montanians. 

A week or before I reached 
Missoula the first of the advance agents 
of this new publication had slipped into 
the small city. He was a tall, slim 
Irishman, slick of tongue and glib of 
invective, whose blue eyes blazed with 
the sincerity and the fervor of his 
soul. He preached revolution and the 
soviet—not covertly, but openly. With 
the intensity of a John Wesley he 
spoke of the cataclysm about to come. 
He cast off all restraint and breathed 
fire and destruction. ... Among his 
auditors there in the corner of the 
Florence Hotel lobby was an old cattle- 
man who had driven down that day 
from his ranch, forty miles up in the 
Bitter Root valley, to make his bank 
deposits. The old man was a Montana 
pioneer, a hard-headed Scotch Presby- 
terian into the bargain; thirty years 
before he found his way into that 
pleasant country. He had settled 
down and through the hard labor of 
his brain and his hands had made a 
real homestead for himself, whose broad 
green acres and whose grazing kine 


drawers of write 


something out of her—save ore. 


Bulletin is being 


sO 
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hespoke the ownership perhaps of $200, 
000 or $300,000 worth of securities 
back in the Missoula banks. 

The old Scotchman listened atten- 
tively to the young Irish disciple of 
freedom, of progress; then he stood and 
spoke his own mind— freely. 

* Three boys I had,” said he, simply, 
“and gave them to my country. They 
fought at St. Mihiel and through the 
Argonne and, through the grace of God, 
came back to me. They are with me 
still. They know guns. If revolution 
comes they will fight for my home. 
We can do no more than die in its 


defense.” 


In the contour of Montana there are 
few level places; it all is high hills and 
deep valleys. Likewise, there is no 
level ground for human thought. Neu- 
trality is not permitted. It is Anaconda 
or anarchy. Your morning paper comes 
to you—oddly enough the morning 
newspaper is the strength of Montana 
journalism—tainted with the  propa- 
ganda of the one faction or the other. 
You read the mimeographs and_ the 
electrotypes and the patent-insides of 
the copper industry; or of the labor 
organizations—all the way from the 
left wing of Townley and his Non- 
partisan League through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the bit- 
ter wing of One Big Union, I. W. W., 
Bolshevism and revolution. For the 
really open-minded man there is no 
unprejudiced press to speak to him. 
Ile has sickened of propaganda. He 
abhors it. He turns in final despair to 
the national weeklies and the monthly 
magazines, which, no matter how fairly 
or how openly they may be edited. 
give him little or no interpretation of 
his loeal problem. 

It was with the same sinister possi- 
bility in mind that the versatile Town- 
ley, with his Nonpartisan League 
already implanted in North Dakota 
and in the process of immediate im- 
planting in Minnesota, set about at the 


beginning to have a thoroughly con- 


trolled press of his own. His chain of 
papers—several dailies and many, many 
weekly publications—are, first of all, 
extremely well edited and interesting. 
Townley is far too wise not to know the 
deadly effects of dull propaganda. He 
is himself a propagandist of real merit. 
To carry his message to the little towns 
of Minnesota he employs an aeroplane— 
which has a definite advertising value 
of its own. 

I rode over Portland, Oregon, in a 
propaganda aeroplane. It belonged to 
a new-old religious cult, the Apostolic 
Faith, which is gaining both members 
and money—and is exerting the last to 
gain the first. It has printing-presses, 
motor cars, motor trucks, and the aero- 
plane in which I rode. This last is 
called the Sky Pilot, and has the cross 
and the crown painted on the under 
surfaces of its planes. Literally, it 
carries the gospel to the far corners of 
Oregon; the dominie is a war-graduate 
aviator and speaks with the force 
which comes from real experience. 

It is a long cry—and a long nineteen 
hundred years—from Christ and_ his 
disciples toiling across the sands of 
Judea to the:dominie of the Apostolic 
Faith hitting up his Curtiss at ninety 
miles an hour. Yet I do think that 
old Saul of Tarsus would have loved a 
De Haviland Four, and that even the 
gentle John would have seen a certain 
spiritual aspect in a twelve-cylindered 
motor car. 





Let us come back to Townley and 
the Nonpartisan League. It is easy 
enough to decry him; easy enough to 
ridicule both the man and his league. 
One may go deeper. He may investi- 
gate the failure of the Scandinavian- 
American Bank of Fargo and leap to the 
rather unfair conclusion that the Bank 
of North Dakota at Bismarck may be at 
any time in similar straits. I myself 
shall refuse, however, to believe anything 
of the sort. It is not a particularly 
impressive organization at first sight— 
that bank, housed in an abandoned 
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automobile warehouse in the rather 
forlorn capital town of North Dakota. 
But it does have its strong points. 
One of the best of these, I think, is the 
fact that it accepts no direct deposits 
from the residents of the state. It is 
a central institution, if you please, a 
sort of Federal Reserve institution, 
with a single great commonwealth as 
its bailiwick.. And with such a baili- 
wick—to say nothing of such a backer— 
it should, and probably will, have a 
continued strength just so long as the 
people of North Dakota care to con- 
tinue its existence. 

But remember, if you will, however, 
that state banking is but one tenet of 
the Nonpartisan 
which 


League program— 
the marketing 
conditions for the grain-raising and the 
stock-raising electorates of our North- 
west. In the question of 
milling is hardly less important than 
that of banking; and so, being entirely 
consistent, it already has bought a small 
flouring-mill at Drake and has plans for 
a much larger plant of the same sort at 
Fargo already under consideration. 

To gain a proper perspective for you 
on this grain situation of the North- 
west, let me give you a paragraph of 
explanation of the entire system—as it 
was given to me by an extremely open- 
minded and fair-minded milling expert 
of Minneapolis. It may give you, as it 
an entire novice even at the 


aims to. ease 


its eves 





gave me 
contemplation of the elaborate processes 
by which American wheat is marketed— 
a sort of primary insight into them. 


“In order to understand what is 
going on to-day,” he says, “you must 
remember that the whole process of 


handling what is now undergoing re- 
adjustment after the complete disloca- 


tion of all ordinary methods as a 
result of war-time control. For three 
vears the marketing of wheat was 
based on the federal government's 


guaranty of a minimum price to the 
farmer, and on the pledge of the 
government, through its official agency, 
the Grain Corporation, to buy at the 
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established price any wheat not dis- 
posed of through commercial channels. 
As a matter of fact, however, for many 
months prior to the termination of the 
government guaranty, on June Ist last, 
the market price of wheat had been 
much higher than the guaranty, and 
farmers were getting $2.50 and more a 
bushel for wheat which, before the 
war, they gladly sold for 80 or 90 cents. 

“As a result of the high prices which 
have prevailed since 1914, the farmer 
has been growing to feel himself. in- 
creasingly independent of the grain 
trade. He has always, and traditionally, 
been more or less actively hostile to the 
great terminal grain companies which 
buy and store his wheat, on the ground 
that, whenever a rising market showed 
heavy profits in wheat, the grain com- 
panies appeared to make most of the 
money; but until recently he 
been largely dependent on these same 
grain companies for his very existence. 

“The reasons for this state of de- 
pendence have been simple. Wheat in 
the Northwest is all harvested during 
a period of from three to four weeks in 
the summer. The average farmer has 
storage facilities inadequate to take 
care of his crop, and, moreover, until 
recently, he was generally more or less 
behind the game financially. He could, 
of course, borrow a certain amount of 
money on the security of his harvested 
wheat; but wheat on the farm, stored 
in such a way not full 
protection, and generally a long distance 
from the mill—the only place where it 
can be used—has never been regarded 
as first-rate collateral. The flour mills 
themselves could not possibly buy up 
the entire crop at harvest time, and 
store it through the year until they 
could gradually grind it all into flour; 
and even if they could have done so, 
the dumping of such immense quantities 
of wheat on the market at 
would necessarily have depressed the 
price to a point where the farmer would 
haveseenall his profits utterly wiped out. 

“The grain trade held the bag for 


has 


to insure 


as 


one time 
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the farmer, first, by purchasing his 
wheat for cash, and paying him a good 
price for it, and second, by storing it 
until the mills were ready to use it. 
The two and 
Duluth alone have together some ninety- 
four grain 
capacity of about 


cities of 


Minneapolis 


elevators, with a_ storage 
ninety-five million 
bushels—enough to hold at one time 
fully one-eighth of the average total 
wheat crop of the United States. The 
big grain concerns were entirely able to 
baffled the 
grain held in their 
terminal elevators was the best 
for collateral. 


manage the financing that 
farmer, because 


great 


“Of course, if the price of wheat went 
up after the had sold it, the 
grain company got the benefit of the 
sharing it with the 
and it is this that has 
been largely responsible for the farmer’s 
hostile attitude. 
been made by the farmers to organize 


farmer 
advance, often 
flour muller; 
Frequent efforts have 


co-operative elevator companies, and 
some of these have been successful, but 


the result has been just the 


too often 
opposite, and an ill-judged tendency to 
speculation, or unfamiliarity with the 
the market, has 
disaster on the farmer stock- 


intricacies of wheat 
brought 
holders. 

“The recent prosperity of the farmers 
of the Northwest, from the 
increase of from 100 to 200 per cent in 


resulting 


the selling prices of their products, has 
feel that if the 
machinery for merchandising their grain 


made many of them 


could once be set up, they could be 
entirely independent of the established 
grain trade. The Nonpartisan League 
was quick to see the opportunity this 
feeling gave it. Using the analogy of 
the co-operative elevator company, it 


has told the farmers that, if the state 


can control the marketing of wheat 
and the milling of it into flour, the 


profits, speculative and otherwise, of 
the 
and 


eliminated, 
will get the 


middle-men will be 


the farmer himself 


full benefit of whatever price the flour 
consumer has to pay. 
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“This argument sounds exceedingly 
well, particularly to the farmer who 
sees double profits for himself from his 
wheat. Its which, 
needless to say, the Townley forces do 
not dwell, are, first, that no state has 
ever shown any ability to market wheat 
profitably either to itself or to anyone 
second, that the cest of the state 
machinery, reflected back 
in increased taxes, takes from the farmer 
a good deal more than he appears to 
get out of it; and third, that the state 
agency is at a hopeless disadvantage in 
trying to market wheat or flour out- 
the limits of its own territory, 
which, for an immense surplus-pro- 
ducing state like North Dakota, is a 
fatal handicap.” 

Wheat is the body and almost the soul 
of North Dakota. When Townley talks 
in terms of wheat—of growing or eleva- 


weaknesses, on 


else; 
marketing 


side 


toring or milling—he rouses its electorate 
to the highest enthusiasm, while the gen- 
tlemanly ushers pass through the hall 
and secure pledges of annual membership 
in the N. P. L., at sixteen dollars the 
year. And in the lobby one sees speci- 
men sacks of flour from the new state- 
owned and state-operated flouring-mill 
at Drake. 

For North Dakota has not only 
actually accomplished her bank and 
her first mill, but has plans for a far 


larger mill at Fargo under way. As to 
the first venture at Drake, expert 
opinion differs widely. Even North 


Dakota’s own state auditor put out 
recently which said 
that the mill had operated through the 
first twenty-six days of its existence at 
loss of $7,440. Whereupon the 
secretary of state hired an auditor of 
his own, who promptly got out a report 
saying that the profits of the enterprise 
in that time had been $2,349. There 
was some slight dispute between the 
two auditors as to what portions of 
the the State Industrial 
Commission which operates the mill 
should be charged against its operation. 
The issue became academic and indi- 


a report quite 


a net 


Oe , 
Sularies ol 
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And what is the ordinary man 


vidual. 
to do anyway when expert auditors 
quarrel? 

The 


ordinary man pays anyway in his tax- 


answer is that the poor old 
bills—no matter who is right. That the 
quarrel in the Bismarck capitol was but 
academic after all was shown to the 
North Dakota taxpayer when his 1919 
state taxes went up to 117 per cent. 
over the preceding 
Then it was that he knew that he owned 
a state flour mill—perhaps ten or a 
dozen or a hundred of them. 

It would hardly be fair, however, to 
let the implication stand that the 
greatly increased taxes of North Dakota 
after a year of control by the Non- 
partisan League were entirely due to 
its fads or follies. In that twelvemonth 
the state enacted a very generous bonus 
payment for its boys who had gone into 
the war overseas, greatly increased its 
school appropriations and, like every 
private found 
costs of operation greatly added unto. 
These undoubtedly contributed, and 
contributed largely, to its tax budgets. 
But its citizen might not 
differentiate quite so sharply on these 
things. And the result undoubtedly 
has been to cause an appreciable loss of 
strength for the Nonpartisan League 
movement in the commonwealth where 
it attained its first real hold. 

In the meantime Townley plans to 
march upon Montana and upon Minne- 
sota. Particularly upon the last state. 
For not only is Minnesota vastly 
richer than any of her sister states of our 
Northwest, but she is vastly 
industrial. To translate vague state- 


those of years. 


business, its ordinary 


average 


more 


ment into definite: in a_ northern 
county of Minnesota are the richest 
deposits of iron ore in the United 


States—one of the richest ore-fields, if 
not the very richest, of all the world. 
It has been proposed long ere this that 
a tonnage tax be placed upon every ton 
of that ore that was mined and sold. 
Such a tonnage tax Pennsylvania once 
succeeded in placmg upon her anthra- 
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cite. Such a tax two Minnesota 
legislatures have already passed; and 
two Minnesota governors (Johnson and 
Burnquist) vetoed it. A properly 
Townleyized governor would not veto 
a third bill of that sort; and we have 
just seen that in Minnesota it does not 
even need a Townleyized legislature to 
pass one. 

With such a tax the state of Minne- 
sota would be in a fair position indeed 
to indulge in state operation of wheat- 
marketing utilities—to a large degree. 
They might vastly unprofitable, 
yet the burden of their expense would 
not fall upon the shoulders of the 
farmers—but chiefly upon the stock- 
holders of a large steel corporation with 
its headquarters in lower Broadway, 
New York. The farmer would have no 
burdens, only benefits. At least 
Townley argues, and not alone with the 
subtlety of personal phrase and ability, 
but with his’ well-built 
mechanisms which we 
noticed. 


be 


so 


propaganda 


have already 


Let me digress into the neighboring 
state of South Dakota, for a moment. 
South Dakota has been neither blind 
nor to the pbhilanderings of 
Townley with her twin sister to the 
north. Long ago she saw for herself 
that against the insatiable Townley and 
his mass of communistic projects the 
professional politicians of the old line 
party organizations were offering noth- 
ing while  dis- 
coursing feverishly upon the iniquities 
of the Nonpartisan League and linking 
it with every sort of sovietism, from 
Bolshevism to the even wilder plans of 
I. W. W., put forward no progressive or 
constructive with which to 
combat the somewhat fascinating 
pictures of communistic possibilities. 
South Dakota all these things, 
heard them, and realized their full 
import to her own precious adjacent 
self, and, in the language of the street, 
she immediately “beat Townley to it.” 
Her legislature, sitting in her capital 


asleep 


whatsoever. These, 


measures 


saw 
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city of Pierre, adopted amendments to 


her constitution not only providing 
room in that document for all of the 
Nonpartisan League ideas, but even 


exceeding the wildest dreamings§ of 
that organization by providing for the 
state development and operating control 
of the Missouri River and other water 
powers within its boundaries. 
Incidentally, I think that it was in 
this last that South Dakota 
has shown a genuine vision; a real 
foresight, if you please. I have lived 
in the state of New York to see our 
water the state’s great birth- 
right—sold for mere messes of pottage, 
whatever they may be. Not only that, 
but a statute provision passed at Albany 
preventing the state from selling the 


measure 


powers 


water power generated at the various 
locks of its new barge-canal—a 
which should easily bring from &3,500,- 
000 to $4,000,000 annually to its coffers, 

True it is that South Dakota, follow- 
ing a British 
made its radical constitutional amend- 
not definitely 
this vear or any other stated 


power 


fashion in legislation, 
ments merely permissive; 
effective; 
In fact, that is the irritating rub 
to Townley and_ his The 
psychological effect of the amendments 
was not alone to gratify the impulsive 
desires of the electorate, but to shut the 
Nonpartisan League out of the state; 
if not permanently, at least for a long 


year. 


foll ywers.,. 


time to come. Herein would seem to lie 
a lesson to Minnesota, to Montana and 
the the Northwest 
immediately threatened with Townley- 
that the mere = as- 
invective will not defeat 
the man, any more than attempts to 


other states of 


ism. Remember 


semblage ot 


minimize his strength or his ability. 
These are poor shifts indeed. 

We Americans are very prone to let 
colored by our 
And then, how 
sad and violent And 
how pitiful! Let us not indulge in too 
roseate dreams about, the immediate or 
defeat of and his 


our prophecies he 


prejudices. How easy! 


the awakening! 


lasting Townley 


may be, as 


Nonpartisan League. He 
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has been suggested, a second Jerry 
Simpson translated into the newest 
Kansas. But he might be the fore- 
runner of a new era. Yet I think that 
if the Northwest would immediately 
adopt constructive methods of sane 
reform he would go down into history 
in the first of these classifications, 
rather than in the second. It may be, 
and probably is, as I have been told, 
that are not easily accom- 
plished in the grain trade—to come to 
the topic closest to the heart of Townley 
It is probably true 
that any radical changes in the manage- 
ment of Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce—as the grain exchange of that 
important city is known—would cause 
violent reactions as far away as the 
grain exchange of Liverpool; that the 
city by the Mersey would have to 
share in reform measures introduced in 
the city by the high falls of the Missis- 
sippi, or anywhere else in our wheat 


reforms 


and his followers. 


growing and marketing sections. And 
yet greater changes than these have 


been worked, and worked successfully. 
Speculation has not only been curbed 


in other industries than foodstuffs 
but turned into legitimate business 
endeavor. For witness, turn to any 


man expert in the workings of the 


Federal Reserve Act . 


In the meantime the industrial prob- 
lem of the Northwest remains unsolved, 
and in its anarchistic phases, as I saw 
them at Butte, still 
We need to gaze and to gaze long upon 
that sturdy figure of the Scotch Presby- 
terian landowner of We do 
need the full inspiration of his Ameri- 
For there is no use of our 
indulging in complacencies and_ self- 
esteem as to a regenerate America as 
within a 


most menacing. 


Missoula. 


canism. 


long as certain conditions 


single one of her states, such as is 
Montana, remain unchanged. And 


just as it is impossible to restrict the 
anarchism of labor to a single state, so 
it also may be impossible to restrict the 
anarchism of corporate ignorance. 
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NOVELS 


WHO DO YOU THINK DID IT? OR THE MIXED-UP MURDER MYSTERY 


(Done after the very latest fashion in this sort of thing 


BY STEPHEN 


HE DINED WITH ME LAST NIGHT 

HE afternoon edition of the Metro- 

politan Planet was going to press. 
Five thousand copies a minute were 
reeling off its giant cylinders. A square 
acre of paper was passing through its 
In the huge Planet 
Broadway 


presses every hour. 
building which 
employees, compositors, 


dominated 
reporters, ad- 
Placed in 
a single they 
wouldn’t to it), 
they would have reached across Man- 
hattan Island. Placed in lines, 
they would probably reached 
twice as far. 


vertisers, surged to and fro. 
line 
he likely to consent 


only, of course 


two 
have 
Arranged in a procession, 
they would have taken an hour in pass- 
ing a saloon: easily that. 

In the whole vast 
uproar. 
gramophones were ringing throughout 
the building. Elevators flew up and 
down, stopping nowhere. 

Only in one place was quiet—namely, 


building all was 
Telephones, megaphones and 


in the room where sat the big man on 


whose capacious. intellect the whole 
organization depended. 
Masterman Throgton, the general 


manager of the Planet, was a man in, 
middle life. There was something in 
his massive frame which 
massiveness, and a certain quality in 
the poise of his great head which 
indicated a balanced intellect. His face 
was impenetrable and his expression 
imponderable. 

The big chief was sitting in his swivel 
chair with ink all round him. Through 


suggested 


LEACOCK 


this man’s great brain passed all the 
threads and filaments which held the 
news of a continent. Snap one, and the 
whole continent would stop. 

At the moment when our story opens 
(there in opening it 
sooner), a written message had just 
been handed in. 

The Chief read it. He seemed to 
grasp its contents in a flash. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. It was 
the expression which this 
solid, self-contained, semidetached man 
ever allowed himself. Anything stronger 
would 
profanity. 


was no sense In 


strongest 


have seemed too near to 
“Good God!” he repeated, “Kivas 
Kelly murdered! In his own home! 
Why he dined with me last night! I 
drove him home!” 
For a brief moment the big man 
remained plunged in thought. But with 


Throgton the moment of musing was 


short. His instinct was to act. 
“You may go,” he said to the 
messenger. Then he seized the tele- 


phone that stood beside him (this man 
could telephone almost without stopping 
his thinking), and spoke into it in quiet 
measured without wasting a 
word. 

“Hullo, operator, put me through to 
two, two, two, two, two. Is that two, 
two, two, two, two? Hullo, two, two, 
two, two, two, I want Transome Kent. 
Kent speaking? Kent, this is Throgton 
speaking. Kent, a murder has been 
committed at the Kelly residence, River- 


tones, 





ooo 


I want you to go and cover 
it Get it all. Don't spare expense. 
The Planet is behind you. Have you 
got car-fare? Right 


In another moment the big 


side Drive. 


chief had 


turned round in his swivel chair (at 
least forty 
telegraphic dispatches from Jerusalem. 


That was the did things. 


degrees), and was reading 


way he 


II 
I MUST SAVE HER LIFE 
VY JITHIN a few minutes Transome 
Kent had leaped into a car (a 


and was speeding north 
Drive with the full 
s he passed uptown 
was already calling: “Club 
Man Murdered! Another Club Man 
Murdered!” Carelessly throwing a cent 
to the boy, Kent purchased a paper and 
read the of the tragedy. 
Kivas Kelly, a well-known club man 
rant, had been found dead in 
Riverside Drive, with 
least, with a 
whole lot ot murder. 
The unhappy club man had been found, 
fully evening clothes, 
lving on his back on the floor of the 
billiard room with his feet stuck up on 
the edge of the table. A narrow black 
presumably his evening tie, was 
tightly about his neck by 
billiard cue inserted in it. 


surtace car 
Riverside 


power of the car. 


towards 


a newsboy 


brief notice 


and hon ? 
his residence on 
every indication—or, at 
indications of 


dressed in his 


searf, 
twisted 
means of a 
There was a quiet smile upon his face. 


He had apparently died from strangu- 
wei A couple of bullet holes passed 
through his body, one on each side, but 
they went out again. Tis suspenders 
were burst at the back. His hands were 
folded across his chest. One of them 
still held a white billiard ball. There 


was no sign of a struggle or of any 
room. <A 


from. the 


disturbance in the square 


missing 


prece ot cloth Was 
vietim’s dinner jacket. 
In its editorial columns the same 


sed the more general aspects 
This, it 


murdered in the 


paper discus 
of the n 
third club man 


was the 


last 


urder. said, 
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fortnight. While not taking an alarmist 
view, the paper felt that the killing of 
club men had got to stop. There was a 
limit, limit, to everything. 
Why should a club man be killed? It 
might be asked, why should a club man 
live? But this was hardly to the point. 
They do live. After all, to be fair, 
what does a club man ask of society? 
Not much. Merely women, and 
singing. Why not let him have them? 
Is it fair to kill him? Does the gain to 
literature outweigh the wrong? 
The writer estimated that at the rate 
of killing now going on the club men 
will all be destroyed in another gener- 
Something should be done io 
them. 

Transome Kent was not a detective. 
He was a reporter. After sweeping 
everything at Harvard in front of him, 
and then behind him, he had joined the 
staff of the Planet two months before. 
His rise had been phenomenal. In his 
first week of work he had unraveled a 
mystery, in his second he had unearthed 
a packing house scandal which had poi- 
soned the food of the entire nation for ten 
and in his third he had pitilessly 
exposed some of the best and most 
people in the metropolis. 
Kent's work on the Planet consisted 
now almost exclusively of unraveling 
and unearthing, and it was natural 
that the manager should turn to him. 

The mansion was sand- 
residence, standing in its own 
Kent's arrival he found 
had already drawn a 

with cords. Groups 


a reasonable 


wine, 


social 


ation. 
conserve 


years, 


respectable 


a handsome 
stone 
grounds. On 
that the 
around it 
of morbid curiosity seekers hung about 
threes, them in 
fours and fives. Policemen were leaning 
against the fence in all directions. 
They wore that baffled look so common 
to the detective force of the metropolis. 
* remarked one of them 


police 


cordon 


in twos and some of 


**Tt seems to me, 


to the man beside him, ager there is 
an inexorable chain of logic about this 
that I am unable to fe ntl “So do 


I,” said the other. 
The Chief Inspector of the Detective 
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Department, a large heavy-looking man, 
was standing beside a gatepost. He 
nodded gloomily to Transome Kent. 

“Are you bafiled, Edwards?” asked 
Kent. 

‘Baffled again, Mr. Kent,”’ said the 
Inspector, with a sob in his voice. “I 
thought I could have solved this one, 
but I can’t.” 

He passed a handkerchief across his 
eves. 

“Have a Chief,” 
“and let me hear what the trouble is. 
Like all 
policemen, he was simply crazy over 
“All right, Mr. Kent,” he 


said, “wait till I chase away the morbid 


Kent, 


oe] 


cigar, said 


The Inspector brightened. 
cigars. 


curiosity seekers.” 

He threw a stick at them. 

*Now then,” continued Kent, “what 
about tracks, footmarks, had you 
thought of them?” 

“Yes, first thing. The whole lawn 
is covered with them, all 
Look at these, for 
These are the tracks of a man with a 
leg”’—Kent nodded—‘in all 


probability a sailor, newly landed from 


stamped 


down. instance. 


wooden 


Java, carrying a Singapore walking 
stick, with a tin whistle tied round his 
belt.” 


“Yes, I see that.” said Kent thought- 
fully. “The weight of the whistle 
weighs him down a little on the right 
side.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Kent, a sailor 
from Java with a wooden leg would 
commit a murder like this?”’ asked the 
inspector eagerly. * Would he do it?” 

‘“He would,” said the Investigator. 
“They generally do—as soon as they 
land.” 

The Inspector nodded. “And look 
at these marks here, Mr. Kent. You 
recognize them, surely—those are the 
footsteps of a barkeeper out of employ- 
ment, waiting for the eighteenth amend- 
ment to pass away—see how deeply 
they sink in— 


%” 


“Ves,” said Kent, “he’d commit 
murder.” 
“There are lots more,” continued 


Vo.t. CXLI.—No 


845.—76 
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the Inspector, “but they’re no good. 
The morbid curiosity seekers 
walking all over this place while we 
were drawing the cordon round it.” 

“Stop a bit,” said Kent, pausing to 
think a moment. “What about thumb- 
prints?” 

*Thumb-prints!” 
“Don’t mention 
full of them.” 

“Any thumb-prints of Italians with 
that peculiar incurvature of the ball of 
the thumb. that Sicilian 
brigand?” 

There three of said 
Inspector Edwards gloomily. “No, 
Mr. Kent, the thumb stuff is no good.” 

Kent thought again. 


were 


said the Inspector, 
them. The house is 


denotes a 


were those,”’ 


“Inspector,” he said, “what about 
mysterious women? Have you seen 
any around?” 

“Four went by this morning,” said 


the Inspector, “one at eleven-thirty, one 
at twelve-thirty, and two together at 
one-thirty. At least,” he added, sadly, 
“I think they were mysterious. All 
women look mysterious to me.” 

“IT must try 
Kent. 


whole thing. 


in another direction,” 
reconstruct. the 
I} must weave a chain of 
Kivas Kelly was a bachelor 


” 


said “Let me 
analysis. 
was he not? 
“He was. He lived alone here.” 
“Very good. I suppose he had in 
his employ a butler who had been with 
him for twenty vears—” 
Edwards nodded. 


, 


“T suppose you've arrested him?’ 


“At once,” said the Inspector. “We 
always arrest the butler, Mr. Kent. 
They expect it. In fact, this man, 


Williams, gave himself up at once.” 
“And let me 
Investigator. 


the 
“IT presume there was a 
housekeeper who lived on the top floor 
and who had been stone deaf for ten 
years.” 

* Precisely.” 

“She had heard nothing during the 
murder?” 

“Not a thing. But this may have 
been on account of her deafness.” 


see,” continued 
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; And 


eoauchman, a 


‘True, trues” murmured Kent. 


| Suppose there \\ . 


thoroughly re lable man, VW ho lived with 


his wile al the } ct of the hou ‘ 
But who had ken his wife over to 
ee a relation ol the might ol the 


murder and who did not return 
an advanced hour. Mr. 
been all over that. There’ 
“Were there anv other persons be- 
longing to the establishment?” 
* There 
Alice Delary, bu 


mornings 4 


Kent, we've 


3 nothing init.’ 


“Have vou seen her?” asked Kent 
“What Is she like?” 


eagerly I 
aid the Insp elor, 


*T have seen her,” 
‘she’s a looloo.” 
The 
rs eves, 


thought- 


oe 
! ach othe 
“Yes,” repeated Edwards 
fully » a pea a 
\ sudden 


inspiration, I aped Into 


swift flash of intuition, an 
he young re- 
porte r’s brain. 

This girl, this peach, at all 


he must save her life. 


hazards 


I MUST BUY A BOOK ON BILLIARDS 
— turned to the Inspector 
AN , ke me nto the house,” he 


i 
Edwards led 
the 
seemed undisturbed. 
tle here,” 
“No.” 


ol i] 
PIOOMUIV:, 


mansion 


said, the way. 


interior of handsome 
» slgn of 
a stru id Kent. 

answered the Inspector 


“We can 


struggle anywhere. 


find no sign of a 


But then we never 
do.” 
He opened tor th 


of the stately drawin 


moment the door 
room “No 
The 
closed blinds, the draped furniture, the 
mufiled chandelier, 


n of a struggle 


struggle there.” he said. 


sign of a 
covered Di: no. the 
showed ‘ bsolutels 


“Com, 


ho si 
billiard roo! “Tee 
has 


nothing 


upstairs to the 
Edwards. ~The body 
for the inquest, but 


else is disturbed 


said heen 


remoy ec 


On the SCC ond 


They went upstairs. 
‘ | 
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floor was the billiard room with a great 
English table in the center of it. 

But 
to the window, an exclamationon his lips. 
* Tatha!” he said,“ 

The Inspector shook his head quietly. 


Kent had at once dashed across 
what have we here?” 


*'The window,” he said,ina monotonous, 
almost sit 


been open d from the outside, the sash 


wsong tone, “has apparently 
heing lifted with some kind of a sharp 
The dust on the sill out- 
side has been disturbed, as if by a man 
agility Iving on his 
Don’t bother with that, Mr. 
It’s always there.” 
Then 


his eves upward, and again an involun- 


instrument. 


of extraordinary 
stomach 
Kent 

Kent. he cast 


“Prue,” said 


tary exclamation broke from him. 


“Did vou see that trap door?” he 
asked. 

“We did,” said Edwards, “the dust 
around the rim has been disturbed. 


‘The trap opens into the hollow of the 
A man of extraordinary dexterity 
might open the trap with a billiard cue, 


row rf. 


throw up a fine manila rope, climb up 
the rope and lie there on his stomach.” 

“No use,” 
* For the 
huge old-fashioned fireplace. 


continued the Inspector. 
matter of that, look at this 
A man of 
climb 
Or this dumb-waiter 


extraordinary precocity could 
up the chimney. 
on a pulley, for serving drinks, leading 
A man 


ride up 


down into the maids’ quarters. 
of extreme indelicacy might 
and down in it.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Kent, “what 
is the meaning of that hat?” 

\ light hat, gay with 


flowers, hung on a peg at the side of the 


eossamer 


room. 

“We thought of that,” said Edwards, 
“and we have left it Whoever 
that hat has had a hand in 
the mystery. We think- 

But Transome Kent was no longer 
listening. He had seized the edge of the 
billiard table. 

* Look, look,” he eried eagerly. “The 
clue to the mystery! The positions of 
the billiard balls!) And the score marked 
the wall! The white ball in 


there. 


comes tor 


upon 
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center of the table, and the 


the 
red just standing on the verge of the 
end pocket! 


vers 


The score at ninety-nine 
all! What does it mean, Edwards, what 
does it mean?” 

He had grasped Edwards by the arm 
and was peering into his face. 

“T don’t know,” said the Inspector. 
“T don’t play billiards.” 

“Neither do.I,” said Kent, 
can find out. Quick! 
store. I must buy a book on billiards.” 

With a wave the Kent 
vanished. 

Inspector Edwards stood fora moment 
in thought. 

“Gone!”” he murmured to himself 
(it was his habit to murmur all really 
important speeches aloud to himself). 
“Now why did Throgton telephone to 
Kent? Ten 


Why?” 


“but I 


The nearest book 


of arm, 


me to put a watch on 


dollars a day to shadow him! 


IV 
BILLIARD CHALK 


THAT 
N EANTIME at the Planet office 
Masterman Throgton was putting 


on his coat to go home. 


IS NOT 


“Excuse me, sir,” said an employee, 
lot of billiard chalk 
on your sleeve.” 

Throgton turned and looked the man 
full in the eye. 

“That is not billiard chalk,” he said, 
“it is face powder.” 

Saying which this big, imperturbable, 
self-contained man stepped the 
elevator and went to the ground floor 


‘“there’s a green 


into 


in one drop. 


V 
HAS ANYBODY HERE SEEN KELLY? 
HE inquest upon the body of 


Kivas Kelly was held upon the 
following day. Far from offering any 
solution of what had now become an 
unfathomable mystery, it only made it 
deeper still. The medical testimony, 
though given by the distinguished 
consulting expert of the city, was en- 
tirely The body, the 


inconclusive. 
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expert testified, showed evident marks 
of violence. There was a distinct lesion 
of the asophagus and a decided ex- 

of the fibula. The 
was gvibbous. There 
certain quantity of flab in the binomium 


coriation meso- 


denum Was a 
and the proscenium was wide open. 
One striking fact, however, was 
decided from the of the 
expert—namely, that the stomach of the 
deceased was found to contain half a 
pint of arsenic. On this point the cross- 
questioning of the expert by the district 
attorney was close and technical. Was it 
unusual, he asked, to find arsenic in the 


testimony 


stomach? In the stomach of a club man, 
no. Was not half a pint a large quantity? 
He would not say that. Was it a small 
quantity? He should not care to say 
that it was. Would half a pint of 
arsenic cause death? Of a club man, 
That was all. 

The other testimony submitted to 


no, not necessarily. 


the inquest jury brought out various 
facts substantive character, but 
calculated rather to complicate than to 
unravel the mystery. The butler swore 
that on the very day of the murder he 
had served his master half a pint of 
But he claimed that 
this was quite a usual happening with 
his On cross examination it 
appeared that he meant apollinaris. He 
was certain, however, that it was half a 
pint. The butler, it was shown, had been 
in Kivas Kelly’s employ fortwenty years. 

The an Irishman, was 
closely He had in 
Mr. Kelly’s employ for three years— 
since his arrival from the old 
Was it true that he had had, 
on the day of the murder, a_ violent 
quarrel with his master? It was. Had 
he threatened to kill him? No. He 
had threatened to knock his block off, 
but not to kill him. 

The coroner looked at his notes. 
“Call Alice Delary,” he commanded. 
There was a deep sensation in the 
court as Miss Delary quietly stepped 
forward to her place in the witness box. 

Tall, graceful, and willowy, Alice 


of a 


arsenic at lunch. 


master. 


coachman, 
questioned. been 
ever 
country. 
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Delary was in her first burst of woman- 
hood. Those who looked at the beauti- 
ful girl realized that if her first 
was like this, what would the second, 
or the third be like? 

The girl was trembling, and evidently 
but she 


low 


burst 


distressed, v 
She had 
three 
But 
and 
The question 


sweet, voice. 
Mr. 
She was his stenographer. 


the 
always left at lunch time. 


in a clear, 
been in Kelly’s employ 
vears 
she came only in mornings 
by the jury 

generally have lunch?” 
(Asked 
by a member of the jury what system 
of shorthand 


“st Agr 
Pitmans 


immediately — asked 
“Where did she 

was disallowed by the coroner. 
she used, she answered 
Asked hy another jury- 
eared to go to 
said that she went 
occasionally This created a favor- 
able impression ** Miss Delary,” 
the district want to 
if it is vour hat that was found hanging 


! 
man whether she ever 


moving pictures, she 
said 
attorney, “I ask 
in the billiard room after the crime?” 

“Don't vou dare ask that girl that,” 
interrupted the coroner. “Miss Delary 
vou may step down.” 

But the principal sensation of the 
day out of the evidence offered 
by Masterman Throgton, 


arose 


veneral mana- 


ger of the Planet. Kivas Kelly, he 
testified had dined with him at his 
club on the fateful evening. He had 
afterwards driven him to his home. 
“When vou went into the house 
with the deceased,” asked the district 
attorney, “how long did you remain 


there with him?” 
That,” 

must refuse to answer.” 
“Would it 

the coroner, leaning 
“Tt might,” 
“Then you're perfectly right not to 


said Throgton quietly, “I 


incriminate you?” asked 
forward. 


said Throgton. 


answer it,’ said the corner. “ Don’t ask 
him that any more. Ask something else.”’ 

“Then did questioned the 
attorney, turning to Thr again, 
“did vou pl iV a game of billiards with 


vou, 


ywton 


, 
the decease ad? 


“Stop, stop.” said the coroner, “that 


vave her evidence 
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It’s too direct, 
something about 


question T can’t allow. 
brutal; 
that question, something mean, dirty. 
Ask another.” 

“Very said the attorney. 
“Then tell me, Mr. Throgton, if you 


> 


too there’s 


7) 
rood, 


ever saw this blue envelope before?’ 
He held up in his hand a long blue 
envelope. 
“Never in my life,” said Throgton. 
“Of course he didn’t,” said the 
coroner, **Let’s look at it. 
What is it?” 


“This envelope, Your Honor, was 


have a 


found sticking out of the waistcoat 
pocket of the deceased.” 
“You don’t say, said the coroner. 


“And what's in it?” 

Amid breathless silence, the attorney 
drew forth a sheet of blue paper bear- 
ing a stamp, and read: 

“This is the last will and testament of 
Kelly of New York. I 
leave everything of which I die possessed 
to my nephew, Peter Kelly.” 

Theentire room gasped. No onespoke. 
The coroner looked all around. ‘Has 


he asked. 


me, Kivas 


anybody here seen Kelly?” 

There was ho answer. 

The coroner repeated the question. 

No one moved. 

“Mr. Coroner,” said the attorney, “it 
is my opinion that if Peter Kelly is 
found the mystery is fathomed.” 

Ten minutes later the jury returned 
a verdict of murder against a person 
or persons unknown, adding that they 
would bet a dollar that Kelly did it. 

The the butler to 
he released, and directed the issue of a 
warrant for the arrest of Peter Kelly. 


coroner ordered 


VI 
MAN WHO WORE 


BOOTS 


SHOW ME THE THOSE 
HE remains of the unhappy club 
man were buried on the following 

day as reverently as those of a club 

None followed him to the 

grave except a few morbid curiosity 


man can be. 


seekers who sat on top of the hearse. 
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The great city turned again to its 


usual vocations. The unfathomable 
mystery was dismissed from the public 
mind. 

Meantime Transome Kent was on 
the trail. Sleeple ss, almost foodless, 


and absolutely drinkless, he was every- 


where. He was looking for Peter 
Kelly. \\ herever crowds were cathered 
the Investigator was there, searching 


concourse ol 


for Kelly. In the great 
the Grand Central Station Kent moved 
to and 


fro, peering into everybody's 


face. An official touched him on the 
shoulder. “Stop leering into the 
people’s faces,” he said. “To am un- 
raveling a mystery,” Kent answered. 


<a beg your pardon, sir,” said the mah, 


*T didn’t know.” 
Kent 


there and 


as¢ lessly, pro and con, 


Was he re, every=- 
Vi here, moving ce 
watching for Kelly. For hours he stood 
beside the soda water fountains, examin- 
drinker as he For 


three days he sult on steps of 


drank. 
the 
Masterman Throgton’s home, disguised 


ing every 


as a plumber waiting for a wrench. 


But still no trace of Peter Kelly. 
Young Kelly, it appeared, had lived 
with his uncle until a little less than 


three years ago. Then suddenly he had 
disappeared. He had vanished, as a 
brilliant writer for the New York press 
framed it, as if the earth had swallowed 
him up. 
Kent, however, was not 
a man to be baffled by initial defeat. 

A week later the Investigator called 


in at 


l'ransome 


the office of Inspector Edwards. 
must have 
Take me 


[ must re-analyze 


*Tnspector,” he said, “I 


some more clues. again to 
the Ke lly residence. 
my first dizresis.” 


- Together the two friends went to the 


house. “It is inevitable,” said Kent, 
as they entered the fateful bilhard 
room, “that we have overlooked some- 
thing.” 


“Wo 
gloomily. 

“Now tell me,” said Kent as they 
stood beside the billiard table, ‘what 


always do,” said Edwards 
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is your own theory, the police theory, 
of this first 
theory first, and then go on with the 
others.” 

“Our 
that the 


sailor with a wooden leg, 


murder? Give me your 


first theory, Mr. Kent, 
murder was committed by a 


was 


newly landed 
from Java. 
“Quite so, 
Kent. 
“We knew that he was a sailor,’ the 


Inspector went on dropping again into 


quite proper,” nodded 


his singsong monotone, “by the extraor- 


dinary agility needed to climb up the 


thirty feet of bare brick wall to the 
window—a lJandsman could not have 
climbed more than twenty; the fact 
that he was from the East Indies we 


knew from the pecuhar knot about his 
We knew that he had a 


victim’s neck. 
wooden leg 


The Inspector paused and looked 
troubled. 
“We knew it,” he paused again— 


“Tm afraid I can’t remember that one.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Kent gently, 
knew it, 
leaned 


“you 
Edwards, because when he 
the billiard table the 


impress of his hand on the mahogany 


against 


was deeper on one side than the other. 
The man topheavy. 
But you abandoned this first theory.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Kent, we always do. 
Our second theory was—” 

But Kent had ceased to listen. He 
had suddenly stooped down and picked 
up something off the floor. 

“Ha! ha!” he exclaimed, 
this?” He held up a 
square fragment of black cloth. 

“We never saw it,” said Edwards. 

“Cloth,” 
ing piece of 


jacket.” 


Was oby iously 


‘ 


‘what do 


you make of 


muttered Kent, “‘the miss- 
Kivas Kelly’s dinner 

He whipped out a magnifying 
* Look,” he “it’s 
stamped upon—by a man wearing hob- 
nailed boots—made in Ireland—a man 
five feet nine and a half inches high- 

“Qne minute, Mr. Kent,” interrupted 
the Inspector, greatly excited, “I don’t 
quite get it.” 

“The depth of the dint proves the 


said, been 


glass. 
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lift of his foot,’ said Kent impatiently, 
“‘and the lift of the foot 
Edwards, find 


indicates at 
once the man’s height. 
me the man who wore these boots and 
the mystery is solved!” 

At that very moment a heavy step, 
unmistakable to the trained ear, that of 
a man in hob-nailed boots, was heard 
upon the stair. The door opened and a 
man stood hesitating in the doorway. 


Both Kent Edwards 


start, two starts, of surprise. 


and gave a 
The man was exactly five feet nine 
and a half inches high. He Was dressed 


in a coachman’s dress. His face was 
saturnine and evil. 

It was Dennis, the coachman of the 
murdered man. 


ve Mr. Kent,” he 


“there's a lady here asking for you.” 


you're said 


VII 

OH, MR. KENT, 

N- another 

noiseless step was heard upon the 
stair. 

A young girl tall, 

willowy, and beautiful in the first burst, 


SAVE ME 


moment an absolutely 


entered, a girl 


or just about the first burst, of woman- 
hood. 

It was Alice Delary. 

She was dressed with extreme taste, 
but 
that she wore no hat. 

“Mr. Kent,” she cried, “you are Mr. 
Kent, are you not? They told me that 
Oh, Mr. Kent, help me, 


Kent's quick eve noted at once 


vou were here 
save me!” 

to shudder into herself 
Her breath came and went 


She seemed 
a moment. 
quickly. 

She reached out her two hands. 

“Calm young 
lady,” said Kent, taking them. “Don’t 
let your breath come and go so much. 
Trust me. Tell me all.” 

“Mr. Kent,” said Miss Delary, regain- 


yourself, my dear 


ing her control, but still trembling, “I 
want my hat.” 

Kent let go the beautiful girl’s hands. 
“sit Then he went 


down,” he said. 
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across the room and fetched the hat, 
the light gossamer hat with flowers in 
it that still hung on a peg. 

“Oh, I am so glad to get it back,”’ 
cried the girl. “IT can never thank you 
enough. I was afraid to come for it.” 

“It is all right,’ said the Inspector. 
“The police theory was that it was the 
housekeeper’s hat. You are welcome to 
“Xe 

Kent had been looking closely at the 
girl before him. 

“You have more to say than that,” 
*'Tell me all.” 

“Oh, I will. I will, Mr. 
dreadful night! I was here. 
least, I heard it all.” 

She shuddered 

“Oh, Mr. Kent, it was dreadful. I 
had back that evening to the 
library to finish some work. I knew 
that Mr. Kelly was to dine out and 
that I should be alone. I had been 
working quictly for some time when I 


he said. 
Kent, that 
I saw, at 


come 


became aware of voices in the billiard 
I tried not to listen, but they 
seemed to be quarreling, and I couldn’t 
help hearing. Oh, Mr. Kent, was I 
wrong?” 

“No,” said Kent, taking her hand a 
moment, “you were not.” 

“T heard one say, “Get your foot off 
the table, you've no right to put your 
foot on the table.’ Then the other said, 
“Well, you keep your stomach off the 
then.” The girl 
“Then presently one said, quite fiercely, 


room. 


cushion shivered. 


‘Get back into balk there, get back 
fifteen inches,” and the other voice 
said, “By God! Ill shoot from here.’ 
Then there was a dead stillness, and 


then a voice almost screamed, *‘ You’ve 
potted me. You've potted me. That 
ends it.’ And then I heard the other 
say in a low tone: ‘Forgive me, I didn’t 
mean it. I never meant it to end that 
way. 

“T was so frightened, Mr. Kent, I 
couldn't stay any longer. I rushed 
downstairs and ran all the way home. 
Then next day I read what had 


happened, and I knew that I had left 
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my hat there and was afraid. Oh, Mr. 
Kent, save me.” 

* Miss Delary,” said the Investigator, 
taking again the girl’s hands and looking 


“Vou are Pell Hie 


only one thing. The man who played 


sale. 


into her eyes. 


did you see him?” 
the virl 


against Nivas Kelly 
“Only moment,” 

paused, “through the keyhok ad 
“What like?” 

“had he an Imipene trable 
“He had.” 
“Was ther 


his face? 


for one 


Kent, 
os 


aj pearance: 


Wiis he asked 


anvthing massive about 


“Oh yes, ves, it was all massive.” 

“Miss Delary,” Kent, “this 
mystery is now on the brink of solution. 
When I have joined the last links of 
the chain, may I come and tell you all?” 

She looked full in his face. 

“At any hour of the day or night,” 


“vou may come. 


said 


she said, 


Then she was gone. 


Vill 


YoU PETER KELLY 


ITHIN a few moments Kent was 
at the ‘phone. 


ARI 


“TIT want four, four. Is 
that four, four, four, four? Mr. Throg- 
ton’s house? I want Mr. Throgton. 
Mr. Thre vton speaking? Mr. Throgton, 
The Riverside mystery 


four, four, 


Kent speaking. 

is solved.” 
Kent waited in silence a moment. 

Then he heard Throgton’s voice 


note in it disturbed. 


not a 


“Has anybody found Kelly?” 

“Mr. Throgton,” said Kent, and he 
spoke with a strange meaning in his 
tone. “The 


Suppose ] relate it to you,” he paused, 


story is a long one, 
and laid a peculiar emphasis on what 
followed, “over a game of billiards.’ 


“What the 


answered Throgton. 


devil do you mean?” 

“Let me come round to your house 
and tell the story. There are points in it 
that I can best illustrate over a billiard 


table. Suppose I challenge you to a 


NONSENSE 


fifty point game before I tell my story.” 
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It required ho little hardihood to 
Masterman Throgton — at 
His reputation at his club as 


challenge 
bilhards. 


a cool determine d play rwas surpassed 


by few. ‘Throgton had been known to 


run nine, ten, and even twelve at a 


drive his 


was not unusual for him to 
ball clear off the table. His 
keen eye told him infallibly where each 
he 


of the three balls was: instinctive ly 


knew which to shoot with. 
In 


adversary. 


Kent, however, he had no mean 
The voung reporter, though 
he had never played before, had studied 
His strategy 
Keeping his ball well 
under the cushion, he 
eluded his adversary 


and his turn caused his ball to leap or 


his book to SOME purpose, 
was admirable. 
the 


every 


shelter of 


st roke of 


dart across the table with such speed as 
to bury itself in the pocket at the side. 

The both 
players standing precisely equal. At 
the end of the first half hour it stood at 
ten all. 
his 


advanced rapidly, 


score 


Throgton, a grim look 
had settled to 


playing with one knee on the table. 


upon 
face, down work, 
Kent, calm but alive with excitement, 
leaned well forward to his stroke, his 
eye held within an inch of the ball. 

At fifteen they were © still 
Throgton sudden. effort 
a break of three; but Kent rallied and 
in another twenty minutes they were 


even. 


with a forced 


even again at nineteen all. 

But it was soon clear that Transome 
Kent had something else in mind than 
te win the game. Presently his opportu- 
With a 
such as few trained players could use, 
he had potted ball. 
The red ball was left over the very jaws 


of the pocket. 


nity came. masterly stroke, 


his adversary’s 
The white was in the 
center. 
Kent looked into Throgton’s face. 
The balls were standing in the very 
same position on the table as on the 
night of the murder. 


“T did that on purpose,” said Kent 
quietly, 

“What do you mean?” asked Throg- 
ton. 
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“The position of those balls,” said 
“Mr. Throgton, come into the 
library. I 


Kent. 
have something to say to 
You know already what it is.” 
They went into the library. Throg- 
ton, his hand unsteady, lighted a cigar. 
“Well,” he said, ““what is it?” 
“Mr. Throgton,” Kent, 
weeks ago you gave me a mystery to 
To-night 
Do you want it?” 


Vou. 


said “two 


solve. I can give you the 
solution. 
‘Throgton’s face never moved, 
“Well?” he said. 
“A man’s life,” Kent went on, “may 
billiard table. 


Throgton, may be 


he played out on a 


\ man’s soul, 
pocketed.” 
“What devil's foolery is this?” 
“What do you mean?” 
‘T mean that your crime is known— 


said 


Throgton. 


plotter, schemer that you are, vou are 


found out hypocrite, traitor — yes, 
Masterman Throgton, or rather—let 
i your true -Peter 
Kelly, murderer, 1 denounce you!” 
Throgton never flinched. He walked 


across to where Kent stood, and with 


me give you hame- 


his open palm he slapped him over the 
mouth. 

“Transome Kent,” he said, “you're 
a liar.” 

Then he walked back to his chair and 
sat down. 

“Kent,” he 
first 
ation, L knew who you were. 


the 
investi- 

Your 
every step was shadowed, your every 
Kent— 
Kelly, 


continued, “from 


moment of your mock 


‘Transome 
Pete r 
murderer, IT denounce you.” 


movement dogged. 
by your true name, 

Kent walked quietly across to Throg- 
ton and dealt him a fearful blow behind 
the ear. 

“You're a liar,” he 
Peter Kelly.” 

They sat looking at one another. 

At that Throgton’s servant 
appeared at the door. 


said, “I am not 


moment 


‘A gentleman to see you, sir.” 
“Who?” said Throgton. 
‘IT don’t know, sir, he 


( ard.” 


gave this 
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Masterman Throgton took the card. 
On it was printed. 
Prerer KELLY. 


IX 
LET ME TELL YOU THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


ae a moment Throgton and Kent 
sat looking at each other. 

“Show the man up,” said Throgton. 

A minute later the door opened and a 
Kent's keen eye analyzed 
him as he stood. His blue clothes, his 
tanned and the extraordinary 
dexterity of his fingers left no doubt of 
his calling. 

“Sit down,” said Throgton. 

“Thank you,” said the sailor, “it 
rests my wooden leg.” 

The two men looked again. One of 
the sailor’s legs was made of wood. 
With a start Kent noticed that it was 
made of East Indian sandalwood. 

“ve just come from Java,” 
Kelly quietly, as he sat down. 

Kent nodded. “I see it all now,” he 
“Throgton, I wronged you. We 
should have known it was a sailor with 
a wooden leg from Java. There is no 
other way.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Peter Kelly, “I’ve 
come to make my confession, and I 
want to go through with it while I can.” 

“One moment,” said Kent, “do you 
mind interrupting yourself with a hack- 
ing cough?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Kelly, “Tl 
get to that a little later. Let me begin 
by telling you the story of my life.” 

“No, no,” urged Throgton and Kent, 
“don’t do that!” 

Kelly frowned. “I think I have a 
right to,” he said. “You’ve got to 
hear it. As a boy I had a wild, im- 
pulsive nature. Had it been curbed—” 

“But it wasn’t,” said Throgton, 
“what next?” 

“T was the sole relative of my uncle, 
and heir to great wealth. Pampered with 
every iuxury, I was on a footing of—” 

“One minute,” interrupted Kent, 


man entered. 
face, 


He was a sailor. 


said 


said, 


‘ 


rapidly analyzing, as he listened, “how 
many legs had you then?” 
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“Two.— on a footing of ease and 


indolence. I soon lost——” 

“Your leg,” Throgton. 
Kelly, pray the 
things.” 

“TT will,” said * Gentle- 
men, bad as I was, I was not altogether 
bad.” 

“OF not,” 
Throgton, soothingly. 


“Mr. 


essential 


said 


come to 
the sailor. 
said Kent and 


“Probably not 
more than ninety per cent.” 


course 


“Even into my life, gentlemen, love 
entered. If you had seen her you would 
have known that she is as innocent as 
the driven snow. Three years ago she 
] loved her. 
One day, hardly knowing what I was 
doing, I took her—”’ he paused, 

“Yes, yes,” said Throgton and Kent, 
“vou took her?” 


came to my uncle’s house. 


“To the Aquarium. My uncle heard 
of it. There was a violent quarrel. He 
disinherited me and drove me from the 
house. I had a liking for the sea from 
a boy.” 

“Excuse me,” said Kent, “from 
what hoy?” 

Kelly went right on. “Tran away as 
a sailor before the mast.” 


“Pardon me,” interrupted Kent, “I 


am not used to sea terms. Why 
didn’t you run behind the mast?” 
‘*“Hear me out,” said Kelly, “I am 


nearly done. We sailed for the East 
Indies—for Java. There a Malay 
pirate bit off my leg. I returned home, 
bitter, the mere wreck 
I had but one thought. 
I meant to kill my uncle.” 

For a moment a_ hacking cough 
interrupted Kelly. Kent and Throgton 
nodded quietly to each other. 

*T came to his house at night. With 
the aid of my wooden leg I scaled the 
wall, lifted the window and entered 
the billiard room. There was murder 
in my heart. Thank God, I was spared 
from that. At the very moment when 
I got in,’a light was turned on in the 
room and I saw before me—but no, I 
will not name her—my better angel. 
‘Peter!’ she cried. Then with a woman’s 
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disillusioned, 
that you see. 
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intuition she exclaimed, ‘ You have come 
Don't do MH.” 
changed. I broke 


. 


to murder your uncle. 
My 
down and cried like a 
Kelly paused a moment. 
“Like a 


a) ° 
LO on, 


W hole ow vd 


boob,” said Kent, softly; 
“When I had done crying, we heard 
‘Quick,’ she exclaimed, ‘flee, 
hide, he must not see you.” She rushed 


voices, 


into the adjoining room, closing the 
door. My eye had noticed already the 
I climbed up to it. Shall 
I explain how?” 


trap above. 


“Don't,” said Kent, “I can analyze 
it afterward.” 

“There I saw what passed. I 
Mr. Throgton and Kivas Kelly come in. 
I watched their They were 
greatly excited and quarreled over it. 
Throgton lost.” 


saw 


game, 


The big man nodded with a scowl. 
“By his potting the white,” he said. 

“Precisely,” said Kelly, “he missed 
the red. Your analysis was wrong, Mr. 
Kent. You started 
your reasoning from a false dizresis. 
In billigrds people never mark the last 
point. The board still showed ninety- 
nine all. Throgton left and = my 
uncle, as often happens, kept trying 
over the last shot—a _ half-ball shot, 
sir, with the red over the pocket. He 


The game ended. 


tried again and again. He couldn't 
make it. He tried various ways. His 
rest was too unsteady. Finally he 


made his tie into a long loop round his 
neck and put his cue through it. ‘Now, 
by Gad,” he said, ‘TI can do it.’” 


“Ha!” said Kent. “Fool that I 
was.” 
“Exactly,” continued Kelly. “In 


the excitement of watching my uncle I 
forgot where I was, I leaned too far 
over and fell out of the trap. I landed 
on uncle, just as he was sitting on the 
table to shoot. He fell.” 

“T see it all!” said Kent. “He hit 
his head, the loop tightened, the cue 
spun round and he was dead.” 

“That’s it,” said Kelly. “I saw that 
he was dead, and I did not dare to 
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rem:in. I straightened the knot in his 
chest, and departed as I had come.” 

“Mr. Kelly,” said Throgton thou ht- 
fully, “the logie of your story is wonder- 
ful. It exceeds anything in its line 
that I have seen published for months, 
But there is just one point that I fail 
to grasp. The two bullet holes?” 

They were old ones,” answered the 
sailor quietly. My uric le in his youth 
had led a wild life in the west; he was 
full of them.” 

There was silence for a moment. 
The i Ix lly spoke again. 

“My time, gentlemen, 1s short.” \ 
hacking cough interrupted hin. a 
feel that Tam withering. It rests with 
you, gentlemen, whether or not I walk 
out of this room a free man.” 

Transome Kent rose and walked over 
to the uilor. 

“Mr. Kelly,” he said, “here is my 
hand.” 


X 


SO po I 


A FEW days after the events last 
L narrated ‘Transome Kent ealled 
at the boarding house of Miss Alice 
Delary. The young Investigator wore 
a light gray tweed suit, with a salmon- 
colored) geranium in his’ buttonhole. 
There was something exultant yet at 
the same time grave in his expression, 
| 


as of one who has taken a momentous 


decision affecting his future life. 


ee 


I wonder,” he murmured, “whether 
I am acting for my happiness.” 

He sat down for a moment on the 
stone steps and analyzed himself. 

Then hi rose, 

“Tam,” he said, and rang the bell. 

“Miss Delary?” said a maid, “she 
left here two days ago. If you are Mr. 
Kent the note on the mantelpiece is for 
you.” 

Without a word (Kent never wasted 
them) the Investigator opened the note 
and read: 


Dear Mr. Kentr.—Peter and I were 
married yesterday morning, and: have taken 
an apartment in Java, New Jersey. You 
will be glad to hear that Peter’s cough is 
ever so much better. The lawyers have 
given Peter his money without the least 
demur 

We both feel that your analysis was 
simply wonderful. Peter says he doesn’t 
know where he would be without it. 

Very sincerely, 
AuicE KELLY. 


P. S. I forgot to mention to you that I 
saw Peter in the billiard room. But your 
analysis was marvelous just the same. 


That evening Kent sat with Throgton 
talking over the details of the tragedy. 

*'Throgton,” he said, “it has occurred 
to me that there were points about that 
solution that we didn’t get exactly 
straight, somehow.” 

“So do I,” said Throgton, 











A WORLD 


BY FLETA 


W°* have been sitting beside a win- 
dow, engaged upon some intri- 
eate and absorbing piece of work. All 
at once we have become aware that far 
We look 


up, blinking, into the light, and with a 


away something is happening. 


CONSCIOUS phy sical effort adjust the focus 
of our eyes to the distant perspective. 
Far off, against the horizon, a vast com- 
motion has begun, a violence set up. 
Vague and dim at first, it grows in size 
and intensity. and our emo- 
tions are fixed upon it. We see 
We have forgotten everything 


It continues a long time, and we 


Our gaze 
nothing 
between. 
else. 
remain with our vision strained upon it. 

; Suddenly the commotion ceases, 
With a shock we 


realize that there is nothing more to see. 


the violence subsides. 


Remembering our work, we withdraw 
our gaze from the horizon and attempt 
But 


we Cah see nothing, our eves ache, and 


to focus it again within the room. 
the light swims before them with little 
floating specks. The work upon which 
we had been engaged has dropped from 
our hands. We grope for it, and over- 
turn some familiar piece of bric-a-brac. 
We and 
against the familiar tables and chairs, 
declaring aloud that they were never in 
those positions before, that some one 


rise walk about, stumbling 


has disarranged the room. 

It is something like this that has hap- 
pened of late to the world. We are, all 
of us, undergoing what the oculists call 
the “* 
would 


spasm of accommodation,” and it 
that the ciliary 
that 


operation, had been hopelessly strained, 


almost seem 


muscle, which controls necessary 


if not completely destroyed. 
Add, then, to this confusion the fact 
that no two of us ever see alike; 


that 
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AN OCULIST 


SPRINGER 


the world suffers from astigmatism of a 
very complicated form; that most men 
are born with myopic or hyperopic eves; 
and we have something approximating 
the state of our vision to-day. 
Memories Come to mind, illustrations, 
analogies. I recall the story of an ac 
childhood 
was spent in a crowded section of New 
York. It 


public school that the innovation of free 


quaintance, a woman whose 


was during her first year al 
medical examination of school-children 
established, 


those who were given notes to their par- 


was and she was among 
ents saying that they must have glasses. 
Accordingly she was taken to an oculist. 
On the day when she was to return for 
the glasses an elder sister was sent with 
her; she put on the new vlasses and, 
holding her sister’s hand, descended the 
stairs that led from the oculist’s office to 
the street. When they reached the pave- 
ment she stopped and cried out, excit- 
edly, clutching her sister’s dress: ** Look! 
Over there!) Look!” ‘What is it?” the 
sister asked in “Over there! 
Over there!’ She was pointing in great 
*There’s another side to the 
“Why, of course,” said the 
sister.. ““What’s strange about that?” 
* But I’ve never seen it before!” said the 


alarm. 


agitation. 


street!” 


chiid. 

An exceedingly pat little allegory, is 
it not? How many citizens, publicists, 
statesmen, persons in authority, do we 
know who seem not to be aware that 
there is 
and who deny, quite logically from their 


‘another side to the street’: 
point of view, the existence of the stars? 
Yet they sit in the seats of the mighty, 
They, 


men with an extreme 


make laws to govern the world. 
and another class 
hyperopia, men born, it would seem, 
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e nothing 
mware of nothing 
And if anywhere 


with telescopic eves, who ean s 
( lose to them, who are 
this side of the stars. 


among them there be reasonable men, 
men with normal sight, they are easily 
proved mad, since both the near and 
the far-sighted will declare them so. 


‘| hey will he :} outed down by the eXe- 
tremiust 

One ¢ 
for example, being fitted with corrective 
spectacl . \ disk, black letters 
and fig letters spelling “The 
League of Nations,” perhaps, or “* Mex- 
and the figures “* Foreign Credits” 
or “The Cost of Armament”; this disk 
set up on the Presiding Officer's desk, and 


Oot hot} site 


nimagine the American Senate, 


with 


ures, the 


Wo, 


the Senators trying on pair after pair of 
pectacles, until they are all seeing the 
same thing, and seeing it alike. 

But where is the oculist with the au- 


thority? And if he have the authority, 


where is one with the wisdom? And if 
one be found with both the wisdom and 
the authe ritv, how shall the gentlemen 
or the Senate be persuaded that they 
need specta les? For that is the real 


sticking-point. 


the stor 


‘I hey are— 


\ ol the publi 


to go back to 


"= S¢ hoc | examina- 


tions—like the children of Christian 
Scientists who resist the examination of 
their eves on the ground that there is no 
such thing as astigmatism There is 


only truth. And that is plain for anyone 


to see. ‘I hey stand upon their rights. 


And they are 


C1st ly to 1] Wmne, 


not, any of them, pre- 
They do not know, just 


as the ( hild who had never worn vlasses 


did not know, that there is anything 
amiss with thetr sight. We all believe 
that normality begins with ourselves, 
nd that abnormality is a divergence 
away from ous. There is_ the story 
of iI. G. Wells's which recounts the 


adventures of a man who strays into 
“The Country of the Blind,” 


inhabitants, who have ho eves, consider 


where the 


him mad and keep him under guard. 
Daylight and darkness are one to them, 
and they move about, guided by the 
acuteness of other senses, quite as freely 


by night as by But at night the 


day. 
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stranger gropes his way uncertainly, 
as if he were blind, or the victim of hallu- 
cinations or of some strange malady. 
During the day he talks irrationally of 
distant things which he claims to “see.” 
And when they assemble at midnight, 
their favorite hour for important affairs, 
in the windowless council-chamber, to 
consider his case, he stumbles and falls 
them drunkenly. Obviously 
there is something seriously wrong. The 
wise men decide that it is due to the 
abnormality of his having eyes, which 


against 


they have discovered by passing their 
hands across his face, and he is again put 
under guard. In the end he submits to 
having his eyes destroyed, that he may 
become like his captors and live his life 
among them in freedom and peace. 

Well, there are times enough when it 

is easy to believe that we have become 
that Country of the Blind. Only—such 
a condition would permit of agreement, 
and there is no such simplification of 
our complexities as that. Our difficulty 
lies in the fact that there exists among 
us, not a uniform defect of sight, but 
every possible degree, every imaginable 
phase. 
Talk with five different men on any 
subject at all. Within five minutes each 
man will have revealed his particular 
his mental boundary. Within 
another five minutes he will have re- 
He who has suffered 
religious oppression in his youth will ac- 
count for all oppression in that way. 
“It’s relivion,” he will say. Another will 
blame everything upon ill health. An- 
other upon poverty. Another upon the 
perfidy of women. Another upon a po- 
litical party. And so on and on. 

We all know the adjustment of focus 
necessary to conversation with different 
friends. If I am talking with my friend 
Brown, who is a radical of radicals, I am 
at once committed to certain tacit ad- 


focus, 


vealed its origin. 


missions necessary to our getting any- 
where at all. If I wish to get the views 
of my friend Smith, who is a confirmed 
reactionary, I begin by tacit admissions 
of quite another set of facts. Unless, of 
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course, I am merely argumentative, and 
nothing either of 
| appear in this to contradict 


wish to know from 
them. 
myself, but in reality [ have done noth- 
For Smith 


me of anarchy upon the same statement 


ing of the sort. will accuse 
for which Brown will cry me down as 
sé hoolboy or 
or clod, I 
parently contradicting myself a dozen 
Yet I have only adjusted 
my focus to theirs, accepted their per- 


reachionary. So, savant, 


fool or sage, artist am = ap- 


times a day. 
that we 


It is 
the only way we can discover what peo- 


spective for the moment, so 
shall be talking of the same thing. 


ple really think, or convey to them the 
thine we think ourselves. To be incon- 
only way to 


We cannot 


oppose our perspective to theirs, or we 


sistent is, In such cases, the 


preserve our consistency. 


are spent in mere opposition, and there 
is nothing left. To be sure, there are 
people who insist upon preserving a fixed 
Such 
people will talk seriously of the nebular 
hypothesis to a child of six, complain of 


focus, an inflexible point of view. 


the price of darning-cotton to a million- 
aire, or urge the excellence of exercise to 
a paralytic in a chair. They preserve 
intact. And al- 
though as companions they are neither 


their point of view 


wise, witty, nor agreeable, it cannot be 
denied that they have added much to 
the richness and variety of the human 
comedy. 

But, then, the fixed focus is the “ occu- 
Indeed all 
public men seem foredoomed to it—or 
perhaps the tendency to the malady 
foredooms a man to public life. Even 
in the printed utterances of men whom 


pational disease” of politics. 


we have come to regard as leaders of 
constructive thought, men in whom we 
have been accustomed to repose our con- 
fidence, we encounter the sudden bound- 
ary, are baffled by it, stopped. Just as 
we are hoping that here at Jast is an 
authentic, an unbiased word, we come 
all at once to the horizon at which his 
vision stops; why, we do not know, un- 
less, as is often the case, some purely 
has bound him 


personal experience 
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there, has made it the point bevond 
which he is not able to see. 


often than we like to suspect, until he 


( yr, more 


has eained his point, he does not choose 
to see. He has a partisan view to up- 
hold, and he is strong only in so far as 
he can persuade the rest of us to accept 
his view as the ultimate boundary of 
truth. 
may really be, he will not admit that he 
sees beyond, cannot admit it, in fact, or 


No matter how great his vision 


his power is vone, 

Only a few days ago I saw on a type- 
written list of qualifications for appli- 
cants to undertake an investigation and 
report on a work involving the publie 
good this qualification, “And the ability 
to see and accept our point of view as to 
what constitutes the public good,” 

And for any point of view endless 
authority can be The au- 
thentic testimony of experts will prove it 
true. 


produced, 


There is probably no Viewpoint 
held by a single member of the Congress 
of the United States that is not conclu- 
sively proved by some expert's report 
now in the hands of that body. When- 
the violent 
they send out experts, all sides, to prove 
themselves in the right. So that 
gress presents the spectacle of a vast 
repository of unrelated and = incontro- 
vertible facts reports of experts about 
everything under the sun. 

This brings us to the contemplation of 
the saddest form of all, the malignant 
myopia of experts, of specialists. They 
are aggravated cases of nearsightedness, 
who make their fortune and their fame 
by virtue of their malady which puts 
them in the position of the fat lady of 
the circus, who dares not change her diet, 
but must continue to eat such foods as 
will increase her infirmity. 

From 


ever contest becomes too 


Con- 


concentration, of 
fixed gazing upon a certain point, the 
muscle of atrophies, 
It is almost never that a_ specialist 


escapes. 


years of 
accommodation 
To become an expert is, in spite of 


oneself, to give up other things and to 
lose the sense of relationship of the ob- 
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The busi- 


ness of an expert is to take a thing out 


ject to the rest of the world. 


of its relationships and examine it. He 
illustrates the lasting fallacy of the too- 
near view. 

the 
testimony of the man who has not stood 


Nothing is so lable to error as 


far enough away. ‘There is more mis- 


information to be had from the man 
who has “been there” than from him 
who has studied it afar. Who, within 


the year, has escaped the experi nce of 
listening to the truth about the war ex- 
pounce d by some one who has seen one 
And there Is 
no contradicting these people. es 
there, 
tainly ought to know.” 


facet of it at close range? 
was 
I saw it with my own eyes: I cer- 
Inside informa- 
tion, which is always so exactly the 
What 
they say is undoubtedly true as personal 
But not the truth about the 
war, because the sum of all the facts is 
not at all the truth about the war. 

I know a man and wife who were pro- 


reverse of outside information! 


experien a 


German throughout the war for no 
greater reason than that the wife had 
once, years ago, spent an uncomfortable 


Enelish 


boarding-house, and that her discomfort 


two weeks mm an unheated 


was sympathetically shared by two Ger- 


man officers with very correct and 
charming manners; and that the experi- 
ence rave her a severe cold from 
which she did not reeover until she 


crossed to Germany where she found a 
boarding-house with sufficient heat. ... 
It seems incredible, but it is true. She 
was led into the most extravagant state- 
ments, and her husband hypnotically 
followed suit. It was by a miracle that 
they escape d arrest. 


And | that 


strongest prejudices are based at bottom 


do believe most of our 
upon some such trifling personal ex- 
perience as that. 


will 


assert with an air of serious authority 


In the same way a Californian 
the necessity and the imminence of’ an 
American-Japanese war. And he will 
offer as proof the fact that once in Cali- 


fornia he had a Japanese servant who, 
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one day when the family was away, 
stole all the loose change in the bureau 
and twelve solid-silver spoons from the 
If this is 
not considered — sufficient proof of the 
trickiness of the Japanese, he will repeat 
the well-worn statement that “the Jap- 
anese can’t even trust themselves! — In 


dining room and disappeared. 


Japan all the banks employ Chinese 
officers and clerks, because the Chinese 

Now, the Chinese... .!" And then 
will follow the invariable reminiscence 
of the faithful Sing, who ran the house, 
who gave the family presents, who saved 
them money, and was with them twenty 
years. All true stories, to be sure, but 
hardly a comprehensive survey of an 
international situation that might lead 
Nevertheless, if that war should 
ever come to pass, the Californian will 
*T told 
you so,” and be convinced that he has 
international 


to war. 
nod his head and eravely say, 


been a keen observer of 
polities. 


How 


prove to us the integrity and complete 


often have people sought to 


trustworthiness of some public man be- 
cause our informant once lived across 
the street from him, and knew him to be 
a genial neighbor, an indulgent husband 
and father, and generous to the poor? 
Or, on the contrary, they may seek to 
prove his public motives mean and 
fraudulent because he was an exclusive 
neighbor, strict with his family, and did 
From which per- 
sonalities, as everyone reasonably knows, 


believe in charity. 


no deduction can be drawn, unless, 
indeed, the one of opposites - since 
how often do we find public scoun- 


drels to be models of all the virtues in 
life, and public 
proved petty rogues and tyrants in their 
homes? Often enough, at any rate, to 
Your cynic 
is always skeptical of any man whose 


private benefactors 


make it almost seem a rule. 


Yet so strong 
is the fallacy that almost any man who 
will cultivate a genial personality, prac- 


private virtue is extolled. 


private charity, and display a 
marked affection for children and ani- 
mals, may plunder the public with im- 


tice 
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punity. It is an old saying, but true, 
that wit is better than argument in a 
political campaign, and that a funny 
story wins more votes than reasoning. 
Now all the most 


trivial and commonplace of instances, 


these may seem 
but that is precisely why I have chosen 
them. 
a philosophical treatise upon the defec- 
tive vision of man. 
ing to call attention to the most preva- 
lent manifestations of the malady, and, 
if you will, by these homely, every-day 
examples, to clarify the symbol of an 
astigmatic world. 

And here I am reminded of a lecture 
by Rabindranath Tagore, in which the 
and far 
was 


For I did not set out to compose 


I am only attempt- 


point otherwise 
beautifully made. It a morning 
lecture in a theater where at night a 
Broadway musical comedy held sway. 
A man the 
He had a request to make of the audi- 
He wished to ask them to refrain 
from trying to make any social engage- 
ments with “The Master,” 
all, not to press forward to the stage 
after the lecture and attempt to shake 
hands or speak to him. We would un- 
derstand that “The Master” had 
brought his message to us at the cost of 
that he had 
now several months, 


Was more 


came out upon stage. 


ence. 


and, above 


great personal sacrifice; 
been in America 
and that it was impossible to exaggerate 
the seriousness of the effect upon one un- 
accustomed as he was to the crudities, 
the grossness, and the confusion of our 
western world. It was necessary to take 
the utmost precaution to guard his 
health, in order that he might be able to 
He could meet 
The speaker departed, very 


appear before us at all. 


no one. 
business-like, as he came, without mak- 
ing theusual introductionof thecelebrity. 

At once there entered, from the back 
of the stage, the majestic, gray-robed 
figure of Tagore, bearing at that distance 
a startling resemblance to the idealized 
pictures of Christ, with his calm, ageless 
face, his serene, fine eyes, his long white 
hair and beard. He advanced to the 
center of the great empty stage, holding 
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in his hands a manuscript, bound in 
gray like his robe, from which he began 
to read, without greeting or preface, 
merely lifting up his voice, that amazing 
strange falsetto, which so astonished me 
at first that I did not hear what he was 
saying, but listened only to the absurd 
quality of that thin, high voice, which 
yet was clearly audible, and without 
accent, except for a kind of deliberate 
precision, and which had the curious 
effect of simply detaching the words 
from the manuscript and suspending 
them aloft in the rarefied atmosphere. 
And, caught presently by the intimation 
of some word, and listening back, I heard 
from the beginning what he had said: 

“The night is like a dark child just 
born of her mother, day. Millions of 
stars crowding round its cradle watch it, 
standing still, afraid lest it should wake 
up. ... T am ready to go on in this 
strain, but I am interrupted by Science 
laughing at me. She takes objection to 
my that stars are standing 
still. But if it isa mistake, then apology 
is not due from me, but from the stars 
themselves. It is quite evident that 
they‘are standing still. It isa fact that 
is impossible to argue away. But Sci- 
ence will argue; it is her habit. She 
says, “When you think that stars are 
still that only proves that you are too 
far from them.’ J my answer 
ready, that when you say that stars are 
rushing about it only proves that you 
are too near them... . 


statement 


have 


“Science is astonished at my temer- 
ity. But I obstinately hold my ground, 
and say that if Science has the liberty to 
take the side of the near and fall foul of 
the distant, she cannot blame me when 
I take the opposite side and question the 
veracity of the near. . . . The difficulty 
is to decide whom to trust. The evi- 
dence of the world of stars is simple. 
You have but to raise your eyes and sce 
their face and you believe them. They 
do not set before you elaborate argu- 
ments. They do not break their hearts 
if you refuse to believe them. . . . We 
see that the world of stars is still. For 
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we see these stars in their relation to 
one another. But astronomy, like a 


curious child, plucks out an individual 
star, and then we find the story different. 
Therefore, let us boldly that 
both facts are equally true about the 
things in 


declare 
stars. Because we see 
various adjustments of time and space, 
therefore iron is iron, water is water, and 
clouds are clouds for us.” 

Aceustomed by this the 
strangeness of his voice, [ was able to 
the 
progressed upward 


time to 


follow only course of his 
thought 


from this simple and beautiful beginning 


how 


while he 


through realms of pure and always poet- 
ical reasoning to the ultimate relativity 
A seer 
who held in his hands the round crystal 
of Truth, into which for a little while he 
permitted us also to gaze. That perfect 


of things. A mystical Einstein. 


sphere VW hich encompasses the beginning 
and the end, the within and the without, 
spirit and matter, reality and unreality, 
the finite and the infinite. 

But when presently he passed from 
sight we woke to find that he had taken 
the ery stal away with him... . 

The doors of the theater opened, and 
there was Broadway again. Once more 
we were in the midst of all that confu- 
sion of noise and blatant life from which 
it was necessary to guard “The Master” 
so carefully. And I experienced the 
sudden hope that The Master had not 
the gay 
flock of chorus girls who passed at the 
moment on their way in through the 


lingered in the wings, for if 


stage entrance to twelve-o’clock rehear- 
should him 
crystal of truth would be sent spinning 


sals encounter there, his 
out of his hands on the toe of a dainty 
patent-leather shoe. But turning my 
head, I motor-car drive 
from the stage door, and I knew 


that The Master and his crystal were 


Saw a closed 


away 


sale. 

For me that morning has always had 
the quality of a remembered dream—as 
aloof from the problems of our daily life. 
But a dream which seems to interpret 
itself as a symbol of the difference in 
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vision between the eastern and the west- 
ern worlds, the Old World and the New. 

‘Tagore, in his long gray robe, has gone 
from us, back to his native land, that 
land of the East where all men’s eyes are 
fixed upon the eternal mysteries. 

‘They suffer the illusion of the far; we, 
the illusion of the near. For nature has 
made youth short of sight, and given to 
age the distant view. It is an Eastern 
saying that “the eyes of the great are 
dim.” “All is illusion!” ery their phi- 
losophers; “‘all is unreality. There is 
nothing but the One!’ And even we, 
when we come to the end of life, are will- 
ing to say it with them, for in the end it 
is true. But it is the far perspective of 
the old. And they of the East are an 
ancient race, whose eyes see past the 
world. For the petty problems of this 
earth they have long since accepted rules 
which serve. 

But we of the West are young, and be- 
fore us is our many-faceted life to live. 
We have no laid-down rules; our prob- 
lems are all with us to be solved, our 
decisions to be made. We wrestle with 
material devils, employ our wits in 
strategy to clothe and provision our- 
selves. It is folly to say to us that these 
It is folly to ask 


youth to forswear its world, 


things are unrealities. 


For us Science is not “a curious child,” 
After a night in the 
astronomer’s tower we are ever after- 
ward ashamed to say that stars are still. 
It pleases us to have discovered them 
It vindicates 
We cannot 
find a telescope too powerful. We have 
a passion for knowing the most intri- 
cate facts about everything. And one of 
these facts will blind us to the rest. We 
must disintegrate everything into its 
parts and examine each part separately. 

And if now and then among us there 
is born a man with the gift of mobile 
sight, one for whom the relationships of 
things are evident, he straightway be- 
comes a philosopher, and withdraws 
himself from us. For even our philoso- 
phers are specialists. 


but our wisest sage. 


rushing ceaselessly about. 
our own tireless activity. 











SEA 


So it is that the carrying on of our 
civilization is left in the hands of men of 
the fixed short sight. Men 
looked so long at one point that they 


who have 


onceive it to be the ultimate need of 
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hither and thither by nearsighted lead 
ers like these, how easily we are per- 
suaded to believe half-truths, to accept 
the part and deny the whole, it is not to be 
wondered at that our philosophers stand 








their fellow men, and they begin to apart, or that we are sometimes weary 
proselytize. So “leaders” rise up, So enough to sav with the wise men of older 
“world movements”’ are begun. civilizations: “‘Allis illusion. Allis un- 


And, seeing how easily we are led reality. There is nothing but the One!” 


‘ 
SEA DISTANCES 
BY ALFRED NOYES 
I Is native sea-washed isle 
Was bleak and bare. 
Far off, there seemed to smile 
An isle more fair. 
Blue as the smoke of spring 
Its far hills rose, 
A delicate azure ring 
Crowned with faint snows. 
At dusk, a rose-red star 
Set free from wrony, 
It beaconed him afar, 
His whole life long. 
Not till old age drew nigh 
He voyvaged there. 
He saw the colors die 
As he drew near. 
It towered above him, bleak 
And cold, death-cold. 
From peak to phantom peak 
A gray mist rolled. 
Then, under his arched hand, 
From that bare shore, 
Back, at his own dear land, 
He vazed once more, 
Clothed with the tints he knew 
He saw it smile 
Opal, and rose and blue, 
His native isle. 
Vou. CXLL—No. 845.—78 
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A STORY IN 


BY MARGARET 


M going to invite him to visit us 
next winter,” Mary said 
the end of the 


prospec { ot say in 


Chis was at summer, 
and the 
John 
she could bear. 

‘My dear!” 


“if you got him under vour own roof you 


ood by to 
for almost a vear was more than 
her husband protested, 


wouldn’t be able to hold on to vourself! 


I could, but you couldn’t. You'd tell 


him 

‘] wouldn't! Why, I rildn't Of 
course he can never know. ... But Im 
gomg to see that woman, and tell her 


that I shall have him visit us. 
“She'll not permit it.” 
rmit!’” Mary said. “1 
word! My own clold nol 
It’s hard,” briefly 
You want 


‘I can see 


1 pon my 
Hed! ”” 
Carl said, 
said, 
Chink of 
I could 


and pick up his 


him, Loo, she 
1 
eCaveriy 


hie \ ing 


into his room and 


. vou do! 
him with us for a week! 
round on 


clothes when he drops then 


the floor. the way boys do.”’ She was 


breathless at the thought 
piness “TH tell her Pm 


of such hap- 


von r to have 


him come in the Christmas vacation. 
Oh, Carl her black, heavy eves, 
suddenly glittered with tears: I want 


maby,” she said. 
Phe words stabbed him: fora moment 
he felt that there was no price too great 
\ “We'll try 
it.” he said, we'll have to handle 
Miss Lydia just right to get her to con- 
at to it.” 
**Consent’?” she said, fiercely. “Carl, 
I just hate her!” The long smothered 
maternity leaped up and 
flame; she put her 


to pav for comfort for her. 


“but 


instinct of 
scorched her like al 


dimpled hands over her face and cried. 


CILESTER 


THRE! 
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PARTS—PART IIT. 


DELAND 


He tried to tell he 
“After all, 
Naturally, 
her.” 


But she could not be just. 


r that she wasn’t just. 
dear, we disowned? him. 
she feels that he belongs to 


“He be- 
And she prejudices him 
against us. I said to 
him yesterday that her clothes weren't 
very fashionable. I just said it for fun; 
*You shut up!’” 

What!” Johnny’s father said, amused 


longs to us! 


| know she does. 


and he said, 


and horrified. 

*T believe she likes him to be rude to 
me,” Mary said. 

Her jealousy of Miss Lydia had taken 
of suspicion; if Johnny was 
impertinent, if that shabby Miss Lydia 
meant more to him than she did—the 
Mrs. Robert- 
because Miss Lydia 
“influenced” him. It 
act that influence that she planned the 


+} P ovr 
tl fOrim 


rich, beneficent, adoring 


aie 
son .— it 


must be 


was to counter- 


if she could have him 
with all the 


Christmas visit; 
to herself, even for a week, 
° ‘ ? 4 ad 
enjoyments she would give him, she was 
could “that 


from her place in his heart! 


sure she rout woman” 

‘] sha’n’t ask for what is my own,” 
he told Carl; “Vl just say [’'m go- 
ing to take him for the Christmas holi- 
She won't he can't 


days. dare to say 


yo 
cone 


Yet when she went to tell Miss Lydia 
that 
that the shabby woman wouldn’t* dare,” 
faded. 

Miss Lydia was in the kitchen, making 


Johnny was coming her certainty 


cookies for her boy, and she could not 
instantly leave her rolling pin when his 
mother knocked at the front door. 
Marvy had not been at that door sil 

the when she hed 


Sx pte mber night 
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And 


now, again, it was September, and again 


crouched, sobbing, on the steps. 


the evening primroses were opening in 
the dusk. .... As she knocked, a breath 
of their subtle perfume brought back 
that other dusk, and for an instant she 
was engulfed in a surge of memory. She 
felt faint. and leaned against the door, 
waiting for Miss Lydia's little running 
step in the hall. She could hardly speak 
(ood 


evening,” she said, almost in a whisper. 


when the door opened. good 
Miss Lydia, her frightened eyes peer- 
ing at her caller from under that black 
frizette, could hardly herself. 
Mary was the one to get herself in hand 
first. “May I come in, Miss Sampson?” 
“Why. ves Miss Lydia, 
doubtfully, and dusted her floury hands 
together. 
*T came to say,” Mary began, follow- 
ing her back to the kitchen, “I came 
“Tm making cookies for Johnny,” 
Miss Lydia said, briskly, and Mary's 


soft hands clenched; why shouldn't she 


speak 


said 


be making cookies for Johnny! 


“Tve got a 
Miss Lydia, 


‘em.’ 


in the oven,” said 


I’ve got to 


pan 
“and watch 

Mary was silent; she sat down by the 
table, her breath catching in her throat. 
Miss Lydia did not, apparently, notice 
and 
brought her a cooky on a cracked plate 


the agitation; she bustled about 
and watched her. 

‘Twant—” Mary said, in a trembling 
voice, crumbling the cooky with nervous 
fingers—“I mean, I am going to have 
Johnny visit me this winter.” 

“Oh! said Miss Lydia, and sat down. 

“Tl have him during the holidays.” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” Mary said, angrily. 

“He'd 

“Vou needn't be afraid of that!” 

Miss Lydia silently shook her head; 
instantly Mary's anger turned to fright. 

“Oh, Miss Lydia 
he shall never have the dimmest 
idea—why, he couldn't have! It wouldn't 
do, you know. But I want him just to— 
to look at.” 


cuess.”’ 


please! I promise 


you 
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Miss Lydia was pale. She may have 
been a born gambler, but never had she 
taken such a this 

Johnny back, week, 


chance is to give 
to the 


people who once had thrown him away, 


even tor a 


but who now were ready to do every- 
thing for 
wanted! 


him, give him anything he 


and a boy wants so 
“No,” she said, “ 

Mary gave a then 
dropped on her knees, clutched at the 
small, rough, flourv hand and tried to 


many 
things! no.” 


starved cry, 


kiss it. 
“A mother 


passionately. 


has a claim,” she said, 
Miss Lydia, pulling her hand away, 
nodded. ** Yes, 
“Then let 


come!” 


a mother has.” 


him come. Oh, let him 

“re you his mother?” 

Mary fell back, half sitting on the 
floor, half kneeling at Miss Lydia’s feet. 
“What do you mean? You know 
said Miss Lydia, “I 


think I?m his mother.” 


**Sometimes,”’ 


Mary started. “She's crazy!’ she 
thought, seared. 

“He is mine,” Miss Lydia said, 
proudly ; “some foolish people have 
even thought he was mine in—in your 
way.” 

* Absurd!” Mary said, with a gasp. 

“You have never understood love, 


Mary,” Miss Lydia said; “never, from 
the And 
Johnny's mother recoiled at that sword- 
thrust, she added, her face very white: 
*But Pll chance it. Yes, 
visit you, I'll let him. 
won't hurt him.” 

“Hurt him? Hurt my own child? He 
shall have everything!” 

“That’s what I 
him. He may get to he like you,” 
Miss Lydia said. . “Oh, my cookies! 
They are burning!” she said, and pushed 
Johnny’s mother aside—she wanted to 
push her over! to trample on her! to tear 
her! 


very beginning.” even as 


if he wants to 
But I hope you 


mean. It may hurt 


But she only pressed her gently 
aside, and ran and opened the oven door 
and then said, “Oh, my!” and raised a 
window to let the smoke out... . “Tl 
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let lim But when Mary 
tried brokenly to put her arms around 
her, and say how grateful she was, Miss 


vo,” she said. 


Lydia shrank away and said, harshly, 


“ Don't! 
*T couldn't bear to have her touch 
me,” she told herself afterward; “she 


didn’t love him when he was a baby.” 
However, it and the 
Visit It was a great experi- 
The stage to Mercer, 
the 


tains, the handsome house, the good times 


Was arranged, 
was made. 
ence for Johnnm 
the railroad journey moun 


across 


, - . ° 
f Barnum’s! 


minute of every day! 
( andy -shops! New clothes 

dropped about .on the floor for Mrs. 
Robertson to pick up!) And five five- 
dollar bills to earry back to Old Chester! 
Then the week ended. Mrs. Rob- 


ertson, running to bring him his hat, and 


every 


and old ones 


make sure he had a clean handkerchief, 
and patting the collar of his coat with 
plump fingers, cried when she said good- 
by, and Johnny sighed, and said he had 
and he hated tos 
His mother glanced triumphantly 
father. 

Do you hear that? Do \ 


cit d. 


o home. 
at his 


a stomach ache 


ul love 
me, Johnny?” she demat 
*Yes’m,” Johnny said, 


“As much as Miss Lydia?” 


9 ” 
Course not. 


| 
ScCOW Tne 


Johnny stared at her 

“She doesn’t give vou 
ents ats | do.”’ 

* Var 


But Johnny was equal to 


sO many pres- 


i!’ Johnny’s father protested. 
the occasion, 
‘ita just as leaves,” suid he. “give 
pay for 
which made even his mother 
*Goo’-by,” said Johnny. ve 
{ I've eaten too much. Ive had a 
fine time. Much obliged No, I do’ 
any more candy. Q-o-o-h!” said 
I wish I hadn’t eaten so much! 


vou one of mv five dollars 


laugh. 


UeSS 


want 
Johnny, “* 
I hate going home.” 

But he went—hbearing his sheaves with 
him, his presents and his five five-dollar 
bills And he 
said he wished he could go right straight 
back to Philadelphia! 

“Do \ said Miss Lydia, faintly. 

“But she’ Aunt Lydia.” 


and his stomach ache. 


hunny, 
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“How ‘funny’?”’ 

“Well,” said Johnny, scrubbing the 
back of his hand 
“she’s always kissing me, and talking 
about my liking her. Oh—I don’t mind 
her; she’s nice enough. But I don’t like 
kissing ladies. But I like visiting her,” 
he added, candidly; 
and gives me things. [| 
said Johnny. “I hope 


acToss his cheek - 


“she takes me to 
lots of places, 
like presents,” 
shell gimme a gun.” ‘ 

That night, the kissing lady, pacin 
up and down like a caged creature in 
her handsome parlor, which seemed so 
empty and orderly now, said suddenly 
to her husband, **Why don’t we adopt 
him?” 

“ H-s-s-h!”” he 


in a low voice, “* 


cautioned her; then, 
I’ve thought of that.” 

At which she instantly retreated. “It 
is out of the question! People would- 


think.” 
VI 
Johnny would have had his gun right 


off, and many other things, too, if Miss 


Lydia hadn’t interfered. “Please don’t 


send him so many presents,” she wrote 
Mrs. Robertson in her scared deter- 
mined way. And Mary, reading that 
letter, fed her bitterness with the 


memory of something which had hap- 
pened during the visit. 

“It’s just what I said,” 
father; influences 
against us by not letting us give him 


told 
him 


she 
Johnny's “she 
presents! I know that from the way he 
talks. I told him, after I bought the 
stereopticon for him, that I could give 
him nicer things than she could, and 

“Mary! You mustn’t say things like 
that!” 

* And—and Marv said, erving, 
“he said, ‘I like Aunty without any 
presents.” You see? Influence! The 
idea of her daring to say we mustn't 
give hima gun. He’s ours!” 

“No, he’s hers,” Johnny’s father said, 
“she has the whip hand, Mary— 
we tell the truth.” 

“Of course we can’t do that,” she said, 


sadly ; 


unless 


sobbing. 
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But after that Philadelphia experi- 


ence, Miss Lydia—a fragile creature 
now, who lived and breathed for her 
boy—was obliged every winter to let 


Johnny visit these people who had dis- 
him off, deserted him! 
—that was the way she put it to herself. 
She had to let 
couldn't think of any excuse for saying 
She even asked Doctor 
Lavendar for a reason for refusing invi- 
which the appreciative and 
frankly acquisitive Johnny was anxious 
to accept. With a present of a bunch of 
lamplighters in 
the Rectory, offering, as an explanation 
of her call, the fact that Johnny had 
got into a fight with the youngest Mack 
boy and rubbed his nose in the gutter, 
Mrs. 


] . 
her 


Sh 
owned him, cast 


him go because she 


he couldn't LO, 


tations, 


her hand, she went to 


and Mack was very angry, and 


said boy's hose would never be 
handsome again; and she, Miss Lydia, 
y h 


didn't know what to do because Johnny 


wouldn't tell her what the fight was 
about and wouldn’t apologize. 
“Johnny's fifteen, and the Mack 


and a boy doesn't 
said Doetor 
I'd not interfere, if I were 


boy is seventeen; 


need a handsome nose,” 


Lavendar. “ 
wn.” 

Then she got the real question out: 
Didn't Doctor Lavendar think it might 
be bad for Johnny to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Robertson? ° They're 
know,” Miss Lydia warned him, pite- 
ously. 

*'They’ve taken a fancy to him, have 
they?” Doctor Lavendar asked. She 
nodded. The old man _ meditated. 
“Lydia,” he said at last, “you are so 
rich, and they’re so poor, I'd be chari- 
table, if I were you.” 

So she was charitable. And for the next 


very rich, you 


two or three years Johnny went away 
for his good times, and old Miss Lydia 
stayed at home and had very bad times 
for fear that Mr. and Mrs. Robertson 
might suddenly turn into Johnny’s 
father and mother! Then the father 
and mother would come to Old Chester 
in the summer and have their bad times, 
for fear that Miss Lydia would “in- 
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fluence” Johnny against Mr. and Mrs. 
Robertson. (We got to quite like the 
Robertsons, though we didn’t see much 
of them. “Pity they had no children,’ 
said Old Chester; “all that Smith money 


utes aia 
going begging!’’) 


> 


The Smith money certainly went 
hegging, so far as Johnny was con- 
cerned. Every time his father and 


mother tried to spend it on him Miss 
Lydia put her little frightened will be- 
tween the boy and his grandfather's 
fortune. 
Johnny, 
know,” 
nice.” 


“Boys can’t accept presents, 
from relations, you 
she would tell him; “it isn't 
And Johnny, thinking of the gun 
or the pony or what not, would stick out 
his lips and sigh and say no, he 
not.” As a result of such remarks he 
developed as healthy a pride as one could 
hope for in a lad, and by the time he 
was eighteen he was hot with embarrass- 
ment when Mrs. Robertson tried to force 
things upon him. 


except 


*s"posed 


“No, ma’am,” he would say, awk- 
wardly. ‘“I—I can’t take any presents.” 
“Why not?” she would demand, 


deeply hurt. 

“Well, vou know, vou are not a re- 
lation,” and 
mother would go up to her room and 


Johnny would say; his 
pace up and down, up and down, and 
cry until she could hardly see. 

*“She’s robbed us of our own child!” 
she would tell her husband. 

As for Johnny, he told Miss Lydia 
once that Mrs. Robertson was kind, and 
all that, but she was a nuisance. 

“Oh, Johnny, | 
dear. She’s been nice to you.” 

“What her?” 
curiously; 
round?” 

“Well, she likes you, Johnny.” 

Johnny grinned. 
I'm afraid I’m not awfully polite to her. 
She was telling me she’d give me any- 
thing on earth I wanted; made me feel 
like a fool!’ said Johnny, “and I said, 
‘Aunty gives me everything I want, 
thank you;’ and she said, ‘She doesn’t 


And I said 


wouldn't say that, 
Johnny, 
“why is she always gushing 


makes said 


“I don’t see why. 


love you as much as I do.’ 
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kind of 


she 


(all this love talk makes me 
sick!) I ‘Oh, 
loved me when I was a squealing baby! 
You didn’t know me then.’ ”’ 

“What did = she Miss Lydia 
asked, breathle sly. 

“Oh, she sort of eried,”” said Johnny, 


said, yes, she does; 


sav? 


with a bored look 
But his perplexity about Mrs. Rob- 
gush lingered in his mind, and 
two twentieth 
as it happened, he asked Miss 


ertson’s 
a Vear or later, on his 
birthday, 
Lydia again Vv ha 
... The Robertsons had braved the raw 


t on earth it meant? 
down to 
on that 
They came like the Greeks, bear- 


Old Chester winter, and come 
the old house to be near their son 
day. 
ing gifts, which, it being Johnny’s birth- 
day, they knew could not be refused. 
—and old Miss Lydia, unlike the priest 
of Apollo, had no spear to thrust at 
the férbidden spear of 
So her heart was in her mouth 


them 

Truth! 
when Johnny, who had gone to supper 
with his father and mother, came home 
at nearly midnight and told her how 
But he 
preoccupied as he talked, and frowned 
Then suddenly he burst 


except 


good they were to him. was 
once or twice 
out: 

* Aunty, 
bother about me?” 

“Does he?” Miss Lydia said. 

“Well, ves 


go into his firm when I leave college. He 


why does Mr. Robertson 


he savs he wants me to 


savs he'll give me mighty good pay. 
But—but he wants me to take his 
name.” 


“Oh!” said Miss Lydia. She looked 
so little and pretty, lving there on her 
bed, sott hair the 


frizette had vanished some years ago 


with her white 
parted over her delicate furrowed brow, 
and her blue eves wide and frightened, 
like a child's, that 
hueved her. 

“As for the name part of it,” he said, 
“T said my Smith. Not 


but ms 


Johnny suddenly 


hame Wwas 


handsome or distinguished, 
own I said I had no desire to change 
it, but if LT ever did it 


Sampson 


would be to 
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the 


A meager tear stood in cor- 
ner of Miss Lydia’s eye. “That was very 
nice of you, Johnny,” she said, quaver- 
ingly. 

“Td like the business part of it all 
right,” satd Johnny. ... “Say, Aunt 
Lydia—what 7s all the milk in the cocoa- 
‘Course Pm not grown 


nut about me? 


up for nothing; I know P’m—dqueer. I 
got on to that when [ was fifteen—I put 
the date on Eddy Mack's nose! But I'd 


like to know, really, who I am?” 

“You're my boy,” said Miss Lydia, 

“You bet Iam!” said Johnny; “but 
who were my father and mother?” 

“They lived out West, and 

“T know all that fairy-tale, Aunty. 
Let’s have the facts.” 

Miss Lydia was silent; her poor old 
eyes blinked; then she said: “They 
deserted vou, Johnny. But you mustn’t 
mind.” 

The young man’s face reddened sharp- 
ly. “’They—they weren't married, I sup- 
pose, when IT was born?” he said, in a 
husky voice. 

* Thevy—got married before vou were 
born.” 

He straightened up with obvious re- 
lief, then looked puzzled. “Yet they— 
deserted me? Were they too poor to 
take care of me?” 

“Well, no,” Miss Lydia confessed. 

“Not poor, vet they deserted me?” he 
repeated, bewildered, but with a slow 
anger growing in his face. * Well, I guess 
I’m well rid of °em if they were that kind 
of people! Cowards.”’ 

“Oh, my dear, you mustn’t be unjust. 
Thev gave me money for your support.” 

“Money!” he said. “They paid you 
to take me off their hands?” He paused; 
“Aunt Lydia,” he said—and as he 
spoke, his upper lip lifted, and she saw 
his teeth—‘ Aunt Lydia, [ll never ask 
about them 
interest in cowards. They are nothing to 
me, Just as I was nothing to them. But 
tell me one thing: Is Smith my name?” 


vou again, I have ho 


* Yes,” said Miss Lydia, (“it’s his 
middle name,” she assured herself). 
But Johnny laughed: * [ guess you 
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just called me Smith. Well, that’s pull the words out with a jerk. “I 
all right, though Id rather you’d won't let him have any disrespect for 
made it Sampson. But Smith will his mother, and—" he got up and 
do. I said so to Mrs. Robertson. I tramped about the room. “Daman it! 
said that my name was the same as J don’t want to lose his good opinion, 


her father’s, and I thought he was the 
finest old man I'd known, and, 
though I was no relation, I hoped mv 
Smith name would be as dignified as his.”’ 

“What did she say?” said Miss Lydia. 


“Oh, she got weepy,” said Johnny, 


ever 


good naturedly; “she’s always either 


crying or kissing. But she’s kind. Look 
at those!” he said, displaying some 
sleeve links that his mother’s soft, ador- 
ing fingers had fastened into his cuffs. 


“Well, I don’t take a berth with a new 
Robertson & 
Carey's. They’il have to get some other 
fellow to swap names for ‘em!” 

He went off to his room, his face still 


name tacked on to it at 


dark with a deep, elemental anger which 


that word “deserted”” had = stirred in 
him. but whistling as if to declare his 
entire indifference to the deserters. Old 


Miss Lydia, alone, trembled very much. 
What will they do 
next?’ she said to herself. 

The Robertsons were asking them- 
selves the same question: “ What can we 
do now to get The lure of a 
business opportunity had not moved 
the boy at all, what he had said 
about being called Sampson had been 
like a knife thrust in their hearts. It 
made Mary Robertson so angry that she 


“Take their name! 


him?” 


and 


sprang at a fierce retaliation: “She 
couldn't keep him—he wouldn't 
with her—if we told him the truth!” she 
said to Johnny’s father. 

never tell him,” Carl 


stay 


“But we can 
reminded her. 

“Sometimes I 
to it!’ said Mary. 

“No, Robertson said, shortly. 

“No one would know it but the boy 


think she'll drive me 


himself. And if he knew it he’d let us 
adopt him. And that would mean 
taking his own name.” 

“No!” Carl broke out, “it won't 
do!” You see, I—don’t want him to 


know oy 


He paused, then seemed to 





myself.’ 
Her face turned darkly red. 
cried 


“Oh.” 
she passionately, = “** Opinion’! 
What difference does his ‘opinion’ make 
to me? And I 
love him! Oh, I love him so, I could 
just die! If he would put his 
around me the way he does to that ter- 
rible Miss Lydia, and and 
say—” clenched her hands, and 
closed her eyes, and whispered the word 


** Mother! Moth- 


\ mother is a mother. 


arms 


me, 


kiss 


she 


she hungered to hear- 


er!’ If I could hear him say that,”” she 
said, “I could just lie down and die! 
Couldnt you?—to hear him say 


*Father’?” 

Robertson set his teeth. “‘And what 
kind of an idea would he have of his 
‘father’! No, I won't consent to it!” 

“We can’t get him in any other way,” 
she urged. 

“Then we'll never get him. I can’t 
face it.” 

“You don't 
do!” 

“1 love him enough not 
risk losing his respect.” 


love nim as much as I 


to want to 


But this sentiment was beyond 
Johnny’s mother; all she thought of 


was the aching hunger for the careless, 
friendly, but rather bored young man. 
The hunger for him grew and grew; it 
her day and_ night. 
urged Carl to take a house in Princeton 


gnawed at She 
while Johnny was in college, and only 
Johnny’s father’s common sense kept 
this project from 
“You're afraid!” she taunted him. 
“Dear,” he said kindly, “I’m afraid 


being carried out. 


of being an ass. If he saw us tagging 
after him, he’d hate us both. He’s a 
man!” Carl said, proudly. ‘No, I've 


no fancy for losing the respect of 


he paused—‘*my son,” he said, very 


quietly. 
His wife put her hand over her mouth 
him; 


and stared al the word was too 
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great for her; it was her baby she 
thought of, not her son. 

In Johnny’s first vacation, when she 
had rushed to Old Chester in June to 
met by the 
voing off for 
geological expedition. 
her 


open the house, she was 
information that he was 


the 
Mary's disappointment 


summer on a 


madae 


feel a little sick. ‘What shall I do 
without vou!” she said. 
“Oh, if Aunty can do without me, I 


eness outsiders can,” said Johnny, with 
clumsy amiability. 


“We'll be here 


September,” she said: he 


back in 
| 


Vawne dad, and 


when vou et t 


said, “all right,” 
and she went upstairs, and cried. 


then he strolled off, 


Johnny, walking home after this em- 


harrassing interview, striking at the 
roadside brambles with a switch, and 
whistling loudly, said to himself: ‘* How 


on earth did Mr. Robertson fall in love 
Tle’s got \ day or 


went off for his geological 


with her? brains.” 
two later he 


summer, leaving in his mother’s heart. 


that rankling word, “outsiders.” As 
the weeks dragged along, and = she 
counted the davs until he would be 


back, she brooded and brooded Over it. 
It festered sO deeply that she could not 


speak of it to Johnny's father. But 
once she said: ‘He's ungrateful! See 
all we've done for him!”’—and Carl 
realized that the bitterness at Miss 
Lydia, who had “robbed” her, was 
extending to the boy himself. And 
again—it was in August, and Johnny 


was to be at home in a fortnight—she 


said, ‘‘He ought to be made to come 
to us!”’ 

Her husband looked at her in surprise. 
“Vou ean’t ‘make’ anybody love 


vou. Mary, we are just outsiders 
to him.” 
She cried out so sharply that he was 


not that he had 
turned a dagger word in the wound. 


frightened. knowing 


Perhaps it was the intolerable pain of 


knowing that she was helpless that drove 
her one day, without Carl's knowledge, 
“TH put it to Doctor 


as somebody else’s story, 


to the rectory 
Lavendar as 
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the trouble of a ‘friend,’ and maybe he 
can tell me how [ can make Johnny 
are not outsiders!) Oh, he 
owes it to us, to do what we want! 
I'll tell Doctor Lavendar that the father 
and mother lived out West, and are 
friends of mine. ... He'll never put 
two and two together.” 

She walked past the rectory twice be- 
fore she could get her courage to the 
When she did, it was 
William King who opened the door. 

“Oh—is Doctor Lavendar ill?” 
said. And William King answered, 
dryly, that when vou are eighty-two you 
are not particularly well. 

“T thought Ud just drop in and ask his 
advice on something—nothing impor- 
tant,” said Johnny’s mother, breath- 
lessly. “TIL go away, and come some 
other time.” 

Upon which, from the open window 
overhead, came a voice: “I won't be 
wrapped up in cotton batting! Send 
Mary Robertson up-stairs.” 

“Haven't [any rights?” Willy called 
back, and Doctor 


feel that we 


é Eas 
point of knocking. 


she 


vood - naturedly, 
Lavendar retorted: 

“Maybe vou have, but I have many 
wrongs. Come along, Mary.” 

She went up, saying to herself: “I'll 
Ill just say I've come 
She was so nervous when 
her breath 
could 


not speak of it. 
to see him.” 
she entered the room that 
caught in her throat and 
hardly say “how do you do?” 


she 


The old man was in bed; he held out 
a veined and trembling hand: 

“William’s keeping me alive so he 
can charge me for two calls a day. Well, 
my dear, what can I do for you” 

Mrs. Robertson sat down in a big arm- 
chair and said, panting, that—that it 
was terribly hot. 

Doctor Lavendar watched her from 
under his heavy, drooping evelids, 

“There was something I was going to 
“but it’s no 
you 


ask vou about,” she said, 


matter. Doctor King says are 
sick.” 


“Don't believe all Doctor King tells 
you.” 























AN 


1. just wanted to get advice for for 
But it’s no 
“Let's hear about the 


somebody else. matter.” 
‘somebody 
else.” 

They 
so you won't mind if [I don’t name 
names?’ 

“Not in the least,” said Doctor Lav- 
“Call Smith; 
that’s a somewhat general title.” 

“Oh—no, that’s not 


she said, panic stricken 


are not Old Chester people - 


endar, genially ; ‘em 
name,” 
that 


he had meant it as a joke, and said trying 


their 
then saw 


to smile, ves there were a good many 
Smiths in the world. Then, suddenly 
her misery rose like a wave, and swept 
her into 
terribly 


is. because 


words: “these people are 


unhappy, at least the mother 
* she paused, stammered, 


felt she had gone too far, and stumbled 


into contradictions which could not 
have misled anyone, certainly not 
Doctor Lavendar. They, these people 
had let their child) be adopted, and 


him 


her, | 


was a little girl. 


now they wanted mean,” 
said Mary; “it But 
the little girl didn’t want to come back 
to them. 
taken 


And the people who had 


her, influenced her against her 


parents, who had done everything for 
for her. It’s Marvy; 
“Cruel! T know the parents, and—” 
“Mary,” suid Doctor Lavendar gen- 
tly, “so do I,” 
She recoiled as if from a blow. “No— 


You are You 


know. his relatives— 


ss 


cruel said 


mistaken, sir. 
They 


oh no! 


couldn't 


don't live here. You couldn't possibly 
know ig 
She was white with terror. What 


would Carl say?) Oh, she must lie her 


way out of it! How mad she had been 
to come here, and hint at things! 

“T have known Johnny Smith’s par- 
entage for several years, Mary.” 

“Who told you?” she said, fiercely, 
“Oh 
ised she wouldn't! how wicked in her!” 

**No one told me.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about!” she said, recovering herself. 
“The father and mother lived out West, 
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it was Miss Lydia, and she prom- 
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but J don’t know the child. 


ing to me.” 


Tle 1s noth. 
“LT wonder,” said Doctor Lavendar, 
half to himself, “do we all deny love, 
thrice ?—for Mary, 
I know vou do.” She tried 
then 
little moan, and bent over, and hid her 


vou do love him, 
my dear; 
to meet his quict eves gave a 
face on her knees. 

“Oh, I do—I do,” said in a 
whisper. ‘But he doesn’t love me. ... 
And yet he is Carls and 


mine.” 


she 
line 


“There were people in Old Chester 
who thought he was Miss Lydia’s.” 

* Fools! fools!” she said, passionately, 

“No one came forward to deny it,” 
Doctor Lavendar. 

this: 
longing broke into entreaty 
her child, 


just an outsider! 


She did not 


the flood of despair and 


said 
notice 
how could 
who considered her 
“That's Miss Lydia’s 


influence!” she said. 


she get 


Doctor Lavendar 
listened, asked a question or two, and 
then was silent. 

“Tam dying for him!” she said—* oh. 
Tam in agony for him!” 

The old man looked at her, with pity 
Was this 
birth or was it just the old selfishness 
And 
if indeed it was a travail of the spirit, 
would not the soul be still-born if her 
should fail to sustain it? 
Yet why should Johnny love her? ... 
Mary was talking and trying not to 


ing eves. agony a. spiritual 


which had never brooked denial? 


son's love 


ery; her words were a fury of pain and 
protest: 

“Miss Lydia won't give him up to— 
to people who haven't any claim upon 
him. And Johnny himself doesn’t know 
our claim, so he won't consent to it. He 
know for being 
adopted. You see?” 

*T see.” 

*T suppose if we told him the ‘reason.’ 
we could get him. But I'm afraid to 
tell him, because I can’t make him love 
me! He said I was an ‘outsider.’ But 
if he knew the reason 

Doctor Lavendar looked out into the 
yellowing leaves of the old jargonelle 


doesn't any reason 
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“Hearts 
whistles to 


pear-tree, and shook his head; 
don’t Reason 
them,” he said. 

“Oh, if T could just hear him say 
‘mother’ !" 
“Why should he say ‘mother’? 


haven't been his mother.” 


come when 


You 


“Tve given him everything!” 
Doctor Lavendar was silent. 
He is ours; 


He ought to come to us. 
and he owes Us or 
* Just 


just what yvou’ve earned. 


vou've earned, Mary, 
That's what 
children ‘owe’ to fathers and mothers.” 


what 


* But, oh! what am I to do! what am 
I to do?” 


“How much do you want him 
Mary?” 
She was stammering with sobs. “It’s 


all T want—it’s my life 
“Perhaps publicity would win him, 
Mary. 


courage. 


He has a great respect for 
=O perhaps j 
She cringed. “But 

dar, that couldn't be! 

don’t vou understand?” 
“Poor Mary.” said Doctor Lavendar. 

* Poor oirl!”” 

* Doctor Lavendar, make him come to 

You can do anyv- 


Doctor Laven- 
It couldn't be— 


Us. You can do it. 
thing!” 

“Mary, vou can't ‘make’ a harvest 
anvthing but the seed you've sowed. 


My child 


ishiness. 


you sowed vanity and self- 

By and by he put his 
hand on hers and said: “Mary, wait. 
Wait till you love him more and yourself 
less.” 

It was dark when she went away. 

When Doctor King came in in the 
evening he said to himself that Mary 
Robertson the 
‘em weren't worth the weariness in the 


and whole caboodle of 
Wise old face. 

* William,” said Doctor Lavendar, “I 
hope there won't be any conundrums in 
don’t 


them any more.” 


seem able to answer 
Then the whimsical 


heaven: | 


fatigue vanished and he smiled; 
“Lately [ve just said, ‘Wait; God 
But 


and stopped guessing.” 


knows’; 


he didn’t stop thinking. 
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As for Johnny's mother, she yielded, 
for the moment, to the inevitableness of 
her harvest. But of course the devotion 
and the invitations and the visits to 
Old Chester went on. 
good humor met them patiently enough; 
“for she is kind,” he reminded himself 
*and I like him,” he used to tell his 
Aunt Lydia. Once he confided his 
feelings on this subject to William King: 

“They are queer folks, the Robert- 
Johnny said. “Why do they 
here in Old Chester? 
They don’t seem to know anybody but 
Aunt Lydia.” 

William and the big fellow were jog- 
ging along in the doctor's shabby buggy 
out toward Miss Lydia’s; she was very 
frail that 
insisted that William King should come 
~The know 
you, apparently,” the doctor said. 

* Well, ves,” John said, “and they've 
been nice to me, ever since I can re- 


Joh ny’s bored 


sons, 


vegetate down 


summer, and Johnny had 


to see her. Robertsons 


member.” 
“Con!” Doctor King told his mare, 
and slapped a rein down on Jinny’s back. 
“But Doctor King, they are queer,” 
“What's the milk in 


the cocoanut about ‘em?” 


Johnny insisted. 


“Maybe a thunder-storm soured it.” 

Johnny grinned, then he looked at 
Jinny’s ears, coughed, and said, “I'd like 
to ask you a question, sir.” 

“Go ahead.’ 

“When people are kind to you—just 
what do you owe ‘em? I didn’t ask them 
to be kind to me—I mean the Robert- 
but, holy Peter!” said Johnny, 
“they've given me presents ever since I 
was a child. They even had a wild idea 
of—of adopting me! I said, *No, thank 
Why should I be adopted? .. . 
Mrs. Robertson always seems sort of 
critical of Aunty. Think of that! 
‘Course she never says anything; she’d 
better not! If she did, I'd raise Cain. 
But I feel it,” Johnny said, frowning. 
“Well, what I want to know is, what do 
you owe people who do you favors? 
Mind you, J don’t want their favors!” 


SOnS 


you!’ 
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“Well,” William ruminated, “I should 
Say that we owe people who do us favors 
the truth of how 
If the truth 
them, don’t take the favors!” 

“Well, the ‘truth’ is that I get mad 
when Mrs. Robertson looks down on 
Aunty! Think of what she’s stood for 
me!” the box said, suddenly very red in 
“When I was fifteen one of 
the fellows told me I was 


we feel about them. 


wouldn't be agreeable to 


the face. 
was her son, 
I rubbed his nose in the mud.” 

“Oh, that Mack got his 
broken nose, Was it?” Doctor King in- 
“Well, I'm 
I guess it cured him of 


kind of a fool. 


time when I wanted to rub one or two 


was how 

quired, much interested. 
vlad you did it. 
being one There Was a 


female noses in the mud. However, they 


are really not worth thinking © of, 
Johnny.” 
“No,” John agreed, “but anybody 


who looks cross-eved in my presence at 
Aunt Lydia will get his head punched.” 

“Amen,” said William King, and drew 
Jinny in at Miss Lydia’s gate. 


It cannot be said that William King’s 
opinion as to what we owe people who do 
us favors was illuminating to 
Johnny. “f like “em—and I don’t like 
Tom.” he teld Miss Lydia, with a both- 


* But L wish to heaven she'd 


very 


ered look 
let up on) presents!” 

On the liked them 
than he failed to like them; perhaps be- 


whole he more 
cause they were, to a big, Jovous, some- 
what conceited voungster, rather pitiful 
in the way in which they seemed to hang 
upon him. He said as much once to his 
Aunt Lydia; Mrs. Robertson had asked 
him to come to supper, but had_ not 
asked Miss Lydia: “I suppose Pve got 
“but they 
have supper 
I just go 


sald, scowling, 
think Id 


with them than with you! 


to vo," he 
needn't rather 
because I'm sorry for °em.” 
“Tam, too, Johnny,” she said. She 
had ceased to be afraid of them by this 


time. Yet she might have been just a 


little afraid if she had known all that 
this special invitation involved. .. . 
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Mary Robertson no longer shared her 
longing for her son with her husband. 
She had not even told him of that day 
when her misery had welled up and 
overflowed in frantic words to Doctor 
Lavendar. But she had never resigned 
herself to reaping what she had sowed. 
She was still determined, somehow, to 
Sometimes 
she spoke of her determination to Doctor 
Lavendar, just because it was a relief 
to put it but he never 
her encouragement. He 
could only counsel a two 
things: and fortitude; or 
truth—and de ubtful hope. 

Little by little hope gained, and truth 
And by and by 
a plan grew in her mind: she would get 
Doctor help her tell 
Johnny the truth, and then, supported 
by religion (as she thought of it), she 
would tell her son that it was his duty 


vet possession of her boy. 


into words: 


gave much 
choice of 


secrecy 


seemed more possible. 


Lavendar to 


to her;—* nobody will know 
And he can’t say ‘no,’ if Doctor 
Lavendar says, ‘honor thy father and 
thy mother ’* !" That Doctor Lavendar 
would say this, she had no doubt what- 


to come 


why! 


ever, for was he not a minister, and min- 
isters always counseled people to obey 
* But when I get 
him here, with Johnny, we must be by 
ourselves,” she told herself; a 


speak before her!” 


the commandments! 
won't 


So that was why Miss Lydia was not 
invited to supper when Johnny was— 
Johnny, and Doctor Lavendar! Mary 
Robertson was so tense all that Sep- 
tember day when her two guests were 
expected, that her husband noticed it. 

“You're not well, Mary?” he said, 

“Oh ves, ves!” she said—she was pac- 
ing up and down, up and down, like a 
“Carl, Doctor Laven- 
dar is coming this evening.” 

“My dear, I think that is about the 
tenth time you have mentioned it! I 
should noteall himavery exciting visitor.” 

“And Johnny is coming.” 

“Well, what of it? I hope 
Lavendar ask him to 
catechism!” 


caged creature. 


Doctor 


won't say his 
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As it happened, Johnny came first, 
and his mother Was so eager to see him 
and touch him that, hearing his step, 
she ran to help him off with his coat 

to his great embarrassment; then she 
came into the library clinging to his arm. 
Father and son said, * Hello, youngster!” 
and, * Hello, sir!” and Johnny added that 
it was beginning to rain like blazes. 

*T sent the carriage for Doctor Laven- 
dar,” Mrs. Robertson said 

“He coming?” Johnny asked. 

aes. dear old 


man, Johnny, and’’—she paused, then 


she said; “he’s a 


said, breathlessly » > you must do whatever 
he wants you to do, Johnny.” 
The young man tooked faintly imter- 


ested. “What's she up to now?” he 
reflected; then began to talk to his 
father. But) remembering his aunt 
Lydia's parting injunction, “Now 


nice to \Mirs. Robertson.” 
he spoke to his mother once in a while. 
eatch the 


tried to be 


Johnny, be 
Happening to twinkle of 


her rings, he especially 
ager 

nice ° 

“When T get rich, Pm going to buy 
Aunty a diamond ring like yours, Mrs, 
Robertson.” 

“TI give you one of mine, if you'll 


wear il,” she said, eagerly. Johnny's 
cuffaw of laughter ended in a droll look 
at his father, who said: 


“My dear Mary! 


diamond ring?” 


This cub, and a 


She was too absorbed in loving her 
child to be hurt by his bad: manners, 
and, that Doctor 
Lavendar arrived, and she ran out into 
the hall to weleome him; 


besides, at moment 
as she took 
his hand she whispered: 

* Doctor Lavendar, you will help me 
with Johnny? I am going to tell him. 
I'm going to tell him to-night!—and I 
depend on you to make him come to us.” 

The old man’s face grew very grave; 
he looked at Mary, closely, standing 
there, clasping and unclasping 
but he did not her. 
Later, when they went out to the dining- 


her 


hands, answer 


room he was very silent, just watching 


Mary and listening to Johnny,—who 
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laughed and talked (and was “nice” to 
his mother), and ate enormously, and 
who looked, sitting there at 
father’s old table, as 
Mr. Smith as 


look like seventy eight! 


his grand- 
like the 
twenty three can 


much 


new 


“Well? the voung fellow © said, 
friendly and confidential to the company 
at large, “what do you suppose? It’s 


settled—my career.” 

“T hope that means Robertson and 
Carey,” Mr. Robertson said. He glanced 
over at of aching 


his son with a sort 


pride in his strength and carelessness. 
“Tve offered this yvoungster a place in 
my firm,” he explained to Doctor Laven- 
dar, who said: 

“Have vou, indeed?” 

“No,” Johnny said, “it doesn’t mean 
Carey and Robertson, though you're 
mighty kind, Mr. Robertson. But you 
see I can’t leave Old Chester. It would 
pull Aunt Lydia up by the roots to leave 
Old Chester, and of course I couldn't go 
without her.” 

Mary's plump hand, with its shining 
the 
in her breath, but she 


rings, clenched sharply on table- 
cloth; 
said nothing. 

“Well, what are to do?” 


Carl said, not daring to meet his wife's 


she drew 


vou going 
eyes. 

“Aunt Lydia got a job for me in Mr, 
Dilworth’s hardware-store.”” 

His mother cried out—then checked 
herself. ** Miss Lydia ought not to have 
thought of such a thing!” she 
tried to speak quietly, but her breath 
came quickly. 

“Mary!” her husband warned her. 

John’s face darkened. “Aunty ought 
always to do whatever she does do,” he 
said, 

“Of course,” his father agreed, sooth- 
ingly. 


she said: 


*T only meant,” Mary explained, in a 
frightened voice, “that a hardware store 
isn’t muchofachancefora man like you.” 

“Tt means staying in Old Chester 
with Aunty,” he explained; 
now, Mrs. 
ended and sighed. 


“she’s not 
Robertson,” he 
His strong, rather 


very well 
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harsh face softened and sobered * Be- 


side, as for its not being a chance for 
me— LT mean to make Rome howl with 
a Mercer branch! You see, Aunty 
bought a half interest for me. The 


Lord knows where she got the money! 
Saved it out of her food all these years, 
I guess.” 


She didn’t apparently save it out of 


your food,” Doctor Lavendar said, 
dryviv; “LT believe vou weigh two hun- 
area, Jol rita ty 

“Only a hundred and eighty-four,” 
the voung man assured him. 

Mary, listening, Was tingling all over, 


she had planned a very cautious ap- 
proach to the truth, which was to give 
her back to 
first to hint, then to admit, and 
then declare her But 
that Miss Lydia should without con- 
sulting father 


have committed him to sueh 


son her. She meant at 
and 
right to his love. 
Johnny's and mother, 
business— 

ny son inoa hardware store!” Mary 
thought-——that Miss Lydia should have 
dared!“ He's ; ; 
mine! ., Qt 
to herself as 


library aft 


mine—he’s mine—he’s 
course,” she was saving 


back to the 
“of course, he ll 


they went 
‘ry dinner, 
give it up the minute he knows who he 


I hate her!” 


The room, in the September dusk, was 


is. suit 


lighted only by a lamp on the big desk; 
the windows opening on the garden were 
raised, for it was hot after the rain, and 
the air blew in, fragrant with wet leaves 
apd the scent of some late roses. John- 
father, 


leather chair, watched the voung, vivor- 


Hv's sinking down in a great 
ous fisure standing in front of the man- 
tel} iece, smoking and, after the fashion 
of lis vears, lean ing down the law for the 
the Dao tor 


Lavendar did not look at Johnny, but at 


improvement of world, 


his mother. who stood clutching the 
corner of the big desk—that desk at 
which one September night twenty- 


three vears ago, Johnny's grandfather 
had been sitting when Miss Lydia came 
into the library. 


“Mary, 


my dear, aren’t you going to 


sit down?” said Doctor Lavendar. 
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“T can’t stand 


She did not seem to hear him. 
here,” she said, | arshly 2 
it—I won't stand it 
Carl sprang up and laid his hand on 
“Marv! he 
* please,” he besought 
don't don't 
“Johnny, vou belong to me,” Mary 


her arin. said, under his 
breath, 


“for (sods suke 


her; 


said. 

John Smith, his cigar half-way to his 
lips, paused, bewildered and alarmed. 
“Isn't she well?” he said, 
to Doctor Lavendar. 

“Tm perfectly well. But I'm going to 


in a low voice 


speak, Doctor Lavendar will tell vou I 
have a right to speak! Tell him so, Doc- 
tor Lavendar.” 

“She has the right to speak,” the old 
man said, 

“You hear that? said the mother. 
“He savs Thave a right to vou!” 

“T didn’t say that,” said Doctor Lav- 
endar 

“Miss Lydia sha'n’t have you any 
You are mine, Johnny- mine. 


I want vou, and I'm going to have you!” 


longer. 


John Smith's face went white; he put 
his cigar down on the mantelpiece, went 
across the long room, closed the door 
into the hall, then came back and looked 
No one spoke. Doctor 
his head and. shut 


at his mother. 
Lavendar had bent 


his eves; he would not look at the 
three struggling souls before him. 
Silence tingled between them. Then 


slowly Johnny turned his eyes toward 
Mr. Robertson. 

** And vou—?” 

“Yes,” his father said. “John, you'll 
make the best of us won't you?” 

Again sile nce. 

Then, unsteadily, and looking always 
at lus father, John began = to speak, 
“Of course it makes no difference to 
We have our own 


He put his 
“You 


Aunt Lydia and me. 
life. But 
shaking hands into his pockets. 
and Mrs. Robertson 

“Oh, say ‘mother’! Say ‘mother’!” 


I'm sorry, sir.” 


she cried out. 
*—-have been very kind to me, al- 
he paused, in a sudden, realiz- 


ways” 
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THE PAIN OF IT ALL HAD BEGUN TO PENETRATE HIS PASSIONATE LOYALTY 
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ing adjustment: their “kindness,” then, 


had not been the flatters he hed 
supposed ? It was just—love? “Aw- 
fully kind,” he said, huskily “Once 
1 did wonder then I thought it 
couldn't be, because —because, vou see, 
I’ve always liked Vou, sir, he ended, 
awkwardly. 

Carl Robertson was dumb. 

“Pye told vou.’ his mother said, 
trembling—her fingers, catching at the 


sheet of blotting paper on the desk, tore 
AT sr se rap of it, rolled it, twisted it, then 
*Tve told vou, 
You are 


Phare She 


pulled off another sé rap 
bye cause Vou wre to come to lls, 


to take our 


Thiitmne Vour 
and strugeling 


"Vou are OUT: 


People thought vou were hers, 


paused, swallowing hard, 
to keep the tears back 
not hers, 
and it just about killed me.” 

Instantly the blood rushed into John 
Smith’s face; his eves blazed. “ What!” 
You knew 


he stammered; “what? 


that?” His upper lip slowly lifted, 
ind Doctor Lavendar saw his set teeth. 
‘You knew that some damned fools 


thought 
In mother, and vel 
My God!” he sitid 


She did not realize what she 


aunt Lydia? Are 
could 


fhat ot mys 
you vou 
allow 
had done; 
she began to reassure him, fraatically. 

“No one shall ever know! No one 
will ever ¢ es 

Doctor Lavendar 
Mary,” he 


known, even as also we know, before we 


UeSss 
shook his head, 
warned her, “we must be 
enter the Kingdom ol at ave a.” 

Phe did not listen to him. 


“You 


won't let it be known that you are 


mean,” John said, “that vou 
my 


mother?” 


“No, never! never! It couldn't be 
known—TI promise vou.” 

bi Phank vou,” said John Smith, Sare- 
donically —and Doctor Lavendar held 


ip protesting hands. But no one looked 
it him. 

wc 
said, “that. being childless people, we 
Nothing, as 
your mother says, would need to be 
known.” 


would only he supposed,” Carl 


would make you our son, 
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“Tlow could you ‘make me your son’ 
and not have it knew 12” 

“T mean by law,” his father explained. 

* There that 
vour son twenty-three vears ago. That's 
You broke 


it when IT was born. Can I 


was a ‘law’ made me 
the only law that counts. 


be born 


again? 
“Ves.” said Doctor Lavendar. 
“You deserted me,” Johnny said, 


Shall I be 
Little Aunt 
a furious sob. “Im 


“and Aunt Lydia took me. 
like vou, and desert her? 

Lydia!” He gave 
not like vou!” he said, 


quietly, 


means,’ Carl said to his wife, 
though his face was gray—* he 
means he wants us to acknowledge him. 
Mary, Pm willing. Are you?” 

Doctor Lavendar lifted his 


head, and his old eves were suddenly 


howed 


mother 
her 


Johnny's 
her child, 


eager with hope. 


stood looking at face 
twisted with tears. 
* Must 1, to get him?” she gasped. 
“Now” Johnny said; “it 
unnecessary.” He smiled, so cruelly 
that his father’s hands clenched; but 
his mother only said, im passionate 


And the 


hope in Doctor Lavendar’s eyes flickered 


Is quite 


relief, “Oh, vou are good!” 


out. 

*Nothing will ever be known?” her 
son repeated, still smiling. ** Well, then, 
Mrs. Robertson, I thank you for 
‘nothing.’ ’’ 

Doctor Lavendar frowned, and Mary 
recoiled as though he had struck her. 
Carl Robertson cried out: 

“Stop! You shall not speak so to your 
mother! Pm ashamed of your, sir!” 

But the 
caught at 


forward and 
“Oh, but | 
will make it known! I will say who vou 


will—I 


mother ran 


her son's arin. 
are! Ill Say 
will — 

“You can't, for Pm not,” he said. 


She was clinging to him, but he looked 


you are mine! I 


over her head, eve to eve with his father. 


“Tow can I be her son, when she let 
people here in Old Chester believe that 
Aunt Lydia— 

“Johnny,” said Doctor Lavendar, “it 


” 

















AN OLD 
didn’t make the slightest difference to 
Miss Lydia.” 

The turned upon 
“Doctor Lavendar, these two people 


young man him, 


didn’t own me, even when a pack of 
fools believed 


i} 
t 


ie fools 


He choked over what 
“They let them 
think that, of Aunt Lydia! As for this— 
this lads What's 
‘mother’ but a word? Aunt Lydia may 


believed. 


being my ‘mother’ 
not be my mother, but I am her son, 
Yes ves 

*You are,” Doctor Lavendar agreed. 
» John turned and looked at his father. 
“lm sorry for him,” he said to Doctor 
Lave ndar. 

“We will acknowledge you to-mor- 


I am.”’ 


row,” Carl Robertson said. 

luis son 
flung back at him. “All these years you 
have hidden behind Aunty. Stay hid- 


den. 


“T won't acknowledge you,” 


I won't betray you.” 

her 
her face Was covered by 
Her breath came 
Her husband bent over 


Mary had dropped down into 
father’s chair; 
her hands on the desk. 
like a moan. 
her and put his arms about her. 

“Mary,” he said, in a whisper, “for 
give me; | brought it on you- 
Mary!” 


Ther 


at his son in suffering silence. “I don’t 


my poor 
he stood up and looked 
blame vou,” he snid, simply. 

\t that, suddenly, John Smith broke. 
The pain of it al! had begun to penetrate 
lor a moment 
for Mi iry s 
“Mr. 


+ ‘ ee 
his passionate loyalty. 


there was silence, except 
id hoarsely, 


I—!I—euess [Il 


Then Johnny sa 
Robertson, Pm 


} > 
mome, 


sorry. 
‘John, said Doctor Lavendar, “your 
uni 


Carl Robertson shook his head. “ We 
Doc tor Lavendar. 


Lydia would want you to be 


lon’t want kindness, 


i guess we don’t want anything he can 
C1VE . Good bv, boy,” he said 


His son, passing him, caught at his 


hand and 


wrung it, *Goo’-by,” he said, 
roughlv. There 
His hand was on the knob of the front 


door when Doctor Lavendar ealled after 


were tears in his eyes, 


him: 
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“Johnny, wait a minute, will you? 
Give me an arm; [’m going to walk 
home.” 

The man, out in the hall 
putting on his hat and coat, frowned, 
and set his jaw. 

“PH wait,” he called back, briefly; 
and a minute later the door of the new 
Mr. Smith's upon his 
grandson and the old minister. 

It had begun to rain again, and the 
driveway was very dark—as 


young 


house closed 


dark als 
that other September night when John 
ny’s mother had cringed back from Miss 
Lydia’s little leading hand while they 
had hurried along under the big trees 
It was her son who hurried now. 

“Not so fast, Johnny,” 
Lavendar. 


suid Doctor 


me, sir.” He tense 
with the effort to walk slowly, but he 
fell into step with the old man 

They were nearly at the gate before 
there was any speech between them. 
Then Johnny said: 


Excuse was 


“There's no use saying anything to 
me, Doctor Lavendar!” 

“T haven't said anything, John.” 

“They got vou here to— 
{ saw through it the 
began. But 
said; “I 
that!’ 


old man pressed a little on his arm, 


to influence 
me! minute—she 
I never forgive,” 
you to 
He was hurrving again. 


Johnny 
understand 


The 


want 


‘I'm sorry to be so slow, Johnny.” 

“Oh r. I didn’t realize. 
... She threw me away. I’ve thrown 
There’s no use saying any- 


excuse Ine, Ss 


her away. 
thing to me!” 

Doctor Lavendar was silent. 

“T tell you, I won’t have anything to 
do with them He's 
not so bad. I—I like him—in spite ol 
of everything. But 
when [ was born.” 


with her, I mean. 
she deserted me 


“Tt is certainly cruel to desert a new- 
thing,” said Doctor Lavendar. 
Smith agreed, violently—and 
vain his upper lip lifted. 

*T think,” said Doctor Lavendar. 
something has been born to-night— 


} 


porn 


John 


ee 


He was very much out of breath. 





* I'm walking too fast again? I beg 
vour pardon, sir,” 
stand still for a 
said Doctor Lavendar. 

They stood still. 
John 
“There is nothing to be said in excuse. 
Nothing.” 

** Desertion 
the old man 
when your body was born, she left it. 
To-night Do 
vou mean to desert it, John?” 


the boy said. 
¥ Suppose we min- 
ute, 
**She deserted me,” 
said: his deadly. 


anger Was 


can never be excused,” 


agreed; “and, as you say, 


her soul has been born. 
“Even a dog doesn’t leave her pups!” 
John said. 
“His grandfather over again!” Doc- 
Lavendar thought Yet it 
that inherited brutality that he made 
his appeal: 
“No; a mother has 
lit the little 
animal to desert her offspring, 


tor was to 


to be either a 


less than an 
eo Doctor 


the voung man’s furtous 


more or a 
Lavendar said; 
broke off in the middle: 
“What do vou mean by that?” 

said Doc- 


agreement 


“Shame is a strange thing,” 


tor Lavendar; “it can lift us up to 
heaven or push us down to hell. An 
animal doesn’t know shame.” 

*You mean that—that woman—?” 


Mrs. 


The Voutig man was 


‘I mean y Robertson, was 


our 


ashamed, John 


silent “She tried to get away from 
hame by getting away from you. 
Now she knows that only bv stay ing 


The 
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with you, could she really 
from it.” 
“7 will 
Johnny burst out. 
“Miss Lydia didn’t stop to consider 


get away 


‘mother’! 


never eall her 


what she was going to call you; she just 
took care of you. Yet you weren't as 
helpless as that poor woman back there 
Johnny, her little 


weak soul, just born to-night, will die 


in that empty house. 


unless vou take care of it.” 

The young man stood still, his hands 
clenched at his sides. 

“Vou 


excused. 


could not be 


I am ashamed to be known 


said desertion 
as belonging to her!” 
“That's just how she felt about you— 
so she left you.” 
Silence, except for John Smith’s pant- 
ing breath. 
said Doctor Lavendar. “Go 
Be kind to that help- 
less soul, as Miss Lydia was kind to your 
helpless body.” 
Still silence. 


“John,” 


to your mother. 


Then suddenly, Mary’s 
son flung Doctor Lavendar’s hand from 
his arm 

“PU never live 
back at the old man 
the shadows of his grandfather's drive- 


* he threw 
and vanished in 


{ ith them! 


Wav. 
Doetor Lavendar 
ther 


still for a 


a great breath of 


stood 


minute; i he drew 


re hef, and plodded on slowly into the 
rainy darkness. 
end 











MARK TWAIN AND 


BY BRANDER 


| N an after-dinne r spcec h whi h Mark 
Pwain made in 1907 in London at the 


Sey . 
eval \ cl hie 


Club, he 


; oS ; 
mterviewer s having 


protested against an 
made him say thata 
“bully,” 


asserted that this distressed him, bec ause 


certain address was and he 
*[ never use slang to an interviewer or 
anybody else?” adding that if he could 
not ce scribe that address without using 


all. 


‘LT would close my mouth and keep it 


slang, he would not describe it at 


closed, much as it would discomfort me.” 
heard 


ark make this assertion, and probably 


Possibly a few of those who 


M 
more than a few of those who have read 
it in the volume in which his speeches 
are collected, may have been surprised, 
and perhaps a little inclined to wonder 
whether Mark was not here indulging in 
his customary humorous 


Some of 


unveracity. 
the 
slang which fell unbroken from the lips 


them may have recalled 


of Seotty Briggs when he was enlisting 
the services of the preacher for Buck 
Fanshawe’s funeral. 

But in saving that he never used slang 
to an interviewer or anybody else, Mark 
was only asserting what must be plain to 
every careful reader of his works and to 
had the delight of 
hearing him tell a story. In the person 
Briggs, knew 
expressing himself, Mark could 


every one who has 


of Scotty who no other 


way oi 


disclose his knowledge of the energetic 
and boldly imaginative speech of the un- 


lettered Westerners : 


Phrases such as camps may teach, 
Saber-cuts of Saxon speech. 


In his own person, as Samuel L. 
Clemens, or in his assumed personality, 
as Mark Twain, he refrained from this 
well of English undefiled by pernicketty 


THE 
4 


ART OF WRITING 


MATTHEWS 


precisions, tempting as many of its vigor 


ous vocables must have been to him, 
with his relish for verbal picturesque- 
He knew better than to vie ld to 
the easy allurement; and his English is 
as pure as it is nervous and direct and 


uncompromising. As he 


Hess, 


eschews slang, 
with 


localisms, current only SO tionally. He 


SO he does not disfigure his pure s 
avoids dialectic peculiarities, however 
picturesque in themselves and however 
Of course, he lets his local 


characters express themselves in their 


expressive. 
local vernacular, and he took pride in 
the intimacy of his acquaintance with 
In an 
explanatory note, prefixed to [Huchle- 
berry Finn, he tells his readers that he 
has therein used a number of dialects: 


sectional vagaries of vocabulary. 


to wit: the Missouri negro dialect; the ex- 
tremest form of the backwoods Southwestern 
Pike County” dialect; 
this last. 


in a hap- 


dialect; the ordinary ‘ 


and four modified varieties of 


The shadings have not been done 
hazard fashion, or by guesswork; but pains- 
takingly, and with the trustworthy guidance 
and support of 


these 


familiarity with 


1 


several forms of speech. 


] 
persona 


To a friend who had inquired as to his 
collaboration with Bret Harte in an un- 
successful and unpublished play, “Ah 
Sin,” he explained that they had talked 
out the plot and that he 
billiards Bret the play, 
adding: “Of course I had to go over it 
and get the dialect right. Bret ne 
did know anything about dialect.’ 

While Mark never conformed to the 
British standard, insular, and 
sometimes parochial, he disclosed no in- 


had played 
“1 
while wrote 


Ver 


oiten 
dividual aberrations either in vocabu- 
lary or in usage. The Americanisms he 
employs on occasion are all legitimate, 
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in that they are what may be called 
American contributions to the language; 
and he enlists very few even of these. 
With his sensitiveness to the form and 
color of words, he was acutely conscious 
of the many 
habitual speech and that of our kin 


differences between our 


across the sea. In a chapter, which was 
crowded out of A Tramp Abroad to find 
refuge later in a volume of his sketches, 
he tells us of an interview he had with 
an Englishman who complimented him 
on his English. 


I said I was obliged to him for his compli- 
since I knew he meant it for one—but 
that I was not fairly entitled to it, for I did 
not speak English at all—I spoke 


American. 


ment 


only 


Then he pointed out that he judged that 


England 


ble and 


even the educated classes in 
had once dropped their h’s in hum 


hee and historic, 


because your writers still keep up the fashion 


of putting an before those words, instead of 


a This is what Mr. Darwin might call a 
rudimentary sign that an an was justifiable 
once and useful. . Correct writers of the 
American language do not put an before 
those words, 


And he concluded by assuring his chance 


companion that 


if I wanted to, L could pile up differences 
here until T not only convineed you that 
English and American are separate lar- 
guages, but that when I speak my native 
tongue in its utmost purity an Englishman 
ean t understand it at all! 


Chis final statement is the extravagant 
Yet it is a fact 
that Mark spoke his native tongue in its 


whimsy of a humorist. 


utmost purity, which is why every Eng- 
could him. He 


English, as from 


lishman understand 


s woke free ob- 
] 

truded 
Briticisms, 


shores of “the 


pure 
Americanisms 2s from obsolete 
the English current on both 
salt, unplumbed, estrany- 
ing sea,”’ the Enelish of Defoe and Bun- 
yan, of Franklin and Lincoln. He knew 


English 


birthright and not a loan or a gift: and 


that was his native tongue, a 


he was content with its ample resources, 
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seeking always the exact noun and the 
inexorable adjective. As Mr. Howells 
has put it with his delicate fe licity, Mark 
““used English in all its alien derivations 
as if it were native to his own air, as if 
it had come up out of American, out of 
Missourian ground”; and Mr. Howells 
has also pointed out that Mark had a 
“single-minded use of words, which he 
did to the 
plain, straight meaning their common 


employs as Grant express 
acceptance has given them, with no re- 
gard to their structural significance or 
their philological implications. He writes 
English as if it were a primitive and not 
without Gothic 
or Latin or Greek behind it, or German 
or French beside it.””. And he adds that 
the word Mark prefers is “the Abraham 
Lincolnian word, not the Charles Sum- 
it is American, Western.” 

There is a superstition among those 


a derivative language, 


nerian;: 


who have been educated beyond their 
intelligence that no man can be a master 
of English who does not possess Latin at 
least, and perhaps French also. But this 
absurdity is exploded by the vital vigor 
of Bunyan and Defoe, not less than by 
that of Franklin and Lincoln, Grant and 
Mark And the vitality of 
Mark’s English was a gainer also by that 
fact that to him English was always a 


Twain. 


spoken tongue; he wrote as he talked; 
but then he was always as careful in his 
choice of words when he talked as when 
He imparted to the printed 
page the Vivacity of the spoken word, 


he wrote. 


its swiftness and its apparently unpre- 
meditated His 
seem labored, no matter how deeply they 


ease, sentences never 
In reading 
and, 
whatever the toil they may have cost 
stained with the smoke 
of the casting or scratched with the mark 
of the file. Self-taught 


apprentice to the craft of composition 


may have been meditated. 
them they appear spontaneous; 


him, they are no! 
as he Was, ho 


He so mas- 
tered the secrets of our stubborn tongue 


ver had a severer teacher. 


that he was able io write it as he spoke 
it, with precise accuracy and yet with 
flowing freedom. 
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In this Mark, all unwittingly (for he 
was never interested in the history of 
critical theories), was only acting on the 
principle laid down two and a half cen- 
turies ago by Vaugelas, the linguistic 
lawgiver of the French: 


The rule is general and without exception, 
that what one does not say in speaking one 
ought never to say in writing. 


And again: 


The greatest of all errors in the matter of 


writing is to think, as many do, that we 


must not write as we talk. 


The same point had been made even 
earlier by the Italian Castiglione, in his 
once famous book on the Courtier: 


Writing is nothing but a form of speaking, 


which continues to exist after man has 


spoken, and is, as it were, an image of the 
words he utters. It is consequently reason- 
able to use greater diligence with a view to 
making what we write more polished and 
correct, yet not to do this so that the written 
words shall differ from the spoken, but only 
so that the best in spoken use shall be selected 


for our composition. 

This is precisely what Mark trained 
He selected for 
his composition the best in spoken use, 
He profited by one of the advantages of 


himself to accomplish. 


writing as we speak, if only we are in 
the habit of speaking with due respect 
for the nobility of our tongue, that he 
did not cumber his pages with dead and 
gone words. Like every growing lan- 
guage, English has a host of words which 
fallen into innocuous desuetude 
and are no longer understanded of the 
people. They may run off the pen of the 
pedantic, but they never fall from the 
lips of Mark Twain. 
his own time, with no hankering after 
His language is the living 
speech of those who have English for 


have 


He was a man of 
the archaic. 


their mother-tongue, however scattered 
they may be on all the shores of all the 
seven seas. 

In his Autobiography, from which only 
a few passages were published in his life- 
time, Mark has told us that when he 
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made the overland trip to Nevada 
(which he has described in Roughing It) 
he took with him Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary—an early testimony to his 
the the 


It was a cumbrous im- 


desire to spy out secrets of 
mother-tongue. 
pediment, and its carriage was costly, 
since the stage-coach charged extra bag- 


gage by the ounce. 


And it wasn’t a good dictionary , anyway 
didn’t have any modern words in it, only 
had obsolete ones that they used to use when 


Noah Webster was a child. 


It must be noted also that Mark re- 
frained from the employment of the 
the linguistic 
which are on probation, as_ it 
which may in time win acceptance, but 


newest words, novelties 


were, 


which for the moment are only collo- 
quialisms, uncertain of their ultimate 
admission into the vocabulary as desir- 
able citizens. 


It was Mark’s misfortune—in that it 
long delayed his recognition as a writer 
that he first won 
the favor of the public, in the United 
Britain with 
the Innocents Abroad, a book of robust 
humor, mirth-provoking and often rol- 
licking in its extravagance. 


to be taken seriously 


States and also in Great 


His readers 
thereafter looked into his successive vol- 
umes for the fun they were in search of, 
and, having found it, abundant and 
sparkling, they sought no further. If 
they had, they could not have failed to 
find other things also, not 
but grave and even pathetic. Yet even 
in the which 
pelled their laughter, there are passages 
which ought to have arrested the atten- 


humorous, 


Innocents Abroad, com- 


tion of those who do not run as they 
read, passages which proved that Mark 
was no mere clown, grinning through a 
horse-collar, and applying mechanically 
the formulas of John Phoenix and Arte- 
mus Ward. There is, for example, the 
meditation before the Sphinx: 


The great face 


longing, so patient. There was a dignity not 


was so sad, so earnest, so 


of earth in its mien, and in its countenance a 





benignity such as never anything human 


It was stone, but it seemed sentient. 


ver image of stone thous 


ht, it was think- 


l . It W ibs looking toward thie verge ol the 
landscape, vet looking af nothing—nothing 
by istance and vacar . It was looking 
‘ il bevond ever thing of the present, 


i far into the past. It was gazing out over 


t ocean of Time—over lines of centtrs 
es whicl further and further receding, 
closed) nearer and nearer together, and 
blended at last into one unbrokea tide, awa 
{ ird t horizon of remote antiquity. It 


was thinking of the wars of departed ages; 
had seen created and de- 
had 


watched, 


ot the cmpires it 
troved: ot the 


Withess¢ d, 


nations whose birth it 


whose progress it had 


whose annihilation it had noted: of the jov 
and sorrow, life and death, the grandeur and 
decay, of five thousand slow revolving years. 


It was the type of an attribute of 
faculty of his heart 
Memory tetros pection—wrought 
ble. tangible form. All 


pathos there is in memories of days that are 
| 


nan a 


and brain. It was 


into vist- 


who know what 


accomplished and faces that have vanished 
Ibeit only a trifling score of vears gone by 
will have 
that dwells 
steadfastly back upon 


before History 


had be Ing 


some appreciation of the pathos 
in those grave eves that look so 


the things the \ ke W 


was born—before Tradition 


things that were, and forms that 


moved, ina vague era which even Poe try and 


Ror f ‘ “l »by 
romance scarce know of and passed one by 
eaner sol 


, and uncom- 


stony d 


one away and left the tary 
ie midst of a strange new age 


pre hence d SscCTICS, 


This description of a work of man 
must be companioned hy the description 
nature, contained in his 
travel, A 
the 


ol a work of 


second book of Kuropean 
Tramp Abroad. It is a 


Jungfrau, seen from Interlaken: 


\ ision of 


This was the mighty dome of the Jung 
Ira softly outlined against the sky and 
faintly silvered by the starlight. There was 


mething subduing in the influence of that 
it and solemn and awful presence; one 
seemed to meet the immutable, the inde- 


structible. the eternal, face to face. and to feel 


the t al and fleeting nature of his own ex- 


istence the more sharply by the contrast. 
Ore had the sense of bemg under the brood- 
ing contemplation of a spirit, not an inert 
mass of rocks and ice a spirit whi h had 
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looked down through the slow drift of the 
ages, upon a million vanished races of men, 
and judged them; and would judge a million 
still be 


and 


more—and there, watching, un- 


changed unchangeable, after all life 


and the earth have become 


Lone 


a vacant desolation 


In the writings of how many of the 
authors of the nineteenth century could 
the beauty and the power of these pas- 
sages be equaled? Could they be sur- 
passed in any of them? 

The Innocents Abroad was published 
in 1869 and .f Tramp Abroad in 1879, 
and in the course of the decade which 
Mark 
was called up to speak at a dinner of the 
New England Society in New York. He 


as his topic the subject which 


intervened between these books 


chose 
forms the staple of our casual conversa- 
tion, the 
the demerits of the New England climate 
and 
such vigor and such veracity. Never be- 
fore had Mark displayed more exuber- 
antly the wealth of his whimsy. And 


then at the very end he made a plea in 


weather. And never before had 


been delineated denounced with 


extenuation for the misdeeds of the cul- 
prit he had held up to derision. 


But, after all, there is at least one thing 
about that weather (or, if you please, effects 


produced by it) which we residents would 


not like to part with. If we hadn’t our be 
witching autumn foliage, we should still have 
to credit the 
compensates for all its bully ing vagaries—the 


hen a leafless tree is clothed with 


weather with one feature which 


iwe-storm, W 
ice from the bottom to the top—ice that is as 
bright 
bough 
frozen dew-drops, and the whole tree spar 
kles cold and white, like the Shah of Persia’s 


diamond plume. 


and clear as crystal; when every 


and twig is strung with ice-beads, 


Then the wind waves the 
branches and the sun comes out and turns 
all those myriads of beads and drops to 
prisms that glow and burn and flash with all 
manner of colored fires, which change and 
change again with inconceivable rapidity 
from blue to red, from red to green, and green 
to gold—the tree becomes a spraying foun- 
tain, a very explosion of dazzling jewels; and 


it stands there the aeme, the climax, the 


supremest possibility in art or nature, of be- 
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wildering, intoxicating, intolerable magntfi 


cence, 


Only by quotation is it possible to in- 
dicate the sustaining dignity of Mark’s 
thought, his interpreting imagination, 
the immeasurable range of his vocabu- 
lary, the delicate precision of his choice 
of words, and the certainty of his con- 
struction. To the three passages already 
chosen for this purpose, it is impossible 
not to append a fourth, taken from one 
of the last papers that he penned with 
his own hand—the account of the death 
of his youngest daughter, Jean, only 
four months before he was himself to 
die. It was written at intervals, after he 
Was awakened on the morning before 
Christmas by the sudden announcement, 
“Miss Jean is dead!” and during the 
days that intervened until she was laid 
away by the side of her mother, her 
brother, and her elder sister. He did not 
write it for publication; it was too inti- 
mate for that; but he told 
biographer that if it was thought worthy, 


his future 


it could appear as the final chapter in 
the Autobiography, whenever that should 
at last be printed. In these broken para- 
graphs, set down from hour to hour 
while he was stunned by the blow, he 
attains to the severest simplicity—the 
sincere simplicity of the deepest feeling. 
The selections must be few and brief: 

I sit here 


7 ~ o ] 
dean lies yonder, ; We are strang- 


ers under our own roof: we kissed hands 


good-by at this door last night and it Was 
forever, She lies 


there, and I sit here 


self, to keep my heart from breaking. 


we never suspecting it, 
writing, busving my- 
How 
dazzling the sunshine is flooding the hills 
around! It is like a mockery. 


Seventy-four vears twenty-four days ago. 


Seventy-four vears old yesterday. Who can 


estimate my age to-day? 


Would I bring her back to life if I could 
do it? If a word would do it, I 
would beg for strength to withhold the word, 
And I would have the strength; 
of it. 
my life is a bitterness, but I am content: 
enriched with the 


I would not. 


I am sure 
In her loss Tam almost bankrupt, and 
been 


for she has most 
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precious of all gifts—that gift which makes 


all other gifts mean and poor—death. 


It is not a little curious that few of 
those who have written about Mark 
Twain have called attention to his mas 
tery of style, and that even fewer have 
paid any attention to the essays and the 
letters in which he himself discussed the 
art of writing. Perhaps this is just as 
well, since his own work has been judged 
free from any bias aroused by his criti 
cism of other men’s writing. It may 
have been a disadvantage to Howells and 
Henry James and Robert Louis Steven- 
son that they approved themselves as 
critics as well as novelists, and that they 
were frank in expressing their opinions 
and in formulating their theories about 
the art of fiction and the art of writing; 
and it may be that the reticence in re- 
gard to these matters observed by Haw- 
thorne and Hardy and Kipling is wiser. 
Mark’s ventures into criticism are not 
many, but they are significant; and they 
shed light upon his own artistic stand- 
ards. 

There is illumination, for example, in 
one of the maxims of Pudd’nhead Wi3l- 
son’s Calendar: “As to the Adjective: 
when in doubt, strike it out.” It would 
be useful to have that stamped in gold 
on the border of the blotting-pad of many 
a man of letters. And there are other 
remarks equally suggestive, scattered 
through his letters and through his essays 
on Howells as a master of English, on 
“Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offences” 
and “In Defense of Harriet Shelley.” 

The predisposing condition which led 
Mark to take up his pen in defense of 
Shelley’s wife was his manly detestation 
of insinuating insincerity; and the ex- 
citing cause was his perusal of Dowden’s 
unfortunate biography of her husband. 
Mark was moved to wrath, as well he 
might be, by Dowden’s special pleading, 
by his maneuvers to whiten Shelley by 
blackening Shelley’s wife. Mark begins 
by a characterization of Dowden’s style: 


Our negroes in America have several ways 
of entertaining themselves which are not 
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found among the whites anvwhere Among 


these mventions of theirs is one which 1s 
particularl popular with them It is a 
competition i elegant deportmer ee 
cake is provided as a prize for the winner in 
thie competitiol One at a time the 
contestants enter, clothed regardless of ex 
of stvle and taste, and walk down t] vacant 
central space i All t ut 
the competitor kno f fine airs and graces 
he throws into his carriage, all that he knows 
of seductive expression he throws into his 
counten ce... . They eall it a cake-walk 
The Shell bio raphy is a literary cake- 
wall The ordinary forms of speech are 


All the pages, al 


absent trom of 


aphis walk bv sedatelv. elegant! . hot to 
sav muncingly, in their Sunday best, shiny 
and sleek, perfumed, and with bow éres in 
their buttonholes; it is rare to find even a 
( cC sé ce that has forgotten to dress, 


From this expressive characte rization 
it is plain that Dowden had a king for 
has deseribed as “the 
vith baroque 


What Kipling 
Bouverie-Byzantine style, 
and rococo embellishments,” and that 
Mark Twain did not 
[le detested pretense and pretentious- 
ness Affectation in all its myriad as- 
per ts 


What he most relished in an author was a 


share this liking. 


was ever abhorrent to him, and 
straightforward concreteness of 


We may be sure that | 


presen- 


tation. iat he would 


have approved Brunetiére’s assertion 
that 
a good writer is simply one who says all he 


i 
means to sav, who say only what he means 
| 


. ae + 
© micant 


to say, and who says it exac tls is 


lo say it. 
It was the false tone and the unfair 
Dowden’'s book 


p led Mark to his merciless exposure, 


intent of which com- 
In his less carefully controlled essay on 
“= Fennnore ( ooper’s I iterary Offenses,” 
he impatles the author of “The Leather 
Tales” for the verbal 
curacies not infrequent in Cooper's 
Mark declares that the rules for 


good writing require that 


Stocking inae- 


pages 


an author shall say what he is proposing to 


say, not merely come near it: use the right 


word, not its 


? 1 
second cousin; eschew sur- 
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plusage; not omit details; avoid 
] 


slOVE 


necessary 


nliness of form; use good grammar; 


and employ a simple and straightforward 


stvle. 


He insists that all seven of these rules, 
of these precepts for correct composi- 
tion, “are coldly and persistently V10- 
lated in The Deerslayer tale.” 

\ little later in his 
Mark becomes nore specific. He tells us 
that 


earching criticism 


ear for music he 


Cooper's word-sense singularly 


was 
W he i a& person has a&@ poo! 
will flat and sharp right along without know- 
e tune, but it is not 


He keeps near tl 


ing it. 


the tune. Whena person has a poor ear for 
| flatting and 


words, the result is a literary 
is intending 


sharping: vou perceive what he 
but vou also perceive that he doesn’t 
This is Cooper. He 
satisfied 


to say, 
ai it was not a word- 


musician His ear was with the 


appi ate word, 


Even an ardent admirer of the broad, 
bold pictures of life in the green forest 
and on the blue water painted in The 
Last of the Mohicans and in The Pilot 
but that there is not a 
little justice in) Mark’s 


Cooper is not a word-musi- 


cannot admit 
disparaging 
criticism. 
cian: he sometimes flats and sharps, 


and he is often content when he has 


happened on the approximate term. 
seven rules here cited, while they 
cast light on Cooper's deficiencies, also 
illuminate Mark’s standards of 
He was annoved by Cooper's 
i the 
words, as many other readers must have 


been; but Mark is more annoyed than 


> i! 
But the 


own 
sts le 
use of 


occasional carelessness in 


most of these other readers because his 
own practice had made him inexorable 
in precision. He himself was never satis- 
fied with the approximate word; he 
never flatted or sharped; he had a word- 
sense that was always both acute and 
alert. 

Although he never prepared a paper 
on Walter Scott's literary offenses, Mark 
held that the author of Guy Mannering 
had been guilty of verbal misdemeanors 
as heinous as those of the author of The 
Last of the Mohicans. And in a letter 
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that he wrote to me in 1908 he asked a 
series of questions which he obviously 
held to be unanswerable: 

Are there in Sir Walter's novels passages 
done English—English 


neither slovenly nor involved? Are there pas- 


in good which is 
sages Whose English is not poor and thin and 
commonplace, but of a quality above that? 
Did he know how to write English, and didn’t 
Did he use 
the right word only when he couldn't think 


do it because he didn’t want to? 


of another one, or did he run so much to 
wrong because he didn’t know the right one 
when he saw it? 

Here again the loyal lover of-Quentin 
Durward and of The Heart of Midlothian 
cannot deny that there are inaccuracies 
and inelegancies in Scott's flowing pages, 
and quite enough of them to make it a 
little difficult to enter a general denial of 
all these piercing queries. Seott did not 
take his fiction over-seriously. He was, 
as Carlyle put it bluntly, “improvising 
His style, 
like his construction, is sometimes care- 
less, not to eall it Mark had 
trained himself to be careful and to take 
delight in the dexterities of verbal ad- 
justment, and this had made him intol- 
erant of the verbal untidiness, so to term 


novels to buy farms with.” 


reckless. 


it, perhaps not so frequent in Scott as 
in Cooper, but far too frequent in both 
of them, even if their works had major 
merits which Mark was led to overlook 
in his disgust at their minor lapses from 
rhetorical propriety. 

Besides calling attention to these lin- 
guistic deficiencies, Mark takes occasion 
in the essay on Cooper and in the letter 
on Scott to express his dislike for their 
stories, merely as stories. He holds that 
Cooper violated the rules which require 
that “a tale shall accomplish something 
that “the epi- 
sodes of a tale shall be necessary parts of 
the tale, and shall help to develop Hs 
that “the personages in a tale shall be 


and arrive Somew here’: 


alive, except in the case of corpses, and 

that always the reader shall be able to 

tell the corpses from the others”; and 

that “‘the personages in a tale, both dead 

and alive, shall exhibit a sufficient excuse 
Vout, CXLI.—No, 845.—81 
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for being there.””, He asks whether Scott 
has * personages whose acts and talk 
correspond with their characters as de- 
by him?” Whether he 


“heroes and heroines whom the reader 


scribed has 
admires, admires and knows why? 
Whether he has “funny characters that 
are funny, and humorous passages that 


And he asserts that 


are humorous?” 


it is impossible to feel al interest in these 
bloodless shams, these milk-and-water hum- 
bugs. And, oh, the poverty of the invention! 
Not i 


poverty in furnishing reasons for them. 


poverty in inventing situations, but 


Here we come face to face with one of 
Mark’s 
critic of literature 
applying the standards of to-day to the 


most obvious limitations as a 


he is implacable in 


fiction of vesterday. Despite their occa- 
sional slovenliness of diction and. their 
constant heaping up of adventure upon 
adventure, Scott and Cooper could cre- 
ate individual characters, standing up- 
right on their own feet and dominating 
the situations in which they are im- 
meshed. But both of these bold story- 
tellers did this in their own fashion, in 
the fashion of their own time, for they 
and they could not fore- 
would be de- 

Mr. Howells 
was right when he declared that the art 
of fiction is a finer art now than it was 
only half a century ago. Of course it is, 
and so is the art of the drama and the 
art of painting also. And equally, of 
course, this declaration carries with it no 


knew no othe ry 
see that their 


moded in fivescore years. 


. 


methods 


implication that the artists of the present 
than the masters of the 
There were giants in those days, 


are mightier 
past. 
as we all know, but these giants were not 
armed and equipped with the weapons 
of precision now available for men of 
only ordinary stature. The state of the 
art—whichever this art may be, fiction 
or drama or painting—is never station- 
ary; and its processes are continually 
modified and multiplied. 

One explanation for Mark’s error of 
judgment is probably that he is a realist, 
with all the realist’s abiding abhorrence 
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for romanticism, wilful, arbitrary and 
highflown, for its striving for vivid ex- 
ternal effects, and for the departure from 
veracity which this seeking entails. He 
the attitude of Scott and 
Cooper, he was so painfully annoyed by 


so detested 


their frequent failure to pierce below the 
surface that he blinded himself to their 
major merits, to the outstanding quali- 
ties which make them majestic figures 
in the history of fiction, however old- 
fashioned their way of telling a story 
blundering their 
But this explanation will not 


and however use of 
language. 
to elucidate the reason for his 


serve 
hatred of Jane Austen’s novels. She was 
also a realist and a humorist—and her 
style is not open to the strictures which 
Seott and Cooper invite by their haste in 
com) osition. Yet 
friend that he had often wanted to criti- 


Austen, 


he once wrole to a 


( ize Jane 


but her books madden me so that I can’t con- 
ceal my frenzy from the reader, and therefore 
I have to stop every time I begin. Every 
time L read Pride and Prejudice | want to dig 


her. pa ! beat her over the skull with her 


} | ' 
OW Siilll-bonhe. 


| 


There is no denving the vernacular 
Mark 
knew well enough what he did not lke; 
hut why didn’t he like Jane Austen? And 
the answer is far to seek. 
that Jane Austen is a miniaturist of ex- 


vigor of this whimsteal ebullition. 


Perhaps it is 


quisite diseretion, not a mural painter— 
because she molds Tanagra figurines and 
not the Winged Victory, because her 
little 


seemed to 


delicate observation 
him only the carving of 
cherry-stones. Her field is limited and 
her keen as it IS, 
whereas Mark was wont to survey the 


miracles of 


Vision, is restricted, 
full spectroscope of American life—that 
spectroscope which may seem at times to 
be almost a kaleidescope. lt may be, 
however, that the explanation lies a lit- 
tle deeper in the difference between the 
clever spinster of Winchester and the 
robust humorist of Hannibal, Missouri; 
it may be that with Mark’s ingrained 


democracy he was outraged by Jane’s 
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placid and complacent acceptance of a 
semi-feudal social organization, strati- 
fied like a chocolate laver-cake, with 
petty human fossils in its lower forma- 
tions. 

It is only fair to note that Mark never 
of Jane Austen, al- 
though he once went out of his way (in 
Following the Equator 
disparagingly. 


wrote a criticism 


to speak of her 
He expressed his desire 
to desecrate her grave only in a letter to 
an intimate, familiar with his imagina- 
tive exaggeration. In the same letter he 
confessed that he had no right to eriti- 
cize bodks, because he could not keep 
his temper. “T don’t do it, except when 
I hate them.” He hated 
biography of Shelley, and for good rea- 


Dowden’s 


son, since it is intellectually dishonest. 
He persuaded himself that he hated 
Cooper's Deerslayer, and admirers of 
“The Leather Stocking Tales” 
mit that he had a case, 


not win a verdict from the jury. 


must ad- 


even if he does 


Once, and once only, was he moved to 
criticism, not by hate, but by love, by a 
sincere appreciation of the superb crafts- 
a fellow-practitioner of the 
art of fiction. His unbroken friendship 
with Howells is one of the most salient 
in all the long history of literature, wor- 
thy to be set by the side of those of 
Molhére and Boileau, Goethe and Schil- 
ler, Emerson and Carlyle. 


manship of 


It endured 
cloudless for twoscore years, anc its full 
significance will not appear until the let- 
ters they interchanged are collected and 
published. Four years before he died 
Mark wrote a brief essay on Howells. It 
is a study of style, of Howells’s com- 
of the charac- 
teristics which combine to make Howells 
one of the indisputable masters of our 
stubborn speech. 


mand over the language, 


For forty years his English has been to me 
a continual delight and astonishment. In the 
sustained exhibition of certain great quali- 
ties—clearness, compression, verbal exact- 
ness, and unforced and seemingly uncon- 
scious felicity of phrasing—he is, in my belief, 


without his peer in the English-writing 


world, cis There are others who exhibit 
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THE 
those great qualitie sas greatly as does he, but 
only by intervaled distributions of rich moon- 
light, 


lands ape petween: 


with stretches of veiled and dimmer 


whereas Howells’s moon 
ight and all the 


sails cloudless skies all 1 


' 


nights 


Mark finds in Howells’s writing the 
he failed to find in 


who worked, it must again be 


very virtue which 
Cooper's 
pointed out, more than fourscore years 
earlier . 
In the 
Howells h 


seems to b 


Mr. 
Suppose He 


matter of verbal exactness 
is no superior, I 
almost always able to find that 
elusive and shifty grain of gold, the right 
word, Others have to put up with approxima- 
he has better 


Lo me, the others are miners working 


tions more 
luck. 


with the 


less frequently; 


gold pan of nece ssity some of the 


Washes over and escapes; whereas, in 


gold 


my fancy, he is quicksilver raiding down a 


1 


rifle—no grain of the metal stands much 


chance of eluding him. 
And then Mark gives us an explana- 

tion certain to be quoted again and again 

in our future manuals of composition: 

t 


reader’s way and makes it plain; 


\ powerful agent is the right word; 
lights the 
a close approximation to it will answer, and 


much 


traveling is done in a well-enough 
fashion by its help, but we do not weleome 
it and applaud it and rejoice in it as we do 


When- 


when the right one blazes out on us. 


THE 


BY 
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ever we come upon one of those intensely 


right words in a book or a newspaper the re- 
sulting effect is physical as well as spiritual, 


and electrically prompt; it tingles exquisitely 


around through the walls of the mouth and 
tastes as tart and crisp and good as the 


autumn-butter that creams the sumac-berry. 


These quotations reveal Mark's own 
as they 
illuminate Howells’s practice. And this 
quotation, the last of all, imposes itself 
because it exemplifies Mark’s own mer- 


standards of stvle as sharply 


curial clutch on the right word: 

I will not try to 
if I had the 
words that might approximately reach up to 
l do not 


can play with humorous fancies so 


As concerns his humor, 
say anything, vet [T would try, 
its high place. think anvone else 
gracefully 
and delicately and deliciously as he does, nor 
has so many to play with, nor 


near making them look as if 


can come so 
thev were doing 
the playing themselves and he was not aware 
they were at it. 


and quiet in their ways and well conducted. 


’ +] - 
For UhleN INOHULTUSIVE 
all around 


about and over and through the mesh of the 
ealth-giving, 


His is a humor which flows softh 


page, pervasive, refreshing 
and makes no more show and no more noise 
lood, 


than does the circulation of the | 


Did any humorist ever praise another 
with a more absolute understanding and 
with a more certain insight into the es- 


sence of the best humor? 


HEART 


RITTENHOUSE 


] AM not wholly yours, for I can face 
\ world without you in the years to be 
And think of love that has been given me 
By other men and wear it as a grace; 


Yes, even in your arms there is a space 
That yet might widen to infinity, 
And deep within your eyes I still can see 


Old memories that 


I cannot erase. 


But let these ghostly tenants of the heart 
Stay on unchallenged through the changing days 


And keep their shadowy leascholds without fear, 


Then if the hour should come when we must part, 
We know that we shall go on haunted ways, 
Each to the end inalienably dear. 
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BY PHILIP 


INGHAM 

“Do you want to make a fortune?”’ 
he asked, casually 

“No,” ] rey hed. 

All right,” 
fully, 
went on reading the letter he held in his 
hand 


It was a dull, hot September afternoon 


was opening his mail. 


retorted Bingham, cheer- 


and with heightened interest he 


attheclib. One sole oc cupantof the re ad- 


Ing 


room rattled a newspaper in a fussy, 
irritating way, while the only other man 
in the lounge was fast asleep with his 
feet on The Army and Navy Journal. In 
to the 


lone waiter whisked at flies with a 


the latticed summer dining-room, 
rear, a 
spotted menu card. Only the linen covers 
of the lounge chairs were cool, and even 
they not for long. I tossed my head pet- 
tishly them, dreaming 
vainly of things in tall glasses. At last, 
from sheer boredom, I nibbled feebly at 
Bingham’s bait. 

‘What is it?” Lasked, “oil stocks?” 

Without remark Bingham handed me 
an odd, foreign-looking letter. 

I studied the unfamiliar stamp with its 


agamst one ofl 


profile of some youngish king, then drew 
out a large double sheet, surmounted by 
a crest and displaying long columns of 
figures. Bingham had thrown down his 
other letters to watch me. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“That,” replied Bingham, “is an invi- 
tation to participate in the Roval Danish 
State They send them to me 


Why, I don’t know.” 


I studied the columns of prizes which 


Lot tery. 
every little while. 


one might gain by a small, well-chosen 

investment. 
“What's a 

1,000,0002° 


“ier “*Ee 
Is it as much as it sounds?” 
with 


aske d. 


explained 


* Krone,” Bingham, 
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“That’s about the 
same as a shilling, I think. 
I can figure, the lucky boy stands to 
win a quarter of a million dollars.” 

I looked at him suspiciously. ‘Have 
you been trying it?’’ I demanded. 

“No,” replied Bingham, slowly, “but 
I’ve often wondered—” 

*That’s enough!” I retorted. * Yon’re 
That’s the they all 


pract iced glibness. 


As nearly as 


done for! way 
start.” 

Bingham was unusually cheerful for a 
hot, dry afternoon. 

*No, not at all,” he replied. 


how it would 


“T was 
just feel—”’ 


Then he looked up suddenly and his jaw 


wondering 
dropped. Another man had come in and 
was trying to blow out the stem of his 
pipe into the fireplace. The man turned 
and eaught sight of Bingham just as 
Bingham caught sight of him. His jaw 
dropped, too, and Bingham burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“Well, well, well,’ he 
“Come home and all is forgiven.” 
The other man laughed, but 
toward us there was in his 
manner of doubt. Bing- 
ham waved his hand toward my chair. 
* You remember Sandy—Sandy McMa- 

hon, don’t you?” 

“That isn’t the point,” suggested the 
newcomer. “The point is, does Mr. 
McMahon remember me?” 

The coming of our friend Bracken was 
the most could 
have happened that deadly hot after- 
noon, and both of us brightened visibly. 
I say “friend” for, although both Bing- 
ham and I had seen Mr. Bracken but 
once in our lives, neither of us would 
ever forget him. He had, on that single 
occasion, told us a most remarkable tale 


exclaimed. 
as he 


advanced 
a notable air 


refreshing thing that 
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about a crocodile and a British gover- 
nor’s daughter which had endeared him 
to Bingham and me for life, but which 
had not had the same effect on Mullin, 
Mullin is a 


type of citizen which is no doubt neces- 


who had also been present. 


sary for our civilization, but which is 
only a nuisance around a camp fire. 
As for Bingham, he should be an 
impresario. H really awfully 
bright himself, but he has a genius for 


isn't 


bringing out the best in other people. 
With unfailing instinct he picked the 
lottery advertisement out of my hand 
and passed it to Bracken. 

“Did you ever see one of these?” he 
asked. 

Bracken read it with interest. “I 
never saw one of those,” he replied, but 
I’ve seen some like it. In all the Span- 
ish-American countries—” 

I with glee. “Now 
we're getting to it. ‘It was a dark and 
In a cave, around a fire, 
And the leader 


arose and said, “Dominguez, my boy, 


Singham sat up 


stormy night. 


sat twelve robbers. 


tell us one of your famous stories.”’” ” 

Bracken laughed, but in protest. 
“No, he argued, “in all the 
Spanish-American countries they really 
do : 

“Oh, if it’s true, don’t tell it,” re- 
torted Bingham, sinking back into his 
“T was hoping that the sight of 
that foreign stamp would bring to your 
mind the scents of the oakum trees and 
the native sampans and the gaudy juju 
birds with their brilliant plumage along 
the ambassadors’ drive at Malacca. I] 
hoped you would out with some tale of 
far Kashmir.” 

sracken scratched his head ruefully. 
“Well, to tell the truth, the sight of that 


honest,” 


chair. 


lottery sheet did remind me of the 
time—”’ 

“We're off!’ shouted Bingham. 
“Wait a minute,” he added. “This 


ought not to be wasted on Sandy and me. 
Let's see if I can’t scrape up a public.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Bracken, but 
Bingham had already turned around 
and at that minute little Willy Warren 
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strolled into the room with his cane on 
his arm and his teeth in the foreground. 
Bingham and | 
instant. 

“Fate sent him,” IT murmured, and 
Bingham beckoned violently. 

“Ch. Willy, come over here and be 
Don’t keep to yourself like a 


saw him at the same 


sociable. 
clam.” 

It wasn’t often that any one wanted 
Willy Warren. It was almost pathetic, 
the way that Willy did not fall into the 
trap, but swam in. 

“Willy,” said Bingham, “* 
to meet Mr. Bracken.” 

“What name?” asked Willy. 
describes Willy Warren. 


need to say any more. 


I want you 


That 


There is no 


“Mr. Bracken,” explained Binghain, 
“was just about to tell us of a very 
curious thing that once happened to 
him in— 

“Tt 
Bracken, 


Where was it, Bracken?” 
was in the Philippines,” 
“in Manila.” 

I heard a rustle on the other side of 
the room and that the man 
had been asleep on The Army and Navy 
Journal had,turned over on his side and 
begun to blink his eyes at our group. 
Bracken paused as he filled his pipe 
slowly and began to fish in his pockets 
for matches. Bingham and I, knowing 
that at that moment 
idea of what he was going to say than 
we had, were glad to let him have all the 
time that he wanted. I was morally 
certain that Bracken had 
west of San Francisco in his life. He 
was playing for time. Willy Warren, 
however, leaped to fill what he thought 
was the breach. He lit a match eagerly 
and held it for Bracken. 

“Thank you,” said Bracken, gravely, 
and began to speak between puffs. 

“Most people,” he began, “have a 
curious misconception of the Philip- 
pines.” 

“IT know J have,” supplied Bingham, 
with such bland simplicity that I could 
hardly keep from choking, while even 
Bracken smiled slightly. “‘Its—its” 
quite a place, isn’t it?” 


said 


saw who 


he had no more 


never been 
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“Ves, said Bracken, it 1s. Key 


people realize that from San Francisco 


to Manila is nearly three times as far as 


from Liverpool to Ney York: that if 
two steamers started from New York 
for Manila, one going west by the 


‘anal and the Pacific and one 
voig east around the whole of Kurope 
Asia, ther 
the same time.” 


Willy Warren 


awed, fingering his watch-chain. “* Why, I 


Panama ¢ 


and would get there about 


was watching him, 


thought,” he exclaimed, “that they were 

just a little ways out, like Honolulu.” 
*Nlost people d “its 

He was 


inv famously. 


rephed Bracken. 
now catching his stride and go- 
“Why.” he 


“you could make a stea 


OX laimed, 
mer trip of two 
the 
in the north, but when 


thousand miles without leaving 


1 lands Luzon 1S 
vou get down to Mindanao, in the south, 
i! only a stone’s throw to Borneo, and 
farther 
Ty shadow of Asia.” 

I looked at Bracken in awe my self, 
What aman! Had he just read that in 
SOC encyclopedia or had he 
known it? Bingham, however, still felt his 


He thought he 


much 
It is under the v 


not very to Singapore. 


always 


position as showman. 
should help. 
“Just what are ithe principal products 
of the Philippine s?” he asked, sweetly. 
Hemp, Bracken. 


All the Manila 


he hh} in the world Comes from Manila, 


mostly Bae replied 


“Tn fact, hemp entirely. 
as the word might imply, although not 
Then 


oconuts, 


necessarily of course, there are 


and there ought to be 


SOE ¢ 


a lot of tobaeco To those of us who are 


ecustomed to them, Philippine cigars 
are better than Cuban Why, there 


used to be a cigar in Manila ealled ‘ El 
Ferrible, which was done up in tsinglass 
“Vuelta Abaio. It cost a 

Only the 
Whi 


on the 


ind was like 
little less than five 
rich smoked that kind 

Phere was another rustle 
ial Shee cue. He 


a cold shiver went 


eents. vers 


other 
all looked up and 
down my spine. The 


man who had been listening from the 


s coming toward us, and sud- 


lounge Wil 


denly IT realized who he was. His name 
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Was Vickery and he was an old army 
officer, although he looked like any thing 
else under the sun, as most old army 
officers do. He was fat and benignant, 
wore gold-rimmed spectacles and gray 
socks with wrinkles in them. 

“Do vou mind if [ sit in?” he asked, 
rinning. 


“Not at all, not at all,” 


ham. 


replied Bing- 
the 
was my 


did not see 
that it 


Apparently he 
danger, but I thought 
duty to warn Bracken. 
“Major Vickery.” [ said, pointedly, 
You have been to the 
Philippines, haven't you, major?” 


“is in the army. 


“Once or twice,” said the major, dep- 
recatingly, in that way that implied that 
he had spent half his life there. 


I looked at Bracken anxiously. I 
thought that our story-telling hour was 
at an end, but that genius never turned 
a hair 


“When were you there, major?” he 
asked, solicitously. 
“In replied Vickery, 


“and nineteen-twelve, and then again 


nineteen-five,”” 


when the war broke out.” 
Bracken shook his head as if reoretful 
that they had no ground. 
* Well,” he said, “I afraid 
that the Philippines vou know and the 
Philippines I know are two different 
things.” 
Bingha 


and 


common 
am 


m had a sudden fit of coughing 
it was a minute before the story 
could proceed. 

“When 


maj mr, pe lite ly 


were you there?” asked the 


“Bless you!” replied Bracken. “I 
the islands since the 
No, this yarn I am telling 
is about the old days.” 

‘The old 
\ i Kery, 

gracken nodded, with a smile 

*You don’t tell me,” answered the 
major, eagerly. ‘What was Manila like 
then?” 

“Very different from what it is now, 
I'm afraid,” replied Bracken. “I 
some pictures of it the other day and I 


would never | 


} 


haven't been in 


occupation 
Spanish asked 


with sudden interest. 


qaayvs? 


saw 


ave known the place “i 
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“T don’t suppose you would,” said the 
major, sympathetically. 

“T suppose the Luneta is still there,” 
began Bracken, with an almost childlike 
wistfulness. 

“Yes, the Luneta is still there.,”” re- 
plied Vickery. 

“What's the 
Warren. 

“IT don’t know exactly how you would 
said Bracken. “You tell 


Luneta? 


asked Willy 


describe it,” 
him, major.” 

“Oh no, 
Vickery. 

“Yes, Bracken, you tell him,” joined 
Bingham, maliciously. “It’s your Lu- 
neta. You saw it first.” 

“Well,” said Bracken, slowly. ‘* You 
couldn’t exactly say what it was unless 
you had seen it. It was a sort of 

“Why, it’s a sort of promenade,” in- 


you tell him,” insisted 


terrupted Vickery, anxious to waste no 
more time. “It’s up on the beach out- 
side the eity walls. It’s at the end of 
the Malecon which begins at the Pasig.” 

*’'That’s the word I was trying to think 
of,” continued Bracken, “a promenade. 
It was a wonderful sight in the old days. 
A marvelous band of fifty pieces—Span- 
ish, of course—used to play there every 
afternoon.” 

“The Royal Artillery Band!” broke 
in Vickery, eagerly. “They still talk 
about it. The old-timers say none of the 
American bands has ever been half as 
good.” 

“They'd have to be very good to 
equal it,” replied Bracken, politely. He 
had suddenly become the complete old- 
timer in all of his views and prejudices. 
“Of course | don’t know how it is now, 
but, in the old days, the Luneta was a 
marvelous sight—all the wealth and 
beauty out in the carriages, the ladies in 
their mantillas with their faces powdered 
up like chalk.” 

“It’s very much the same to-day,” 
agreed the major. 

Bracken’s success 
bolder. “But the from that 
promenade!” he exclaimed. “Will you 
ever forget it, major? The long stretch 


had 


view 


made him 
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of the harbor with Corregidor Island, 
and, far beyond it, the masts of the 
Chinese junks and then the Pacific 
Ocean?” 

The major’s face clouded. “I don’t 
remember the junks, but the ocean’s 
still there.” 

Bracken laughed. “The Yankees 
have probably done away with the 
junks, and a good thing, too—regular 
pirates—but, speaking of the Luneta, 
they used to have a curious custom. All 
the carriages had to go round and round 
in one direction except those of the arch- 
bishop and the governor-general. Do 
they still do that?” 

The major shook his head, puzzled. 
“To tell the truth, 1 can’t remember.” 

Bracken brightened visibly. “Well, 
that just shows you how the islands have 


changed. Why in the old days that was 


the most sacred law in Manila. And do 
they still have house snakes?” 
“House snakes?” burst out Willy 


Warren. “What for?” 

Like most great artists, I had begun to 
learn that Bracken had a method en- 
tirely his own. For minutes his stories 
would grope around with local color and 
matters of the most minute and pains- 
taking detail. Then suddenly his fancy 
would take flight from a_ picturesque 
word or a name and off he would go, 
leaving the dull world of fact far behind 
him. Something told me that this min- 
ute was about to arrive, and I think that 
something also told Major Vickery. He 
leaned back in his chair and began roll- 
ing a cigarette while, around his eyes, 
little lines of amusement began to form. 
In the meantime Willy Warren was left 
ignored, but he was accustomed to that. 

“House snakes?’ echoed the major, 
twisted the end of his 
cigarette and put his linen bag of to- 
bacco back in his pocket. ‘House 
snakes? I suppose they still have them 
in the old city, although I have never 
seen one.” 

Bracken saw that he had not mis- 
judged his man. From this time on the 
floor was his own. “‘And rum beetles?” 


slowly, as he 
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he pursued, eagerly. “Are they as com- 


mon Aas they used to be?” 

The major blew two columns of thin 
“Worse than 
* The medicos have 
known method to get rid of 

Why, in the 
they call the 
between the rains—the 


ret so bh id that, to keep any 


smoke through his nose. 
ever,” he answered 
tried every 
them without any effect. 
reranillo—that’s 
‘little summer’ 
rum beetles 


what 


kind of liquor at all, vou have to stand 
every bottle in kerosene oil.” 

t they did in the old 
that 
kerosene oil was too expensive and we 
had to use a erude form of nitric acid 
made by pounding up the shells of the 
Hongkong oyster. 

“And how the track lice?” he 
“In the old days they had to 
keep men walking back and forth day 
and night with brooms to keep them 


* Exac tly wha 


days,” agreed Bracken, “except 


about 
pursued. 


from eating all the ties off the tramways. 
a dogeart, left 
night, from which every bit of wood had 
entirely disappeared. Absolutely noth- 
ing left but a little pile of the metal 
parts with the horse standing patiently 
in front of them. He had been hitched 
to a post, but the post was gone, too. 
Nothing left but the loop in the tie line. 


[ saw in the streets one 


You've no idea how foolish it looked. 
Do they still have track lice?” 
*Not one left.” said the major. “ You 


see they electrified the street railways 
and they were all killed in a single might. 
You ought to have seen the streets the 
next day. It was a sight.” 

* But what are house snakes?” insisted 
Willy Warren. 

“Oh, I 


Bracken. 


heg your pardon,” answered 
i Well, \ ou see, a house snake 
hard to describe.” 


the 


Is Very 
* Like 

ham. 
“Much harder than that,” answered 

Bracken, with perfect good nature, “be- 


cause everybody that goes to Manila sees 


Luneta,”” suggested Bing- 


the Luneta, but very few people ever see 
a house snake. The major, for instance, 
ht out of tlie best part 


\I inila and he has hnevel 


has spent vears rig 


of his life in 
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one. All 
nothing.” 
“Did you ever see one?” asked Willy. 
* Just replied Bracken, “and 
that was the story that I was about to 
tell you when the major joined us.” 
“Keep right on telling it,” laughed 
the major. “I don’t want to miss it.” 
Bracken turned squarely to Willy 
Warren as if he were the only one in the 
party who really appreciated the scien- 
tific interest of the thing. 
*You see, the curse of Manila is the 
Mongolian saw-tooth spider, a thing as 


seen those years gone for 


one, 


al crab and tw ice as ferocious.” 

A weak smile spread over Willy’s face. 
“Oh, come on; you're trying to string 
us,” he 


large as 


said. 

Bracken only smiled the more cheer- 
fully. “It does sound funny, doesn’t 
it? But ask the major. Major, you 
know the Mongolian saw-tooth spider?” 

“LT should say I the 
major. caca- 
dillos.” 

The foreign term silenced Willy as a 
foreign term has silenced many a critic 
before and since, but Bracken was eager 


do,” answered 
“The natives call them 


to leave no stone of suspicion unturned. 
“Til tell you how it got its name. It 
was from the Chinese invasion in 1793 
under Admiral Wun Tu.” 

* The father of Wun Tu Three?” asked 
Bingham. 

“Oh, come on, Bingham,”’ I ordered. 
“Vou are no better than Willy. If you 
two don’t want to listen to this story, 
why don’t you go and play pool?” 

“[ beg your pardon,” said Bingham 
primly, and we both settled ourselves 
with an air of alert attention, while 
Willy vacillated between a foolish smile 
and efforts to imitate our example. 
Bracken continued: 

“With the coming of Admiral Wun 
Th, or, as he was better known, ‘The 
Great Admiral,’ the saw-tooth spider 
was introduced to the Philippines. In 
1794 the Chinese were finally expelled 
through the heroic efforts of Fernandez 
Cord6én, known as *The Liberator,’ but 
the spider remained. In the sultry, 























I HAD NEVER SEEN 


A LADY 


tropical climate it propagated in’ such 
great numbers that it threatened to drive 
out the inhabitants, Spanish and native 
alike, until it was discovered that its one 
great enemy was a certain kind of snake. 
What is the native name for that snake, 
major?” 

*(Contrabandista,” replied the major 
promptly. He was getting as good at 
this as Bracken 

*Contrabandista, that’s it,” repeated 
Bracken. 
Well, the upshot was that every family 
found that it had to keep a snake in 
order to kill the spiders, which was a 
case of the cure being worse than the 
sickness, for the snakes were like hunting 
If you fed them they wouldn't 
hunt, and if vou didn’t feed them you 


had a 


“One forgets one’s Spanish. 


dogs. 


hungry snake in your house, 


which wasn’t nice, either, especially if 


vou had chickens or children. 

“The way it worked out,” explained 
Bracken, carefully, ““was that, in time, 
instead of keeping a snake around the 
living rooms, as they had done at first, 
they got so that, when they built a new 
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house, the contractor simply brought a 
pair of big, healthy snakes and built 
them right into the walls, just as they 
build in steam pipes and electric wiring 
these days.” 

“What?” asked Willy. 

Sure,” replied Bracken. “It’s per- 
fectly plausible when you think of it. 
That’s where the spiders lived, in the 
walls and under the roofs, and those long 
thin snakes could go anywhere that a 
spider could. Once build the snakes in 
and you never had to give the spiders 
another thought.” 

* But suppose they died there,” asked 


Willy. “Wouldn't they 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Bracken. 
“In the first) place, the bandarilla 
snake—’ 

“The econtrabandista,” corrected Vick- 
ery. 

“Thank you. I mean the = contra- 
bandista. The contrabandista snake lives 


practically forever, but the thing took 
care of itself, anyway. Like most lower 
animals, snakes devour the aged and 


The old 


infirm members of the tribe. 
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snakes kept propagating there in the 
walls and the voung snakes kept eating 
the old Ones, It Was a pure Case of the 
indestructibility of matter. That would 
continue Just as long as the house stood. 
That’s what the major meant when he 
said that, although he knew all about 
house snakes, he had never seen one. 
Wasn't that it, major?” 

The major was very busy rolling an- 
other cigarette. “Oh, sure,” he replied. 

Bracken took his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. “But it was eerie, 
though. You take an old house that had 
hundreds of snakes cooped up in the 
wal's The ceilings are only canvas, Or 
were in the old days. They didn’t dare 
use plaster on account of the earth- 
quakes. You take an old house like that 
and sometimes, when vou'd be lving in 
bed, vou’d hear those snakes crawling 
and twisting and rustling up in the can- 
vas over your head in masses like mac- 
aroni, Sometimes vou'd see them bulge, 
to say nothing of the dried skins from 
the dead snakes whispering in the winds 
and tapping against the rafters—” 

Even Bingham and I were impressed 
by that masterpiece. We all sat) in 
silence and Bracken rubbed his hands 
briskly. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “this is a long 
Wavs from a lottery ticket.” 

“Tt is indeed.” said Bingham. “I 
sha'n't sleep a wink to-night.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Bracken, “but that 
explanation was necessary in order to 
vive vou the lay of the land, so to speak, 
Now, leaving all that for a moment, I 
am going to ask vou to accompany me in 
your mind's eve to the Luneta, up be- 
vond the Malegon which begins at the 
river Pasig.” 

“We're there already.” said Bingham. 
“We're all walking round and round in 
one direction except the archbishop, 
who's going the other was ores 

And the vovernor-general, | supplied. 
“Don't leave him out.” 
affirmed Bracken. 


“Don't leave out the governor-general, 


a Precisely a 


for if he hadn't been going one Way 


while I was going the other this story 
would never have been told.” 

“Let's get this straight,” said Bing- 
ham. “It is a hot, tropic afternoon in- 
in what?” 

“April,” said Bracken, “the most 
beautiful month of the Manila vear.” 

I saw Major Vickery suddenly drop 
his cigarette and begin vigorously to dust 
the sparks from his coat, but he said 
nothing. 

“Right! continued Bingham, sud- 
denly taking the story into his own 
hands. “It is April, the most beautiful 
month of the Manila vear. All Manila is 
out to drink in the sunshine. The band 
is playving—’ 

“The Royal Artillery) Band,” cor- 
rected the major. 

“Of fifty pieces.” T added. 

“No,” said Bracken, “there were only 
forty-nine. The fiftieth was the man 
who carried the front end of the bass 
drum, but he had to work only when 
they were marching, so now he was sit- 
ting down below the bandstand watching 
them. Only forty-nine were playing.” 

“My mistake,” IT said, but Bingham 
persisted: 

“T see the picture before me—the 
rows of resplendent carriages filled with 
the aristocracy and the gentry and the 
members of the diplomatic set. On the 
pavements are the picturesque peons, 
the Spanish soldiers, the flower-girls, the 
merry villagers, the Floradora Sextette, 
and the general public, of whom, I pre- 
sume, Bracken, that you were one. Set 
me right if lam wrong.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said 
Bracken. “* You see it as clearly as I do. 
It seems only vesterday. Yes, I was 
only one of the general public, a humble 
clerk working for a large firm of hemp 
exporters. There is only one point that 
you have got wrong, Bingham. I had 
been walking and I was about to walk 
faster than ever but, as this story opens, 
I was sitting down.” 

Bracken turned to Vickery. “* You re- 
member, major, those rows of little wire 
chairs that they have along the Luneta, 
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where vou could sit down for two cents? 
You remember those?” 

* Perfectly” said the major 

“Well.” continued Bracken, “there is 
where [ was sitting, in one of those 
chairs. IT had just paid my two cents 
and was settling back to enjoy that 
picture that Bingham has outlined so 
vividly when suddenly a little native 
boy shoved a paper in front of mV Nose. 
You can easily guess what the paper 
Was.” 

* House and Garden.” suggested Bine 
ham. 

“Now” said Bracken, “ait wasn't that 
kind of a paper. It was a little, thin, 
brown sheet. In facet, it was a lottery 
ticket.” 

“AR! gasped Bingham. 

“You have guessed it.” said Bracken. 
“The plot opens.” 

He turned to Vickerv. “ You know, 
major, how in all Spanish countries lot- 
tery tickets are sold on the streets by old 
women and bovs. There was nothing 
unusual in this, but | never bought my 





i 


MERCEDES CONFESSED THAT SHI 


lottery tickets that way. T used to buy 
them of brokers where vou could get a 
whole ticket. The bovs on the streets 
sold merely fractions—tenths and twen 
tieths of a ticket which cost only a few 
cents, 

“For that reason T shook my head and 
was about to send the boy on his Wal 
when suddenly T noticed that he had a 
whole ticket which cost ten dollars. 
That in itself was enough to make me 
look at it twice. Then, as IT looked, I 
saw that the number was “four. 

“That.” said Bracken, “was very un- 
usual, for it is not once ina lifetime that 
you see a low number in a lottery. I 
don't know why, but lottery tickets are 
like automobile markers. They are 
usually number one million eight han- 
dred and. fifty-four thousand six Inn- 
dred and ninety-seven, or something 
like that. If vou see number three on a 
car vou look at it twice. To make it 
more strange, four has always been my 
lucky number 

“You understand that all this.” said 





LOVED ME AS TI LOVED HER 





Bracken, “took place in the smallest 
a second, just flashed through 
while I sat 
mindedly, and while the boy was slowly 
with the ticket still out- 
stretched in his hand. I rather 
like a man half awake from a 
I knew that I ought to call the 
bov back, but [was debating whether or 


part ot 
my mind there absent- 
edging away 
Was 
numb, 


dream 


not T should do it when suddenly there 
The 


stopped short and then began to 


was a rush and stir all about me. 


barra 


plas the national air, while people of 


class turned about and began 


every 
| looked up and 


crowding to the curb. 
saw a Lorgeous carriage coming the 
wrong way of the drive, while, seated in 
it so near that [could almost touch her, 
beautiful girl I 
seen in my life.” 

“The governor-general’s 
gasped Willy Warren. 

“Or the 
Bingham 

“Asa matter of fact.” said Bracken, 
The governor- 


was the most had ever 


daughter!’ 


archbishop’s,” suggested 


* both of vou are wrong. 
general was a bachelor and so was the 
That 
made it so In all the years 
[ had been in Manila T had never seen 


mre hbishop, of Course. Was what 


unusual. 


alady in the governor-general’s carriage, 
nor had anyone else; but, no matter 
had 


crowds would have turned to look at her, 


whose carriage she been in, the 


for. as Tsay, she was the most beautiful 


thing I had ever seen in my life. Shall 
I describe her to vou?” 
Bingham looked at his watch. “‘How 


long will it take?” 

Bracken laughed. “It would take a 
long time to do her justice, and I will 
not be satisfied with anything else, so I 
That 
just stand 


will just let mv statement stand. 
was all IT could do myself 
and I watched the carriage until 
it passed far up the Luneta. My instinct 
was to leap into a cab and dash in the 


asp 


other direction, hoping to meet it on 
the next lap, when suddenly I remem- 
hered the lottery ticket. You can imag- 
ine my predicament. Within me every 
instinet cried out that it was the chance 
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of a lifetime. 1 felt absolutely certain 
that that ticket 
grand prize of eighty thousand dollars in 


Was going to win the 
gold, but, on the other hand, there was 
the girl. 
She might be leaving the Luneta. 


She might not go round again. 
What 


was Ito do’ You are good at pictures, 


Bingham Picture me standing there 
on the Luneta, torn “twixt love and 


wealth.” 
“'That’s just what Tam doing,” said 
Bingham. “Which was it vou finally 
chose, the lady or the tiger?” 
“Neither.” said “for the 
time being. As usually happens, Faint 
Heart lost both. 


that, when I came to my senses, the lady 


Bracken, 
I stood there so long 


Was gone, and so was the boy with the 
lottery wicket.” 
| should 
“that the lady would have been easier to 

trace than the lottery ticket.” 
“Not Bracken. 


“You see, all the tickets were registered. 


imagine,’ T suevested, 


necessarily,” said 
The brokers and the lottery offices were 
continually called on to find special num- 
bers. People would dream of lucky 
numbers or get tips from fortune-tellers 
and then set agents at work to get them. 
If the ticket had not been spoken for by 
some luckier man I stood a fair chance of 
getting it.” 

* And the same was true of the lady?” 
asked Bingham. 

“In a 


Bracken. 


more remote degree.” said 
“Of course [hadn't the slight- 
est trouble in finding out who she was, 
for, when [returned to the English club, 
I found that the whole city buzzed with 
her fame. 

“Her name.” explained — Bracken 
“was Dona Mercedes Mendoza and she 
was descended from one of the proudest 
families of Old Castile. Her father was 
one of the highest officials in the islands. 
He had been sitting beside her in the 
carriage that afternoon, a haughty 
grandee with a huge black beard, but of 
course I had had no eves for any one 
the daughter. Mercedes, as I 
soon learned to call her, had been at a 


except 


convent in Spain, but now, in the height 

















FINALLY DON FULANO TOOK ME ASIDE 


of her beauty, she was just home after a 
series of Conquesis at all the most bril- 
liant courts of Kurope. 

* Being a foreigiter, it was not so hard 
for me to meet her as it might otherwise 
The feat was accomplished 
through my friend, the British 
consul, at a ball given by the governor- 


hay es been, 


vood 


From that minute 
Day and 
night I thought and dreamed of nothing 
but Mercedes. My work at the hemp 
house suffered sadly. 


general in her honor. 


on, of course, | was at her feet. 


“There are certain chapters ina man’s 
life,” said Bracken, “of which he is very 
reluctant The days which 
followed formed one of those chapters. 
I do not attach too much credit to my 
own attractions. The truth was that 
Mercedes found the local 
provincial and she was only too glad to 
talk to anyone who knew the outside 
Suffice it to say that, within a 
week, IT was a daily visitor at the Men- 


to speak. 


young men 


world. 


doza mansion, and our acquaintance 


FOR WHAT HE 





TERMED A BUSINESS TALK 


ripened into intimacy and our intimacy 
into love. 

“There was only one fly in the oint- 
Bracken, “but that was a 
To tell the truth, in order 
to secure my admittance to the family 


ment,” said 


serious one. 


circle, my friend, the British consul, had 
been obliged to Say that IT was a son of 
one of the great American millionaires, 
and was, in short, the future heir to the 
hemp house at which IT was, in reality, 
only a humble clerk. 

“To Mercedes’s father, old Don Fu- 
lano Mendoza, this was especially im- 
portant, for, while of the noblest blood 
and proudest position, he was loaded 
with debt. Officially he held the title of 
Postmaster-General of the Island. of 
Mindanao, but I doubt whether he had 
Like 
many such positions in the old days, the 
office was merely a sinecure. Even, how- 
ever, with the princely salary which the 
him and with all its 
quisites, his income was not enough to 


ever seen Mindanao in his life. 


post’ gave per- 


G+ 


maintain his immense establishment and 
the requirements of his lofty station. 
Phis he welcomed eagerly a chance to 
with one of the fabled 
fortunes, 


ally his family 
American 


far more freedom 


and he allowed me 
than he would have 
illowed to a suitor of his daughter’s own 
race, 

“He lived in a huge, historic house in 
the old walled city, with heavy grilles 
at the windows, with armorial bearings 
ver the door and a great patto in the 
center, in which patio, “midst the trick- 
ing of the fountains and the whispering 
of the palm trees, my courtship took 
place. 
when | 
realized that [Twas at the parting of the 
One evening, late in April, as we 
sat in the patio, Mercedes confessed that 


“The day came, however, 


Wavs. 


she loved me as [ loved her, and then I 
knew that T eculd no longer live a lie. 
l told her all. T told her that, while my 
family bowed its head to none in Evan- 
ston, my fortune was not exactly what 
her father believed it to be. 

* Poor girl, the news was a shock, but 


she was true-blue. She said that, so far 
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as she was concerned, it made not the 
slightest difference. For her there could 
ever be but one man in the world, but 
She begged me 
the 
turn up. 
Night after night we put our heads to- 


her father was different. 
the 
something 


to keep up asq Ue rade on 


chance that might 
gether and tried to scheme frantically, 
but Finally the night ar- 
rived Don Fulano 
aside for what he termed a business talk 


to no avail. 
when old took me 

“He said that, having lived so long in 
the islands, EF was no doubt familiar with 
the old Spanish custom of making a little 
settlement on each side when a betrothal 
Was announced. Having—well—having 
certain obligations to meet on the first 
day of May, he had decided to fix that 
date for the announcement of our be- 
trothal. On her side, as her dowry, Mer- 
cedes Was bringing to me the blood of 
Old 
Castile, as well as the official patronage 
of the Postmaster-General of Mindanao, 
which was really no mean item. On my 
a little guaranty in 
good faith, say, fifty thousand pesos in 


one of the proudest families of 


side he suggested 


gold. 





IT WAS FOR KILLING 


HIM AT ONCE 




















“THE 


“My actual fortune at that moment,” 
said Bracken, “consisted of seventy dol- 
lars, Mex., but there was nothing to do 
but agree to everything that he said. I 
even asked him whether fifty thousand 
Why not seventy-five 
thousand? The proud grandee hesitated 
blood told and he said 
him 


would be enough. 


a moment, but 
that fifty thousand 
through. 

“The minute that he was out of the 


would see 


room I rushed to Mercedes in despair, 
but she never quailed. 

“*What day is to-dav?’ she asked me 
thoughtfully. 

** April twenty-first,’ I replied. ‘Only 
nine days more, then the fatal May 
first.’ 

* At the words she sat up with a start. 
‘May first?’ she exclaimed. ‘The na- 
tional lottery! The drawings are held on 
the last day of this month and the pay- 
first. Have you 


ments made on the 


YANKEE WARSHIPS ARE 


BOMBARDING THE CITY e 


bought a ticket? 
fates will help us.’ 

“At the word ‘lottery’ my heart he- 
gan to race. Like a flash I remembered 
that scene on the Luneta. I saw in it 
the hand of fate. Like my dear Mer- 
cedes, I felt absolutely confident that I 
could win the grand prize of eighty thou- 
sand pesos in gold, but to do it I knew 
that I must have that ticket numbered 
‘four.’ 

“T could hardly wait until morning,” 
said Bracken, “to go to the brokers and 
set in motion the machinery to find that 
fatal number. All day long I sat in 
suspense and misery in one office after 
another, but, just about six o’clock a 
broker sent me a note. The number four 
had been found. Gladly I paid a bonus 
of twenty dollars which hardly left me 
money to buy a bunch of orchids for 
Mercedes, and, the ticket in my hand, I 
rushed to tell the news. She 


I feel that my kindly 


her 
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greeted me with outstretched arms. My 
eyes told her the tidings. We both felt 
the slightest doubt that the ticket 
would win the grand prize and that she 
would be mine.” 


not 


Bracken sat back in a tantalizing Way 
and began deliberately to fill his pipe 
while we sat, waiting, breathless. As 
calmly if 
had been sitting 
alone he watched 
the match burn 
its full length and 
then continued, 


“And 


he 


als 


” 
now, 


he said, “IT am 
obliged to go back 
for a moment to 
the subject of 
house snakes. As 


lhave already 
said, Don Fulano 
and his beautiful 
daughter Mer- 
cedes lived in a 
very old house in 
the ancient part 
of the city. Just 


as some of our 

oldest) families 

live m houses 

which antedate aia 2 ae 
THE RICE 

open plumbing, 

so the Mendoza 

mansion had been erected before the 

era of built-in snakes, and Don Fulano 

had never had ready money enough 

to put in modern improvements. — In 


his house all the snakes still ran loose 
Mostly, 


of course, they were kept to the garrets 


aus thes did in the olden times. 


and stables, but there was one old snake, 
named Auguste, who was a family pet 
and was allowed the run of the patio. 

“On this evening when [came in with 
Ta AS lucky number Mercedes kissed the 
ticket in delirious happiness, then laid it 
down on the table while we tried to ex- 
press our own happiness to each other.” 

Bracken smiled wistfully as if linger- 
ing over the memory. 

* We took some time,” he said, slowly, 
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“as young people do in the glow of first 
love. It was not for some minutes that 
we became conscious of a rustle behind 
us and turned around just in time to see 
that rascal, Auguste, draped across the 
table with the last of the lottery ticket 
just disappearing down his open throat. 

* Mercedes gave a cry of alarm while 
| leaped to seize 
Auguste, but she 
held me, tremb- 
ling. I was for 
killing him at 
once and recover- 
ing the ticket, but 
it seems that one 
of the dread na- 
tive superstitions 
is that it is fear- 
fully unlucky to 
lay violent hands 
in any Way ona 
As 
all our happiness 
at that moment 
depended on the 


house snake. 


good graces of 
the goddess of 
chanee, 
us dared 
touch Auguste. 


neither 
one of 


Sk COOLIE, I HID IN es Besides.” con- 
FIELDS : 
tinued) Bracken, 
“after the first 
rush of disappointment, Mercedes said 


that she thought we still might be saved. 
It seems that the Philippine house snake 
It 
takes its food whole and allows days and 
weeks to digest it. The question now 
was how long Auguste could keep that 
lottery ticket in a form that would still 
be legal tender. 


is a member of the anaconda family. 


“LT was for feeding him mustard and 


whites of eggs in a friendly way and 


taking no chances, but Mercedes would 


have none of it. Leaving me to watch 


Auguste, she rushed to her father’s 
library, plunged into some scientific 


books, and returned with the news that, 
if it is not excited or upset, a snake does 
not begin to get the full benefit of its 

















THE 


meals for from eleven to fourteen days. 
That at least allowed us some leeway, 
and we began at once to make a great 
fuss over Auguste, pulling grass to make 
him a little bed and stroking his skin. 
“While we were doing that I had an- 
other thought. 
hy confectioner’s, IT bought some very 
large, very hard peppermint balls and 
while Mercedes held his head I began to 
feed these to Auguste as a sort of tracer. 
You see 
large that we could watch them as they 
We knew that the ticket 
was just ahead of them on the main line, 
so when the first ball finally came to a 
stop about three feet from his head we 


Rushing out to a near- 


the peppermint balls were so 


went dow n. 


four inches 
below it and tied a white ribbon around 


estimated a space about 
\uguste, pulling it as light as we dared, 
By that time curfew 
was tolling over the roofs of the sleeping 


like a tourniquet. 


city and I had to go home.” 

Bracken leaned back and drew his 
“Well, sir.” he said, “you can 
imagine our state for the next few days. 
For me it was not so bad because I could 
try to forget myself in my work at the 
he mp house, but for poor Mercedes it 
was awful. All day long she could do 
nothing but watch the white 
Every evening I went to see her, but it 
All we could 
do was sit hand in hand and estimate on 
that So far as we could see we 
were still safe, if you call that safe. The 
balls still remained in a 
bulge about four inches above the rib- 
bon, so we judged that the lottery ticket 
must still be there, between the balls and 
the ribbon, but that was all the good it 
did us. 
relenting. 


breath. 


ribbon. 
was a gloomy courtship. 
snake. 


peppermint 


Auguste gave no signs of—of 


“In the meantime the preparations 
for the public betrothal were proceeding 
apace. The old mansion was scrubbed 
Old family relics 
were got out and placed on the walls. 
Potted palms were brought in and the 
v hole Artillery 


Tht sic. 


from top to bottom. 


Band engaged for the 
All aristocratic Manila Was in- 
but ve 


CXLI No. 845 


aione, we who were to be 


vited, 


—8$3 
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the principal figures in the event, could 
take no joy in it. 

“Late on the afternoon of the thir- 
tieth J 
with 


went to the house almost. sick 


suspense, Mercedes was waiting 
for me in the patio and, at a glance, I 
saw that she had been weeping. Without 
a word she held out a piece of paper. 
It was my lottery ticket! 

“Ny darling!’ I eried. “My pearl!’ 
but Mercedes waved me away. 

<"t said, with a 


sob, ‘all is Jost! 


Americano,’ she 

“T stared at her in amazement. ‘But,’ 
I cried, ‘we have the ticket!’ 

“*Yes,’ she replied, ‘we have the 
ticket, but Auguste is dead.’ 

“IT am not superstitious,” — said 
Bracken, “but at her words I felt a fore- 
Without going 
into too much detail, the white ribbon 
tied around his waistband 
have done for Auguste. We might try to 
argue, but in our hearts we knew that 
we had killed him. I attempted to 
laugh away Mercedes’s fears, but my 
were hollow. The native 
superstition held me in its clutch. I 
knew that my ticket was so much paper. 
Heavy of heart I left the house. 

“Well,” said Bracken, “about ten 
o’clock that night the crowds began to 
gather around the lottery offices. I had 
no temptation to join them, but morbid 
I stood before the 
bulletin board at the central office curs- 
ing my folly. A man came out on the 
little platform and, with agonizing slow- 


boding creep over me. 


seemed to 


own words 


curiosity drew me. 


ness, began hanging the numbers. 

“T watched him dully. ‘Grand prize 
eighty thousand pesos gold.’ Then my 
heart gave a leap. Opposite it he hung 
a single number—my number—four! 

“T almost fainted where I stood in the 
street. Bystanders looked at me curi- 
ously as I wedged my way out. They 
thought [had lost, but [had won. Even 
vith that great news I dared not go to 
Mercedes’s house at that hour. I went 
to my own bungalow to try to live 
through the night. 
with the ticket clutched in my hend.” 


Sleepless I tossed 
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Bracken stopped and filled his pipe 
He remained silent so long that 
Bingham cautiously prompted him. 


, 
sh wiv. 


“are we 
to understand that the fair Mercedes is 
the present Mrs. Bracken?” 

Bracken shook his head sadly. ss |? 
he said, in a choking “No. 
Mercedes was right. We had tempted 


*Er—are we—” he asked 


voice, 


fortune. 

‘I cannot describe what happened 
It remains but a confused 
my mind. time 
midnight I fell into a troubled 
but awoke to hear a dull rumble, 
growing louder and louder with every 
[leaped from my bed, suspecting 


very clearly. 
nightmare in Some 
after 


] 
sleep, 


minute. 
an earthquake, and ran to the window. 
The streets were full of excited crowds. 
“The next moment my door burst 
open and my faithful servant, Antonio, 
“Sefior,’ he 
red, ‘you must fly at once! Your 
The Yankee war-ships 


came mm, white as a sheet. 
whispe 
life is not safe! 
are bombarding the city!” 

Bracken straightened himself with an 
effort. ““That, gentlemen. was the first 
day of May in the year eighteen-ninety- 


eight. My servant was right. Dewey 


had slipped past the mines and was 
shelling the forts. 
‘I suppose that I should not com- 


plain, for what was my loss compared te 
my country’s gain? But it was hard— 
hard. For three days, disguised as a 
Chinese coolie, I hid in the rice fields. 
On the fourth I reached the American 
lines. 

“Three weeks later I stood on the 
quarterdeck of the Olym pia, watching 
the fading shores of Manila. All around 
me the officers were laughing and joking; 
below 


me the sailors were cheering. 
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Alone on that historic ship I stood in 
We passed Cavite; we passed 
Corregidor. We entered the China Sea 
and I took one last look at the receding 
land which still contained all I held dear. 


I never saw her again.” 


sadness. 


In spite of ourselves we sat with howed 
heads and in silence as Bracken finished 
his tale. Notone of us laughed, not 
even the major. Little Willy Warren 
seemed the least affected. 

“Well,” he said, as he rose, “I guess 
I'll see who’s in the club.” 

A moment later Bracken rose, 
murmuring something about dinner. I 


too, 


honestly think the chap was touched by 
his own recital. Bingham and Major 
Vickery and I were left and even then 
none of us laughed. At last, as the ten- 
sion seemed to relax, the major began 
to speak gruffly. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I haven't 
heard those old-time islanders 
spin a yarn in ten years. We used to 
have dozens of them at the English club 
the first time I went to the islands— 
Englishmen mostly, old planters and 
merchants. Dve heard them sit by the 
hour and string the newcomers, but none 
of them was ever better than this chap. 
I couldn’t quite make him out at first, 
but as soon as he spoke of house snakes 
I knew what was coming.” 

The major looked with a grin toward 
the stairs, where he saw Willy Warren 
looking. down into the pool room. He 
nodded with his head. 

“That young fellow there—I think he 
was completely taken in, don’t you?” 

Bingham and I both looked away 
before we replied. 

“Yes,” I said, slowly, “I think that 
he was.” 


one of 

















THE MIND IN 


BY JAMES 


PART 


NHOULD we arrange our present be- 
liefs and opinions on the basis of 
their age, we should find that some of 
them were very, very old, going back to 
primitive man; others derived 
from the Greeks; many more of them 
would prove to come directly from the 
Middle Ages; while certain 
our stock were unknown until natural 


were 


others in 


science began to develop in a new form 
The 


idea that man has a soul or double which 


about three hundred years ago. 
survives the death of the body is very 
ancient indeed and is accepted by most 
savages. Such confidence as we have in 
the liberal arts, metaphysics, and formal 
logic goes back to the Greek thinkers; 
our religious ideas and our standards of 
sexual conduct are predominantly medi- 
eval in their presuppositions; our no- 
tions of electricity and disease germs are, 
of course, recent in origin, the result of 
painful and prolonged research which 
involved the rejection of a vast number 
sanctioned by im- 
In general, those 


of older notions 
memorial acceptance. 
ideas which are still almost universally 
accepted in regard to man’s nature, his 
proper conduct, and his relations to God 
and his fellows are far more ancient and 
far less critical than those which have to 
do with the movement of the stars, the 
stratification of the rocks and the life of 
plants and animals. 

Each age has contributed its particu- 
lar part to our current intellectual herit- 
age to the making of the mind. For 
the mind, in the sense of our knowledge 
and intelligence and the directions in 
which we apply them, has a long history 


” 
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Il 


reaching back to the beginnings of or- 
ganic life. In the preceding article of 
this series the four foundations of our 
modern mind were pointed out: (1) the 
animal mind with its curiosity and its 
impulse to fumble and grope and experi- 
ment, which, with the animal body, lies 
at the very base of our intelligence and 
of the whole history of mankind; (2) the 
child mind (for we are children at our 
most impressionable age) with its infan- 
tile misapprehensions, prejudices, and 
lack of adult perspective, and its native 
longings struggling against the censor- 
ship of the elders; (3) the savage mind, 
which is the only one man has had during 
the greater part of his existence on earth; 
(4) the traditional civilized mind, begin- 
ning with the Greeks and coming down 
with 
day. 


Various modifications to our own 
It is on these four foundations, on 
these accumulations of the race and our 
own personal past, that we must, as was 
pointed out, build an intelligence appro- 
priate to our newest knowledge and our 
present conditions. 

The question was also raised in the 
preceding article why our thinking on 
matters which have to do with the ad- 
justment of human relations is so be- 
fogged, in contrast to the unrivaled 
achievements of our age in penetrating 
the obscure workings of both animate 
and inanimate the 


1ature. Some of 


reasons were pointed out which help 
partially, at least, to explain why we deal 
so unintelligently with human affairs 
and so ingeniously with Hertzian waves 
and ultra-microscopic bacteria; and why 
we have left the scientist, inventor, and 
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engineer free to alter our environment 
without at the same time making appro- 


priate readjustments in our social, eco- 
nomic, and political convictions and 
ideals. For this is just what has hap- 
pened. We vainly strive to deal with 


new things and new conditions without 
the new ideas and point of view essen- 
tial to their comprehension, clinging to 
old ideas which are grossly out of gear 
with our existing environment, and 
which often represent only so many ob- 
stacles to clear and forward thinking. 

to a his- 
torical student who turns his attention 


to the history of human thought, it will 


It was also suggested that 


seem that in no way are we more likely 
to see where our troubles lie and to dis- 
cover a way out than by reviewing the 
strange way in which we have come to 
have our present degree of intelligence 
and knowledge. History, by tracing the 
process by which our minds have ac- 
cumulated and by showing us the “real” 
reasons for many of our current beliefs, 
can clear the ground for the same kind of 
scientific thought in relation to human 
affairs which has worked such progress 


in the natural sciences. We can thus 
help to spread what Wells calls the 
“veracity, self-detachment, and self- 


abnegating vigor of criticism,” which lie 
back of the scientific discoveries of the 
last three centuries, to the study and 
adjustment of man’s dealings with man. 
the “savage” or 
mind we are, of course, us- 
We shall 


employ the term, nevertheless, toindicate 


In speaking of 
“primitive” 
ing a very clumsy expression. 


the characteristics of the human mind 
when there were as yet no writing, no 
books, ho considerable organized indus- 
try or mechanical arts, no money, no 
important specialization of function be- 
vond the distribution of work between 
the sexes; no settled life in large com- 
munities. 
ers all but five thousand of the 
half million to a million years that man 
the earth. Only very 
recently did he transcend the stage of a 


‘] he period so described COV=- 
about 


has existed on 
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savage hunter and become a settled bar- 
barian with huts and fields and woven 
garments. It was about ten thousand 
years ago that agriculture, the raising of 
crops, and the domestication of animals 
seem to have appeared in western Eu 
rope. Although there are no chronicles to 
tell us the story of those long centuries, 
some inferences can be made from the in- 
creasing artfulness and variety of the flint 
weapons and tools which we find. Sut 
the have 
down to us, even in their crudest 


stone weapons which come 
forms 
eoliths), are very far from representing 
the earliest achievements of man in the 
accumulation Those dim, 
remote cycles must have been full of 
but 


who laid the foundations of civilization 


of culture. 


great, inconspicuous, originators 
in achievements and discoveries so long 
taken for granted that we do not realize 
that they ever had to be made at all. 
Since from less 
there must 


have been a time when the man animal 


man is descended 


highly endowed animals, 


was in a state of animal ignorance. He 
started with no more than an ape is able 
He had to learn everything 
for himself, as he had no one to teach him 


to know. 


the tricks that apes and children can be 
taught by sophisticated human beings. 
He was necessarily self-taught, and be- 
gan in a depth of ignorance beyond any- 
thing we can readily conceive. He lived 
naked and speechless in the woods, or 
wandered over the plains without arti- 
ficial shelter or any way of cooking his 
food. 
roots, insects, and such animals as he 
could strike down or pick up dead. His 
mind must have corresponded with his 
brutish state. He must at the first have 
learned just as his animal relatives learn 
—by fumbling and by forming acciden- 
tal mental associations. He had in the 
beginning the guidance of his animal in- 
stincts and such sagacity as he individ- 
ually derived from experience, but no 
heritage of knowledge accumulated by the 
group and transmitted by education. 
This heritage had to be constructed on 
man’s potentialities. 


He subsisted on raw fruit, berries, 
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Of mankind in this extremely primi- 
tive condition we have no traces. There 
All savages of the 
present day or of recent times represent 
a relatively highly developed tradition- 
al culture, 
myths, long-established artificial cus- 
toms, which it probably took hundreds 


could be no traces. 


with elaborate languages, 


of thousands of years to accumulate. 
Man in a state of nature is a presuppo- 
sition, but a presupposition which 1s 
forced upon us by compelling evidence, 
conjectural and inferential though it is. 

On a geological time scale we are all 
close to savagery, and it is inevitable 
that 
ments of savagery should have become 
so ingrained that they may have actu- 
ally affected man’s nature by natural 
selection through the survival of those 
who most completely adjusted them- 
the which 
prevailed. But in any case it is certain, 
as many anthropologists have pointed 


the ideas and customs and senti- 


selves to uncritical culture 


out, that savage customs, savage ideas, 
and conventional sentiments have con- 
tinued to form an important part of our 
own culture down even to the present 
day. We are met thus with the neces- 
sity of reckoning with this inveterate 
element in our present thought and cus- 
toms. Much of the 
regarding primitive 
cumulated in recent 


data that we have 
man has been ac- 
times, for the most 
part as a result of the study of simple 
These differ greatly in their 
habits and myths, but some common 


peoples. 


salient traits emerge, which cast light on 
the spontaneous workings of the human 
mind when unaffected by the sophisti- 
cations of highly elaborate civilization. 
He 
had to find out everything for himself. 
He had to learn to see and to think. 
While we do not know what goes on in 
the head of an ape or dog, we may be 
sure that it is not what we should imag- 
They have no means of seeing 
things as we do, for the way we see 
things is a slowly achieved art. They 
must have only mass impressions which 
they have little power to analyze. 


Man started at a cultural zero. 


ine. 


A dog 
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perceives a motor-car and may be in- 
duced to ride in it, but his idea of it 
would not differ from that of an ancient 
carryall, except, mayhap, in an appre- 
clative distinction between the odor of 
gasoline and that of the stable. Locke 
thought that we first got simple ideas 
and then combined them into more com- 
plex conceptions and finally into gener- 
alizations or abstract ideas. But this is 
not the way that man’s knowledge arose. 
He started with mere impressions of gen- 
eral situations, and gradually by his 
ability to handle things he came upon 
distinctions, which in he made 
clearer by attaching names to them. 
The typewriter is at first a mere mass 
impression, and only gradually and im- 
perfectly do most of us distinguish cer- 
tain of its parts; 


time 


only the men who made 
it are likely to realize its full complexity 
by noting and assigning names to all the 
levers, wheels, gears, bearings, controls, 
and adjustments. John Stuart Mill 
thought that the chief function of the 
mind was making inferences. But making 
distinctions is equally fundamental 
seeing that there are many things where 
only one was at first apparent. This 
process of analysis has been man’s su- 
preme accomplishment. This is what 
has made his mind grow. 

At the start man had to distinguish 
himself from the group to which he be- 
longed and say, “Iam [.” This is not an 
idea given by nature.! There are evi- 
dences that the earlier religious notions 
were not based on individuality, but 
rather on the which objects 
had—that is, their potency to do things. 
Only later did the animistic belief in the 
personalities of men, animals, and the 
nature When man 

his individuality he 


“virtue” 


forces of appear. 


discovered own 

‘In the beginning, too, man did not know how 
children came about, for it was not easy to con- 
nect a common impulsive act with the event of 
birth so far removed in time. The tales told to 
children still are reminiscences of the mythical 
explanations which our savage ancestors advanced 
to explain the arrival of the infant. Consequently, 
all popular theories of the origin of marriage and 
the family based on the assumption of conscious 
paternity are outlawed. 
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spontaneously ascribed the same type of 
individuality and purpose to animals 
and plants, the wind, and the thunder. 


This exhibits one of the most noxious 


tendencies of the mind—namely, per- 
sonification. It is one of the most viru- 
lent enemies of clear thinking. We 


speak of the Spirit of the Reformation or 
the Spirit of Revolt or the Spirit of Dis- 
The papers tell us 

* London 
* John Bull is 


Now, whether or no there 


order and Anarchy. 
that, ‘* Berlin 
*Unele Sam 

disgruntled.” 
are such thiags as spirits, Berlin and 
and Uncle Sam 
the great Pan. 


Sometimes this regression to the savage 


say ~ a Says, 


v8) decides,” 


London have no souls, 
is as mythical as god 
is harmless, but when a newspaper states 


that “Germany is as militaristic as 


ever,” on the ground that some insolent 
Prussian lieutenant says that German 
armies wiil occupy Paris within five 


years, we have an example of animism 
which in a so iety farther removed from 
deemed a 


savagery than ours might be 


high crime and misdemeanor. Chemists 
and physicians have given up talking of 
spirits, but in discussing social and eco- 
nomic questions we are still victimized 
by the primitive animistic tendencies of 
the mind ~ 

The dream has had its 


in the building up of the mind. 


vreat influence 
Our 
ideas, especially our religious ones, 
would have had quite another history 
had men been dreamless. For it was not 
merely his shadow and his reflection in 
the water that led him to imagine souls 
doubles, but pre -eminently the 
the night. As his body lay 
found himself wander- 
ing into distant places, He was visited 


by the dead. that the 


body had an inhabitant which was not 


and 
\ iSiOns of 


quiet in sleep he 
So it was clear 


necessarily bound to it and which could 


desert it from time to time during life 
and which continued to exist and inter- 
est itself in human affairs after death. 


Whole and 


vast theological spec ulations have been 


civilizations religions and 


dominated by this savage inference. It 


recent times, since 


is true that in very 
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Plato, let us say, other reasons have been 
urged for believing in the soul and its 
immortality, but the 


have got its firm footing in savage logic. 


idea appears to 
It is a primitive and spontaneous infer- 
ence, however it may later have been 
rey ised, rationalized, and ennobled. 
The taboo—the JV erboten—of 
life is another thing very elementary in 


savage 
man’s make-up. He had tendencies to 
fall into habits and establish inhibitions 
that he did not 
These became fixed 
and sacred to him, and any departure 
from them filled him with dread. 
times the prohibition might have some 


for reasons discover 


or easily forgot. 


some- 


reasonable justification, sometimes it 
might seem wholly absurd and even a 
| that 


Dut made no dif- 
ference in its binding force. 


great nuisance, 
For exam- 
ple, pork was taboo among the ancient 
No one can say why, but 
none of the modern justifications for ab- 
Staining from that particular kind of 
have counted. It is not 
that it the original 
veneration for the boar and not an ab- 
horrence of him that led to the prohibi- 
tion. 

The modern “principle” is too often 
only a form of the ancient taboo, 
rather than an enlightened rule of con- 
duct. The person who justifies himself 
by saying that he holds certain beliefs, or 
acts in a certain manner “on principle,” 
and yet refuses to examine the basis and 
expediency of his principle, introduces 


Hebrew s. 


meat would 


improbable was 


new 


into his thinking and conduct an irra- 
tional, mystical element similar to that 
which characterized savage prohibitions. 
Principles unintelligently urged make a 
great deal of trouble in the free consid- 
eration of social readjustment, for they 
are frequently as recalcitrant and ob- 
scurantist as the primitive taboo, and 
are really scarcely more than an excuse 
for refusing to reconsider one’s convic- 
The psychological 
conditions lying back of both taboo and 


tions and conduct. 


principle are essentially the same. 
We find in savage thought a sort of 
intensified and generalized taboo in the 
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classification of things as clean and un- 
the 


These are really expressions of 


clean and in the conceptions of 
sacred. 
profound and persistent traits in the un- 
critical mind and can only be overcome 
by carefully cultivated criticism. They 
are the result of our natural timidity 
and the constant dread lest we find our- 
selves treading on holy ground. Where 
they enter the mind we cannot expect to 
think freely and fairly, for they effectu- 
ally stop argument. If a thing is held 
to be sacred it is the center of what may 
be called a defense complex, and a rea- 
sonable consideration of the merits of 
the case will not be tolerated. When an 
issue is declared to be a ** moral’ one— 
for example, the prohibition of strong 
drink 


which makes reasonable compromise and 


an emotional state is implied 


adjustment impossible; for ‘** moral” is a 
word on somewhat the same plane as 
* sacred,” and has much the same quali- 
ties and similar effects on thinking. In 
dealing with the adjustment of the rela- 
tions of the sexes the terms “pure” and 
“impure”? introduce mystic and _irra- 
tional moods alien to clear analysis and 
rearrangements. 

Those who have studied the charac- 
teristics of savage life are all struck by 
its deadly conservatism, its needless re- 
straints on the freedom of the individual, 


Man, like 


plants and animals in general, tends to 


and its hopeless routine. 


go on from generation to generation liv- 
ing as nearly as may be the life of his 
forbears. Changes have to be forced 
upon him by hard experience, and he is 
ever prone to find excuses for slipping 
back into older habits, for these are 
likely to be simpler, less critical, more 
spontaneous — more closely akin, in 
short, his animal and _ primitive 
promptings. One who prides himself to- 
day on his conservatism, on the ground 
that man is naturally an anarchic and 
disorderly creature who is held in check 
by the far-seeing Tory, is almost exactly 
reversing the truth. Mankind is con- 


to 


servative by nature and generates re- 
straints 


on himself and obstacles to 
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change which have served to keep him 
in a state of savagery during almost his 
whole existence on the earth, and which 
still perpetuate all sorts of primitive bar- 
barism in modern society. The conserv- 
“on 
most unmistakably primitive person in 
his attitude. His only advance beyond 


the savage mood lies in the specious rea- 


ative principle” is therefore ; 


sons he is able to advance for remaining 
of the same mind. What we vaguely 
call “radical” is a very recent product 
due to altogether exceptional and un 
precedented circumstances. 


The Egyptians were the first people 
who, so faras we know, invented a highly 
artificial method of writing, about five 
thousand years ago, and began to devise 
new arts beyond those of their barbarous 
They developed painting 
and architecture, navigation, and various 
ingenious industries; worked in glass 
and enamels and began the use of copper, 
and introduced metal into human 
affairs. But they came upon neither 
philosophy nor science, and in their be- 
liefs remained very primitive. The same 
may be said of the peoples of Mesopo- 
tamia and of the western Asiatic nations 
in general. Just as in our own day, the 
practical arts have got a long start com- 
pared with the revision of beliefs in re- 
gard to man and the gods. The peculiar 
opinions of the Egyptians do not enter 
directly into our intellectual heritage, 
but some of the fundamental religious 
ideas which developed in western Asia 
have, through the veneration for the 
Hebrew Scriptures, become part and 
parcel of our ways of thinking. To the 
Greeks, however, we are intellectually 
under heavy obligation. 

The literature of the Greeks, in such 
fragments as escaped destruction, was 
destined, along with the Hebrew Script- 
ures, to exercise an incalculable influ- 
ence in the formation of our modern 
civilized minds. These two dominating 
literary heritages originated about the 
time — day 
viewed in the perspective of our race’s 


predecess« Ts. 


SO 


same before yesterday, 
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Previously books had played 
no great part in the development, dis- 
semination, and transmission of culture 


Now 


they were to become a eardinal force in 


history. 


from generation to generation. 


advancin and retarding the mind's 
expansion. 

It required about a thousand years for 
the Greek shepherds from the pastures 
of the 
of the highly civilized regions in which 
they first 


stre vers. 


Danube to assimilate the culture 


appeared as barbarian de- 
They accepted the industrial 
the Eastern Mediterranean, 
adopted the Phoenician alphabet, and 


arts of 


emulated the Phoenician merchant. By 
the seventh century before our era they 


had towns, colonies, and trade, with 
much stimulating running hither and 
thither. We get our first traces of new 
intellectual enterprise in the lonian 


cities, especially Miletus, and in the 
Italian colonies of the Greeks. Later 
only did Athens become the unrivaled 
center In an unprecedented outflower- 
ing of the human intelligence. 
It is a delicate task to 
what we owe to the Greeks. 


suminarize 

Of their 
supreme achievements in literature and 
art nothing ean be said here; indeed, no 
more than a word in regard to the general 
scope and nature of their thinking as it 
relates most ¢ losely to our theme. 

The chief strength of the Greeks lay in 
their hampering intel- 
lectual They had no ven- 


erated classi Ss, ho holy books, no dead 


freedom from 


tradition. 


no authorities to 
Lord 


they had ho knowledge of 


languages to master, 


check their tree speculation. As 
Bacon said, 
knowl- 


antiquity and no antiquity ol 


edve. A. modern classicist would have 
been a forlorn outlander in ancient 
Athens, with no books in a forgotten 
tongue, no obsolete inflections to impose 


He would have 
had to use the every -day spec h of the 
sandal maker and fuller. For a 

! 


time no te hii al words were invented to 


upon reluctant youth. 
long 
vive aloofness and seeming pres ision to 


and 


Aristotle was the first 


scientific discussion. 


philosopl i 


to use words in- 
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comprehensible to the average citizen. 
It was in these conditions that the pos- 
sibilities of human criticism first showed 
The primitive notions of 


man, of the gods, and the workings of 


themselves. 


natural forces began to be overhauled on 
The intelli- 
gence developed as exceptionally bold 
individuals came to have their suspicions 
of simple, spontaneous, and = ancient 
ways of looking at things. Ultimately 
men appeared who professed to doubt 
everything. 

As Abelard long after put it, “By 


doubting we come to question, and by 


an unprecedented scale. 


seeking we may come upon the truth.” 
But man is by nature credulous. He is 
victimized by first impressions from 
which he can only escape with great 
difficulty. 


cepted and familiar ideas as he resents 


He resents criticism of ac- 


any unwelcome disturbance of routine. 
So criticism is against nature, for it con- 
flicts with the smooth workings of our 
more primitive minds, those of the child 
It should not be for- 
gotten that the Greek people were no 
exception in this matter. 


and the savage. 


Anaxagoras 
and Aristotle were banished for thinking 
as they did, Euripides was an object of 
the conservative of his 
day, and Socrates was actually executed 
The Greek 
thinkers furnish the first instance of in- 
tellectual freedom, of the self-detach- 
ment and self-abnegating vigor of criti- 
cism which is most touchingly illustrated 
in the honest knownothingism of Socra- 


abhorrence to 


for his godless teachings. 


tes. They discovered scepticism in the 
higher and proper significance of the 
word, and this was their supreme con- 
tribution to human thought. 

One of the finest examples of early 
Greek scepticism was the discovery of 
Xenophanes that man created the gods 
in his He looked about 


own image, 


him, observed the current conceptions of 
the divine, compared those of different 
peoples, and reached the conclusion that 
the way in which a tribe pictured its 
déities wasnot the outcome of any knowl- 


really looked and 


edge of how 


they 
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whether they had black eyes or blue, but 
was a reflection of the familiarly human. 
If the lions had gods they would have 
the shape of their worshipers. No more 
fundamentally shocking revelation was 
ever made than this, for it shook the 
very foundations of religious belief. The 
home life on Olympus as described in 
Homer was too scandalous to escape the 
attention of the thoughtful, and no later 
Christian could have denounced the de 
moralizing influence of the current re- 
ligious beliefs in hotter indignation than 
did Plato. To judge from the reflection 
of Greek thought which we find in Lu- 
cretius and Cicero, no primitive religious 
belief escaped mordant criticism. 

The second great discovery of the 
Greek thinkers was Metaphysics. They 
did not have the name, which originated 
long after in quite an absurd fashion,! 
but they reveled in the thing. Now 
metaphysics is revered by some as our 
noblest effort to the highest 
truth, and scorned by others as_ the 
silliest of wild-goose chases. I am in- 
clined to rate it, like smoking, as a highly 
gratifying indulgence to those who like 
it, and, as indulgences go, relatively in- 
nocent. The Greeks found that the 
mind could carry on an absorbing game 
with itself—the indoor sport par excel- 
lence. We all engage in reveries and fan- 
tasies of a homely, every-day type, con- 
cerned with our desires and resentments. 
The fantasy of the metaphysician busies 
itself with conceptions, abstractions, dis- 


reach 


tinctions, hypotheses, postulates, and 
logical inferences. Having made certain 
postulates or hypotheses, he finds new 
conclusions, following them in a seem- 
ingly convincing manner. This gives 
him the delightful emotion of pursuing 
Truth, something as the simple man 


1 When in the time of Cicero the long-hidden 
works of Aristotle were recovered and put into the 
hands of Andronicus of Rhodes to edit, he found 
certain fragments of highly abstruse speculation 
which he did not know what to do with. So he 
called them “addenda to the Physics” —Ta meta 
ta physica. These fragments under the caption 
*Metaphysica”’ became the most revered of 
Aristotle's productions, his ** First Philosophy,” as 
the Scholastics were wont to call it 

Vor. CXLI.—No. 845.—84 
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pursues a maiden. Only Truth is more 
elusive than the maiden and may con- 
tinue to beckon her follower for long 
years, no matter how gray and dodder- 
ing he may become. 

Let me give two examples of meta- 
We have an idea 
of an omnipotent, all-good and perfect 
We are incapable, knowing as 
we do only imperfect things, of framing 
such an idea for ourselves, so it must 
have been given us by God _ himself. 
And perfection must include existence, 

God must exist. This good 
enough for Anselm and Descartes, who 
went on to build a whole closely con- 
catenated philosophical system on this 
foundation. To them the logic seemed 
irrefragable; to the modern student of 
comparative religion, even to Kant, an- 
other metaphysician, there was nothing 
whatsoever in it but an illustration of 
the native operations of a mind that has 
made a wholly gratuitous hypothesis 
and is victimized by an orderly series of 


physical reasoning. 


person. 


SO was 


spontaneous associations. 

The Eleatic philosophers, who ap- 
peared early in the Greek colonies on 
the coast of Italy, thought hard about 
space and motion. Empty space seemed 
as good as nothing, and as nothing could 
not be said to exist, space must be an 
illusion; and as motion implied space in 
which to take place, there could be no 
motion. So all things were really per- 
fectly compact and at rest and all our 
impressions of change were the illusions 
of the thoughtlessand the simple-minded. 
Since one of the chief satisfactions of 
the metaphysicians is to get away from 
the welter of our mutable world into a 
realm of assurance, this doctrine exer- 
cised a great fascination over many 
minds. The Eleatic conviction of un- 
changing stability received a new form 
in Plato’s doctrine of eternal “ideas,” 
and later developed into the comforting 
conception of the “* Absolute,” in which 
logical and world-weary have 
sought refuge from the times of Plotinus 
to those of Josiah Royce. 

But there was one group of Greek 


souls 
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thinkers whose general notions of natu- 
ral operations correspond in a striking 
manner to the findings of the most recent 
science. These were the Epicureans. 
Democritus was In no way a modern ex- 
met the 
Eleatic metaphysics with another set of 


perimental scientist, but he 


speculative considerations which hap- 
pened to be nearer what Is how regarded 
theirs. He rejected 
vainst the reality 


as the truth than 
the Eleatic decisions a 
of space and motion on the ground that, 
since motion obviously took place, the 
void must be a reality, even if the meta- 
physician could not conceive it. He hit 
the that all things 
composed of minute indestructible par- 
Given 
motion and sufficient time, these might 


upon notion were 


ticles (or atoms) of fixed kinds. 
by fortuitous concourse make all possi- 
And it 


which we 


Was one of 
call the 


For the atoms of 


ble combinations. 
these combinations 
world as we find it. 
various shapes were inherently capable 
of making up all material things, even 
the soul of man and the gods themselves. 
There was no permanence anywhere; all 
was no more than the shifting accidental 
and fleeting combinations of the per- 
manent the 
doctrine 


which 
This 


noble 


atoms ol cosmos 
composed. was 
the Epicurus and 
his school and is delivered to us in the 
Lucretius on the 


was 
accepted by 
immortal poem of 
nature of things. 
The Epicureans believed the gods to 
for, like Anselm and 
thought we had an innate idea of 
But the divine beings led a life 
ol elegant ease and took no account of 


exist, Descartes, 
they 


them. 


man; neither his supplications and sweet- 
smelling sacrifices, nor his neglect and 
blasphemies ever disturbed their calm. 
\loreover, the 
pated at death. So the Epicureans flat- 
tered themselves that they had delivered 


soul was dissi- 


human 


man from his two chief apprehensions, 
the fear of the gods and the fear of death. 
Lucretius says, he who under- 
stands the real nature of things will see 


For, as 


that both are the illusions of ignorance. 


Thus one school of Greek thinkers at- 
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tained to a complete rejection of super- 
stition in the name of natural science. 


In Plato we have at once the scepti- 
cism and the metaphysics of his con- 
He has had his followers 
down through the ages, some of whom 
scepticism to its utmost 
bounds; others of whom availed them- 
selves of his metaphysics to rear sys- 


temporaries. 


carried his 


tems of arrogant mystical dogmatism. 
He put his speculations in the form of 
dialogues—ostensible discussions in the 
market-place or in the houses of philo- 
soplic Athenians. The Greek word for 
logic is dialectic, which really means 
“discussion,” argumentation in the in- 
terest of fuller analysis, with the hope of 
more critical conclusions. The dialogues 
are the drama of his day employed in 
Plato’s magical hand as a vehicle of dis- 
cursive reason. Of late we have in 
Ibsen, Shaw, Brieux, and Galsworthy 
the old expedient applied to the consid- 
eration of social perplexities and con- 
tradictions. 
in its outcome. 


The dialogue is indecisive 
It does not lend itself to 
and systematic 
presentation, but exposes the intricacy 
of all important questions and the inev- 
itable conflict of views which may seem 
irreconcilable. We much 
need to encourage and elaborate oppor- 
tunities for profitable discussion to-day. 
We should revert to the dialectic of the 
Athenian agora and make it a chosen 
instrument for clarifying and co-ordinat- 
ing and directing our co-operative 
thinking. 

Plato’s indecision and urbane fair- 
mindedness are called irony. Now irony 
is seriousness without solemnity. It 


dogmatie conclusions 


altogether 


assumes that man is a serio-comic ani- 
mal, and that no treatment of his affairs 
can be appropriate which accords him a 
consistency and dignity which he does 

He is always a child and a 
He is the victim of conflicting 
desires and hidden yearnings. He may 
talk like a sentimental idealist and act 
like a brute. The same person will de- 


not possess. 


savage. 


vote anxious years to the invention of 
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high explosives and then give his fortune 
We dey ise 


the most exquisite machinery for blow- 


to the promotion of peace. 


ing our neighbors to pieces and then 
display our highest skill and organiza- 
tion in trying to patch together such as 
offer hope of being mended. Our nature 
forbids us to make a choice between the 
machine-gun and the Red Cross nurse. 
So we use the one to keep the other busy. 
Human thought and conduct can only 
be treated broadly and truly in a mood 
of tolerant irony. It belies the logical 
precision of the long-faced, humorless 
writer on politics and ethics. Such 
works rarely deal with man at all, but 
are a stupid form of metaphysics. 

Plato made terms with the welter of 
things, but sought relief in the concep- 
tion of supernal models, eternal in the 
heavens, after which all things were im- 
perfectly fashioned. He confessed that 
he could not bear to accept a world 
which was like a leaky pot or a man run- 
ning at the nose. In short, he ascribed 
the highest form of existence to ideals 
and abstractions. This was a new and 
sophisticated republication of savage 
animism. It invited lesser minds than 
his to indulge in all sorts of noble vague- 
ness and impertinent jargon which still 
curse all popular discussions of human 
affairs. He consecrated one of the chief 
foibles of the human mind and elevated 
it to a religion. 

Ever since his time men have dis- 
cussed the import of names. Is there 
such a thing as love, friendship, and 
honor, or are there only lovely things, 
friendly emotions in this individual and 
that, deeds which we may, according to 
our standards, pronounce honorable or 
If you believe in beauty, 
truth, and love as such are a 
Platonist. If you believe that there are 
only individual instances and _ illustra- 


dishonorable. 
you 


tions of various classified emotions and 
desires and acts, and that abstractions 
are only the inevitable categories of 
thought, you would in the Middle Ages 
have been called a “‘nominalist.”” This 
matter merits a long discussion, but one 


‘ 
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can test any book or new spaper editorial 
at his leisure and see whether the writer 
Amer- 
icanism, Bolshevism, public welfare, lib- 


puts vou off with abstractions 


erty, national honor, religion, morality, 
good taste, rights of man, science, rea- 


son, error—or, on the other hand, casts 
some light on actual human complica- 
tions. 


can get along without the use of abstract 


I do not mean, of course, that we 


and general terms in our thinking and 
speaking, but we should be on our con- 
stant guard against regarding them as 
forces and attributing to them the vigor 
of personality. 
explained, a 


Animism is, as already 
pitfall which is always 
yawning before us and into which we are 
sure to plunge unless we are on our con- 
stant its most 


guard.  Platonism = is 


amiable and complete disguise. 


Previous to Aristotle, Greek thought 
had been wonderfully free and elastic. 
It had not settled into compartments or 
educational form which 
would secure its unrevised transmission 
from teacher to student. It not 
gathered together in systematic trea- 


tises. 


assumed an 


was 


Aristotle combined the supreme 
powers of original and creative 
thinker with the impulses of a text-book 
writer. He loved order and classifica- 
tion. He supplied manuals of Ethics, 
Polities, Physics, 
Metaphysics, Economics, Poetics, Zo- 
dlogy, Meteorology, Constitutional Law, 
and God only knows what not, for we 
do not have by any means all the things 
he wrote. And he was equally interested 
and perhaps equally capable in all the 
widely fields in which he 
labored. And some of his manuals were 


an 


Logic, Psychology, 


scattered 


so overwhelming in the conclusiveness 
of their reasoning, so all-embracing in 
their scope, that the medieval universi- 
ties may be forgiven for having made 
them the sole basis of a liberal education 
and for imposing fines on. those who 
ventured to differ from “The Philoso- 
pher.”” He seemed to know everything 
that could be known and to have ordered 
up all earthly knowledge in an inspired 





codification which would stand the pro- 
fessors in good stead down to the day of 
judgment. 

Aristotle 
metaphysical taste with a preternatural 


combined an essentially 
power of observation in dealing with the 


workings of nature. In spite of his in- 


evitable mistakes, which became the 
eurse of later docile generations, no 


other thinker of whom we have record 
can really compare with him in the 
distinction and variety of his achieve- 
It is not his fault that posterity 
used his works to hamper further prog- 
ress and clarification. He is the father 
of book knowledge and the grandfather 
of the commentator. 


ments, 


\fter two or three hundred years of 
talking in the market-place, those Greeks 
predisposed to speculation had thought 
all the uttered all the 
criticisms of commonly accepted beliefs 
that could by 
any possibility occur to those who had 
little inclination to fare forth and extend 
their knowledge of the so-called realities 


thoughts and 


and of one another 


of nature by pail ful and specialized re- 
search and examination. This is to me 
the chief reason why, except for some 
advances In mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, and the refinements of schol- 
arship, the vlorious period of the Greek 
mind is commonly and rightfully as- 
sumed to have come to an end about the 
time of Aristotle's death. Why did they 
not go on as modern scientists have gone 
on, with vistas of the unachieved still 
ahead of them? 

In the first: place, Greek civilization 
was founded on slavery and a fixed con- 
The phi- 


losopher and scholar was estopped from 


dition of the industrial arts. 
fumbling with those every-day processes 
that were associated with the mean life 


To be 
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of the slave and servant. Consequently 
there was no one to devise the practical 
apparatus by which alone profound and 
ever-increasing knowledge of 


operations is possible. 


natural 
The mechanical 
inventiveness of the Greeks was slight, 
and hence they never came upon the 
lens; they had no microscope to reveal 
the minute, no telescope to attract the 
remote; 
ical 


they never devised a mechan- 
timepiece, a thermometer or a 
barometer, to say nothing of cameras 
Archimedes, it is re- 
ported, disdained to make any record of 
his ingenious devices, for they were un- 


and spectroscopes. 


worthy the noble profession of a philoso- 
pher. Such made 
were usually either toys or of a heavy 
practical character. 


inventions as were 


So the next great 
step forward in the extension of the hu- 
man mind awaited the disappearance of 
slavery and the slowly dawning suspi- 
cion and repudiation of the older meta- 
physics, which first beeame marked some 
three hundred years ago. 

Those the modern 
scientific study of natural things early in 
the seventeenth century were separated 
from Aristotle by nearly two thousand 
years, during which much of Greek 
learning had been lost, and much of a 


who ushered in 


suspicious nature was added to the range 
of human thought. They did not start 
where the Greeks left off, but had to 
escape from a highly imposing scheme 
of things based on mystic and super- 
natural presuppositions, formulated in 
the universities of the later Middle Ages. 
We cannot understand the difficulties of 
the early scientific thinkers, nor those 
taking the 
medieval frame of mind into considera- 
tion. 


of our own day, without 


This and some of its effects on our 
current ideas and habits of thought will 
be the subject of the next article. 


continued.) 
































A BIRD IN THE HANDBOOK 





BY FREDERICK L, ALLEN 


AST winter I was seized with a 

passion for becoming al naturalist. 
I decided to learn all about birds. I] 
had recently 
with 
nity 
buy a 
bird list. 
birds by 


ning of 


come to live in a house 
and 
looked too good to miss. 
bird book, said I, 

I shall get the jump on the 
starting in at the very begin- 
and checking them off 

from Pinehurst and 
In this way, I told my- 
subject, until 


trees around it, the opportu- 


I shall 
and keep a 


spring 
as they arrive 
points South. 
self, I shall master my 
at the end of the 


have to 


season I sha’n’t even 
raise my eyes when I hear a 
peeping sound outside the window, but 
shall simply wave a hand and say to 
my guests: “Ah, the Blue-bellied Finch 
once more! IJIndustrious little fellows! 
I saw my first one oh April 26th. As 
we were saying, before I'd vote for a 
man like Cox- 

I went to a book store and inspected 


bird books. I found that there are three 


kinds. One is full minute descrip- 
tions. It tells you that the Swamp 


Sapsucker is eight and a quarter 
inches long, that the maxillary feathers 
are pointed rather than obtuse, that it 
which distinguishes 
of the Hairy 
while 
and brown 


has a greenish eye 
it from the yellowish eye 
Sapsucker, that 
its tarsus is olive in the male 
} 


nas a 


its tibia is olive, 


in the female, and that it sweet, 
plaintive song and abounds in juniper 
groves. By the time you have looked 
up the tibia and the tarsus and have 
trying to 


exhausted yourselt picture a 


? 
‘ . 
feathers, 


bird with pointed mawnillary 
vou find that the Swamp Sapsucker is 


Frankly, 


peculiar to Southern Texas. 








a book like this is no good for such as 
you and me. We aren't up to it 
Give me, I said to myself, 
thing simple and impressionistic. 

So I went on to the second kind of 
bird book. At first this kind attracted 
me because it was plainly written for 
people with undeveloped minds, and so 
I could understand most of it. But it, 
had its difficulties. It was in 
story form. It told, for example, how 
Dotty the Tree Sparrow and Daisy 
the Bluebird had a difference of opimion 
over a little matter of a worm, and 
then how Screamer the Blue Jay drove 
them 


give me some- 


too, 


both off and grabbed the worm. 


“Dear me,” said Daisy afterward to 
the horrified orchard folk, “what a 
distressing incident! I must say I 
detest Screamer the Blue Jay, the 


nasty thing, even though he is a large 
and handsome bird, with a blue back, 


a white breast, a black collar, black 
wing-bars, and a somewhat prominent 
crest.” All that sort of thing. The 


dialogue was brisk, and the book had 
pictures in it—a great advantage—but 
there seemed to be difficulties about the 
thing for field use. Imagine youself 
standing a-tiptoe on a little hill and 
detecting a strange bird in a strange 
bush, and having to turn to Chapter 


9, “Friends of Summer,” and run 
through three pages of repartee to 
locate your bird. And then, too, as 


fiction, the book was disappointing; 
there were too many characters and 


the plot was involved. 

I finally settled on a small pocket- 
size book that was entirely full of 
colored pictures. All you had to do on 
discovering a new bird in the tree top 
was to run through the pictures as you 
would run through the family photo- 





graph album in search of the likeness 
of an unidentified aunt, and presto! 
there vou were. 

so on a windy day in March, having 

dawn and heard a song- 
and being convinced that I 
must move fast if I was to welcome the 
parts, 


waked at 
sparrow, 
earliest arrivals from Southern 
I tucked my photograph album in my 
pocket and set out for the woods The 
SCauson Was on. 

I had a jolly afternoon. It was fine 
March weather, and I was glad to be 
From a birding point 
of view, to be sure, the day was not an 
When I came home 
my notebook the entry; 
March 25. But after all, that 
doesn’t quite give a fair impression of 
For I saw several 
number in fact. And 
then after I got home I suddenly rec- 
ollected that I had a perfect right to 
enter also birds seen earlier in the year, 
and in a burst of pride I entered the 
names of English Sparrow, Blue Jay, 
and Chickadee. 


out in the open. 


unqualified success. 
bore sole 


(row, 


the day's work. 


crows, quite a 


So vou see I already 
had four. Not a bad beginning for an 
amateur, all things considered. — In 
fact, I think vou will agree that I was 
already in a fair way to be an orni- 
thologist. 

There is one thing I want you to notice 
—the perfect simplicity of the entries in 
I had already decided 
that the must be made 
between science and literature. There 
are some who enliven their notebooks 
with material. “March 
25," they would write. “A fine day, 
full of the odors of spring. As I walked 
through Belmont I a woodchuck. 
The hills were white with pussywillows 
and the roads were black with tiny 
Fords, tempted into the wilds by the 
enticing freshness of the dewy morning. 
Near Lexington I saw a single crow, 
sitting black and gaunt at the top of a 
crab-apple tree, and with a thrill I 
remembered the well-known words of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Home by moon- 
light, ate a piece of pie, and to bed.” 


my notebook. 


stern choice 


descriptive 


saw 
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Now that is all very well in its way. 
But I prefer the scientific temper. My 
notebook | simply March 25. 
Science, too, has her victories. 

As the season progressed and my 
list grew gradually from five to ten, 
and then to fifteen, and finally to 
seventeen, I began to the 
difficulties which ornithol- 


reads: 
Crow. 


disco, er 


the 


beset 


ogist. In the first place, the birds 
keep undeniably inconvenient hours. 


oo 


Their big time is about 3.30 a M., and 
at the beginning of the season I decided 
to get up some fine morning at 3.30 
and fill) my with entries. 
“Not to-morrow,” I would say; “I’ve 
got too much work to do to-morrow, 
but Saturday—Saturday I shall 
with the dawn and make a big killing.” 
But somehow the thing didn’t come off. 
On Saturday at 3.30 a.m. I would 
decide to compromise on 3.30 P.M., 


notebook 


rise 


thus making the best of a very bad 
situation. I think something should 
be done about the early morning 
habits of birds. Perhaps an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. ... 

Then, there is a certain em- 
barrassment inherent in the early stages 
of ornithology. When your neighbor 
Jones comes along and finds you stand- 
ing motionless in the road, stalking a 
large brown bird which you can’t see 
properly because he will keep between 
you and the sun, and Jones asks if it’s 
a very rare bird you're after, and you 
say, “I think it’s a robin, but I want 
to make sure,” Jones is not impressed. 
In fact, you soon develop the habit of 
trying to look, whenever Jones comes 


too, 


along, as if you were bound somewhere 
on an important errand, or else just 
pausing to look at your watch and 
decide whether to return to the house 
for breakfast. For Jones, you see, has 
no proper appreciation of the impor- 
tance of identifying a robin once and for 
for all. 

And when Campbell comes along the 
situation is even worse. “Ah,” says 
Campbell, “birding? I belong to the 


Audubon Club, and last Saturday we 
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had a field day and I had the 
record in the Club 
birds identified in the 
day. The Blackburnian Warblers are 
pretty thick now, aren't they?” After 
that you take good care that whenever 


worst 
only seventy-one 
course of the 


Campbell comes along you are simply 


taking the air, simply gazing at the 
beauty of the fine old elms, simply 
taking a letter to be mailed at the 
post-box down the road. You had 


intended that morning, perhaps, to 
call up Campbell over the telephone 
and ask him 


brownish 


smallish bird, 
and grayish under- 


ss ” 
swee swee swee swee, 


what is a 
above 
neath, that goes 
but now you know that you will have 
to sit alone* with your bird- 
guide and decide whether the song was 


down 


a “gay, warbling melody,” or a “clear 
succession of notes ending in a whistle.” 
But | wouldn't have you think I’m 


discouraged; the birds have a_ habit 
of leaving the region in which I go 


a-birding and congregating about me 
when I’m playing my celebrated mashie 
shot on the eleventh hole and mustn't 
be disturbed; but I 


twenty-one on my list, and the season’s 


already have 


And then, of course, 
Saturday 


not nearly over. 
I'll probably get up 
morning at dawn and see a lot of new 
Or at any rate, I'll make a fresh 
next spring, and then I won't 
have to waste time on the robins and 
bluebirds, and I'll get a whopping big 
list. Yes, perhaps that’s the wisest 
to take it easy 
this year and especially to take it easy 
next Saturday morning, and make a 
fresh start at ornithology in 1921. 


next 


ones, 
start 


course on the whole: 


LETTERS TO CERTAIN 
IMPORTANCE 
ro A DOCTOR 


BY WINIFRED 


l EAR DOCTOR,—I write to you 
in a spirit not of censure, but of 


friendly warning to one near and in- 


PEOPLE OF 


KIRKLAND 


timate whose career I perceive beset 


with dangers. That prestige which you 


LION’S 
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through 
long, grudging centuries is so conspicu- 
ous that it is natural you should think it 
As I 
look back into the revelations of litera- 
ture and of social history I see 
steadily advancing from a position far 


have painstakingly built) up 


more secure than it actually is. 
vou 


below the salt to one that goes steadily 
up and up, until to-day no other fre- 
quenter ot any household is accorded the 
Human 
nature, too proud to admit its helpless 


authority which vou receive. 


dependence on its own physical ha- 
chinery, has been loath to acknowledge 
the dignity of the man who mends and 
oils that machinery. People once re- 
garded the apothecary who treated their 
bodies as they still regard the veterina- 
rian who treats the bodies of their horses. 
Your emergence from your humble ori- 
gin has been so complete that you are no 
longer to be looked upon as the successor 
to the apothecary, but, rather, as the 
successor to the priest, the prophet, and 
the prince. You have attained, perhaps, 
the pinnacle of your glory, and this fact 
is the cause of my apprehension, for all 
pinnacles are dangerous. 

Your peril, however, comes not from 
without, but from within. There is as 
yet no indication that the public has 
gone back upon you. You are still emi- 
nent, and deservedly, but are you going 
to protect this eminence with all the wise 
secrecy of your primitive yet canny 
predecessors, the medicine man and the 
Dear friend, in this sadly as- 
tute old world, are you going to know 
enough to take care of yourself? You 
are incurably boyish, even when gray 
and palsied; you are even more naive 
than a lawyer or a politician. That en- 
gaging infantine self-exposure of yours, 
where may it not lead you! 

It is all very natural, your innocence. 
You are, in sober reality, the father con- 
fessor of a faithless generation. Many 
people who don’t believe in a God do 
believe in a doctor. The medieval con- 
fessor held in his hand the fate of fam- 
ilies and dynasties and empires. So do 
you. The medieval priest threatened the 


voodoo? 
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refractory with the execrations of the 
Church, but vou threaten us with all the 
You 


house, and everv inmate bows to your 


eve rations of Science, enter a 
You order the mother away 
from the child, and direct the son how he 
shall deal with his father. Almost, but 


not quite, vou issue mandates to the 


commands. 


cook. You strike awe even into a child. 
The nations obey vou, for you attend the 
statesman in the very council chamber, 


and you follow the financier to his stall 


in the Bourse. It is but natural you 
should believe the reverence everywhere 
paid you more secure than it is. But 
stop and think on what sand it is 
founded! What master ever. safely 
trusted his slave? 

Because vou beheve your patient 


trusts you, vou trust him. You trust his 
sincerity, his confidence, his admiration. 
‘Too often vou think the poor wretch so 
sodden with illness as to be incapable of 
thought Doctors and 
nurses are unaware of the razor glance 
thrust into them from beneath evelids 
heavy with pain. No matter with what 
confidence you may sail into the sick 


an whatever. 


room, remember there is no shade of 
vour word or manner but is recorded for 
or against vou by that swathed carcass 
on the bed. Be assured there never vet 
was a patient who did not dissect his 
surgeon more exhaustively than any 
surgeon ever dissected him. 

I beg vou to understand the reasons 
for an invalid’s acumen in order that you 
may believe in it and be on your guard 
No cloak of professional 
pomp will protect you from a patient’s 


against it. 


insight because his life depends on you. 
Therefore he watches you as the trapped 
beast watches his keeper. He 
every quirk of vour finger, every flicker 


notes 


of your eyelash, for you hold his very ex- 
You 


are his judge and his executioner and his 


istence in the hollow of your hand. 
pope. And you naively suppose he loves 
vou for your power! Of course he hates 
for it However kind his keeper, 
isn’t the trapped beast always looking for 
And vet vou, 


vou 


a vulnerable spot to bite? 
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poor dear, how blithely in the apparent 
safety of the sick room you exhibit the 
holes in your chain armor of reserve! 
Your patient is human, and he is your 
slave, and yet you are not afraid of him! 
Do vou think he does not resent your in- 
timacy, Your intrusion, your dominion 
over his wife and his children and _ his 
grandchildren and his goods and _ his 
cattle and his men servants and his maid 
servants? 

As if his helplessness were not affront 
enough, the sick man knows that if he is 
ever to get loose from your fetters he 
must temporarily bind them tighter; he 
knows that you'll never set him free un- 
til he has delivered you all his secrets. 
You must know exactly where his mind 
is crooked, you tell him, or you can never 
straighten out his body. People used to 
tell the apothecary merely their physical 
ills, and if the invalid happened to be a 
choleric, gouty squire, by no means all 
of those; but to-day, when our physiol- 
ogy and our psychology have become so 
intertangled, no one dares to hide even a 
thought from a doctor, for fear one 
won't recover. And for disobedience you 
threaten terrible penalty. The medizval 
confessor could achieve no more com- 
pelling threat than mere spiritual disin- 
tegration and postmundane discomfort, 
but you can terrorize the most obstinate 
glutton with the loss of his money-mak- 
ing faculties if he does not eat less and 
A soul is a vaporish un- 
reality, but a gall bladder and an appen- 
dix and a bad heart are very present 
troubles, enough to frighten anybody in- 
I reiterate that it is 
because of your power over other peo- 
ple’s fortunes that your own are inse- 
cure. The patient in these modern days 
is so abjectly helpless that he cherishes 
all a slave’s rancor, and at any time may 
strike vou in the dark. He has even * 
been known secretly to laugh at you. 

Now all this danger of your self- 
betrayal to some unperceived enemy is 
inadvertent and your 
part. You are simply unaware that the 
patient is fooling you, and that is wby I 


exercise more. 


to obeying you. 


unconscious on 
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warn you; but what can Tsay to you of 
that rashness with which you voluntarily 
expose yourself to the heartless publicity 
of print! You have lately taken to 
writing books, books of extreme lucidity 
and popular appeal, which dare to reveal 
the arcana of your methods. With an 
audacity imsane in view of the conse- 
quences to yourself and your profession, 
you inform us, in book and magazine, 
seal M.D. to your 
statements, that you heal us by means 


attaching the magic 
of our minds. Pills and liniments and 
potions you prescribe, so you tell us, be- 
cause we like to be fooled, in fact, be- 
You 


cure us through our minds, you dare to 


cause we insist on being fooled. 


say it, and through your own magnet- 
I told you at the start that you had 
perhaps reached the pinnacle of your 


ism! 
success. It is a sorry fact about pin- 
nacles that they are such prickly seats 
No- 


body prods him from it; always he, him- 


that no man sits on one yery long. 


self, manages to tumble off any height to 
which he has climbed. The 
publicity undone 
Neither you nor your calling can exist 


modern 
curse of has you. 
if you cease to be occult, and yet here 
you go hurtling into print with all the 
mysteries your profession has guarded 
for ten thousand years! 

But print has money in it, you say. 
Good lack! ves, but why? Your books 
We buy your secrets as 
fast as we can, because we want to know 
But when you 
have sold them all (and by your own ac- 


sell, but why? 
how to do without you. 


count they are few and simple) what are 
you going to do then for a livelihood? 
Do you wonder that I rush to write you, 
begging you to stop these perilous reve- 
lations while yet there is time? Think 
how many people resent your sway so 
bitterly that they will rejoice to see your 
throne totter! Of these I am not one. 
I love you and I worry about you. Your 
despotism has been absolute, and yet de- 
voted. Is it, perhaps, sheer kindness 
that has made you long at last to set us 
free? For when you voluntarily cease to 
be mysterious you voluntarily cease to 
Vou. CXLI 
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be powerful. By naively informing us 
deftly do the trick for 
presto! we spring from our beds and do 


how vou Us, 
the trick for ourselves. 

It is not the patient's welfare, you see, 
but your own that makes me anxious. 
We others shall be better off, perhaps, 
but how about you? You have been mis 
friend, you have raised me from. lan- 
until I have 
enough to be impudent. 


guishment become well 
I owe you a 
debt that [am here endeavoring to pay. 
Do be careful. 
Don’t tell the public one more thing. 
Re-establish the pill in its prominence, 


Stop just where you are. 


re-sanct ify the lotion, re-employ theeryp- 
It is not too late. Human 
nature is still human nature, and you 


tic phrase. 


might as well make something out of it. 
That's what it is for, and that’s what we 
are all doing, 
it. Why throw away your chances? 
Don't doff your cloak: revert to the 
medicine man. Do you dare to dream 
that you can retain your prestige when 
you confess yourself no magician, strong 


making something out of 


but a mere man 
It’s mad- 
ness for you to confess that your cure Is 


in an arsenal of drugs, 
doing his bit of mind cure? 


due not to the pellet you shoot into us, 
but to the incantation you pronounce 
while shooting. Such confession trans- 
‘fers our faith from a pill to a person. A 
pill is so mysterious that we shall always 
be afraid of it, but when you tell us that 
your power is not that of a pill, but of a 
smile, for we know so much 
about persons that we could never be 
afraid of one. 


person, we 


RARES AND ANTIQUES 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


Y friends are all collecting; 
M I want to do it, too. 
And so, I am reflecting, 
And this and that rejecting, 
I shall do. 


To choose w hat 


One friend’s collecting Whitman, 
One has a George Moore shelf; 

If I could find a fit man, 

From Cadmus down to Pitman, 
I'd take a hand myself. 
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In ignorance extensive, 
Keats—but, oh! 


I found him so expensive, 


I aimed at 


It made me apprehensive; 
And so I turned to Poe. 
writer— 


\ ou see, 


Then gather, here and there, 


vou choose a 
His books—or items -shighter 
Of which he 


Portraits or locks of hair. 


was inditer 


Sut, listen, oh, ve scholars! 

A single raven lock 
That had hung o’er Poe's collars 
Sold for three 


Upon the auction block! 


thousand dollars, 


If just one lock of Poe’s hair 
Three thousand dollars brought— 

I can’t buy E. P. 

At that Goodness knows hair 
Is dearer than I thought! 


Roe’s hair 


rate! 


Hair prices are stupendous! 
Washington’s hair brought lots; 

One man (of wealth tremendous) 

Obtained at price horrendous, 
Four hairs of Walter Scott’s! 


I sat, in blank amazement, 
“rares” 
meant 


At such a sale of 
And wondered if the craze 
A higher still appraisement, 

And if they’d vet split hairs! 


And now, upon reflection, 
Since hair’s so very high— 

I'l] start my 

Headed in 
Of Riley, 


own collection 
the direction 


Field, or Ny e! 


THE TRAGEDY OF ECONOMY 


BY PHILIP Cl 


hla other day, while inspecting an 


almshouse, I felt a tug at my coat 


RTISS 


saw the face of 
my one-time friend, Harry Spender. 


. no doubt, the shock that I felt, 
in the 


and, looking dow nh, 


peein 


he begged a word with me out 
garden. 

“Well,” he began, a bit defiantly, “I 
suppose that you are not surprised to 
find | have come to this.” 


oro he perfectly frank ] am not,” | 
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replied. “ You know, Harry, you cannot 
You had 
your fun in the prime of your life. You 
threw your right and left 
when vou had it. You certainly cannot 
complain if now you are called on to 


have your cake and eat it. 


money to 


pay the reckoning.” 

sadly. “You 
“If it had been 
the pleasures of those happy days when 
I was known as the leading spendthrift 
in town that had brought me to this 
sad pass, | would make no complaint 
I an always willing to pay for my fun; 


He shook his head 


wrong me,” he said. 


but the bitter drop in my present cup 
lies in the fact that saving, not spending, 
My downfall in 
from extravagance but 


has been my ruin, 
life came not 
economy.” 

“Your story interests me strangely,” 
“Sit down.” 

We sat down under the trees, lighted 
cigars, and Harry told me his curious 
tale. 

“The days in which you knew me,” 
he began, 
life. Let 
I always spent every cent that I earned. 
I was known as a man headed straight 
for the rocks, but even you will have to 
admit that I never got there. I denied 
myself nothing. Nor only that, but 
I did what I did in the most extravagant 
the 


I answered. 


“were the happiest of my 
us make no bones about it. 


owned 


way. I never roof over 
my head. I paid any rent that the 
landlord demanded. I bought silk 


socks at fashionable shops and when I 
wanted cigars I purchased them two or 
three at a time at expensive hotels.” 

] nodded my head. The picture he 
painted was true. 

“My friends,” he resumed, “watched 
my course with alarm. They begged 
me to put some check on myself, to 
keep proper accounts, to get an efficient 
agent to run my affairs. They called 
They did not have the 
that my books were 
really the cleanest in town—income and 
outgo exactly balanced each other each 
month. 


me imsane. 


genius to. see 


My system was simple and 
wanted 


fundamentally faultless. If I 
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x» thing I went out and bought it—and my landlord had never asked me to 
hought that thing only. If I did not — build a school house or lay down a sewer. 
want anything I stayed at home. When “What with the moving and all, I 
I had money I spent it. When I ran behind, that month, for the first 
badn’t money I didn’t spend any. I time in my whole life. I went to see 


hadn't a care in the world until Tom 
Niggles appointed himself to take charge 
of my affairs.” 

Harry shook his head sadly “Of 
remember Tom Niggles. 
Tom, you recall, was one of those men 
who could never talk without beginning 
to figure on the back of an envelope. 

**Now listen, Harry,” Tom used to 
say to me, ‘The trouble with you is not 
that you are really a spendthrift but 
that you haven't the faintest conception 
of business methods. 


course you 


For instance, how 
much do you pay for this house?’ 
"Fifty dollars a month,’ I replied. 
** And have you lived 
here?’ 


‘Twenty-six vears. 


how long 


** He began to figure. ‘Harry,’ be said 
as last, ‘do vou realize that, in that 
time, vou have paid your landlord no 
less than $15,600?’ 

**¥Ves, but, after all, it is his house.’ 


**Quite so, but who bought it for him? | 


You did yourself. The sum you have 
paid him is more than the house is 
worth. You have made him a present 
of the building and still have to pay 
him to live here.’ 

“With that he sat down to figure 
more. He calculated that fifty 
dollars a month the interest on 
ten thousand dollars. The upshot was 
that, in a week, I had beught a house 
of my own—and a My 
happy days of rent slavery were over. 
It had sounded very plausible when 
Tom had said that I might just as well 
pay interest to a bank as rent to a 
landlord. He hadn’t explained that I 
would also have to pay taxes and fire 
insurance, and that the city would pick 
the day | moved in to assess me eight 
hundred dollars for a school to which I 
had no children to send, for a pavement 
on which I never walked, and a sewer I 
When I was paying rent 


some 


was 


mortgage. 


never saw. 


Tom about it. 
I told him. 
me out.’ 


‘You got me into this,’ 
‘Now it Is up to vou to get 


“He laughed, as people do about 
other people’s affairs. ‘The trouble 
with vou, Harry, is that you have never 
had any You have never 
looked ahead. Now, for 


instance, how much did you pay for 


system. 
two days 
that cigar you are smoking?’ 

*“*A quarter.’ 
There you are!” he retorted. ‘You 
are paying six cents for the gilt on the 


eee 


band and the privilege of buying it at a 
hotel. Those are the little leaks that 
are keeping you poor. Now I can get 
you exactly that same cigar, without 
the band, for nineteen cents. I know a 
place where I can buy them by the 
thousand.’ 

**But they won't keep. 

**Then buy a humidor.’ 

“The upshot of that was that, on top 
of my other 
thousand cigars landed in the next day, 
and also a bill for $190. Also I began 


to smoke three times as many cigars. 


expenses, a box of a 


So did the furnace man and all the 
cook’s friends and most of my own. 
Formerly, when I had slapped my 


pockets in search of cigars, my guests 
had said, ‘Here, smoke one of mine!’ 


But when I brought out a huge cedar 


chest with a thousand cigars, they 
never said that any more. That 


thousand cigars lasted thirty-one days. 

“The second month I was worse in 
the hole than before. I told Tom about 
it. He took out his pencil and envelope. 
‘Well, now,’ he said, ‘let’s get down to 
fundamentals. That old Irish cook of 
yours, how does she buy your groceries?’ 

““Just goes out and buys them,’ | 
said. 

“*Most extravagant plan in the 
world,’ replied Tom, * buying by driblets. 
You're paying three profits. Let me 
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show you how to save some money. 
Now I've got a brother-in-law in 


He will 
give wholesale prices, besides a discount 
What you want to do ts buy 
in quantity. My brother-in-law knows 
the state of the market. Let him make 
up a list of plain groceries to last you 


Chicago who is a wholesaler. 


for cash. 


for several months.’ 

“So, the next week, a van drove up 
to the with hundred and 
forty-six dollars’ worth of groceries, plus 
The 
furnace man charged me three dollars 
for putting them im and then I had to 
the 
There were barrels of flour and sacks 


door, five 


freight from Chicago and cartage. 


buy a hammer to open boxes. 
of rice and bags of tapioca and dozens 
salt 


There were nothing but staples of course, 


of hams and crates of codfish, 
things that would keep, but the funny 
part of it is how little you really use 
The wanted for 
supper, like butter and eggs and beef- 
steak, we always had to go out and 
buy Our regular bills 
at the corner grocery were not affected 
a bit. 

“We did use some of the coffee, after 
we had discovered that it was still in 
the bean and had spent four dollars and 
Then 
there was pepper in forty-tin lots and 
When they came to 
settle my estate in the bankruptcy 
court they found that my principal 
assets were four gross of boxes of pepper 
and eight 
besides two barrels of moldy flour and 
three sacks of sugar full of red ants. 


staples. things we 


just as before. 


sixty cents for a coflee grinder. 


boxes of cloves. 


dozen boxes of cloves— 


“By the third month I was avoiding 


Tom but, one day in midsummer, he 
me on the street. ‘Harry,’ he 
sald, “how much do you pay for your 


shirts?’ 


caught 
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dollars,’ I said, ‘but,’ I 
added hastily, ‘I don’t need any now.’ 

**You ll need them sooner or later, 
won't you?’ 

*T had to admit it, so Tom said that 
there was a sale of shirts at Einstein’s, 
every shirt in the store a dollar and 
ninety-eight cents. 


**Three 


This, as it proved, 
misstatement. All the shirts 
that I liked were still the regular price, 
but I laid in a dozen of the least offensive 
My laun- 
dress’s son is wearing them now.” 

The fellow came to a pause. 
Even with the rest and regular meals 
of the almshouse he was not yet him- 


Was a 


of the one-ninety-eighters. 


poor 


self again. 

“And now the fourth month?” I 
asked. “What happened then?” 

Harry shook his head. ‘There wasn’t 
any fourth month. The fourth 
the month that a carriage came to the 
door and brought me out here.” 

I looked at him sadly. “I suppose,” 
I said, “that you feel very bitterly 
toward Tom, for forcing this on you.” 

“No,” answered Harry. His 
wandered over the shaded walks and 
well-kept lawns of the almshouse. 
Under the trees old men were chatting 
and smoking. On benches, old women 
were knitting. Neat little flower beds 
were dotted around. It was very 
peaceful—sort of monastic. 

“No,” Harry repeated. “I can’t 
really feel very bitterly toward Tom, 
for the truth is I rather like it. J 
suppose that this is the place for which 
] was always destined.” 

Then suddenly a shadow crept over 
his once handsome face. “But why- 
but why,” he asked rather piteously, 


was 


eyes 


“are not men like me allowed to get 
here in our own good, bappy-go-lucky 
fashion?” 
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BY EDWARD 


HERE 

cause people don’t do what you 
think they 
concerns, 


is no use in objecting be- 


should, especially in public 
The affairs of this world and 
this life are very incompletely trans- 
acted by people who do as you think 
they should. Most things that happen 
happen largely as a result of the activi- 
ties of persons who do what you think 
they shouldn’t or of the failure to func- 
tion of persons on whom you had built 
hopes. 

Take the war! It was pretty much 
all a consequence of mistakes—the great 
preliminary mistake, well-distributed, of 
starting it: von Kluck’s mistakes that 
led up to the battle of the Marne, the 
mistakes of Gallipoli, and so on through 
four years of it until in spite or in conse- 
quence of all mistakes, the end came. 

Take the peace! Here we are, at this 
writing, in the earlier weeks of a political 
campaign, which aims chiefly to get the 
opinion of the country as to who made 
the worst mistakes after the war. 

The great factor in history that is con- 
stant is the fallibility of man. The one 
thing we can count on in life is that peo- 
ple will blunder. One might just as well 
expect that in the first place and try to 
be reconciled to it. It is the way the 
world is run. Life is a hurdle race and 
mistakes are the hurdles, and yet people 
groan about them and complain of them 
as though they didn’t belong in the 
game. But of course they belong in it, 
and the winner is the contestant who 
best and soonest gets over them. 

One of the most useful exercises is to 
attempt something you have never done 
and think you can’t do. To do it 
you have to amend, enlarge, extend 
yourself, and if you do that it may bea 
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bigger thing than to accomplish what 
you undertook. For to our- 
selves, enlarge and extend ourselves and 


amend 


become more than we began, is precjsely 
what we are in this world for. We are 
started in life with the admonition to 
make the most of our talents. Educa- 
tion and all influences supposed to be 
beneficial are directed to induce us to 
let out a tuck and try to amount to 
something. But most of us hate to do 
it. We hate to think; 
we hate discipline and self-denial; we 
hate innovation. 

All these phenomena can be observed 
scale in our present world. 
For practical purposes it is a new-born 
world, invited to amend itself and to un- 
dertake much more than it finds ability 
to do. It must recontrive its life, and 
it does not want to. It 
through a terrific struggle be born 
again, and is still tired. It hates to 
think, it hates exertion and a large part 
of it hates innovation. Nothing can 
make it bestir itself sufficiently and sub- 
mit itself to necessary changes, but the 
discomfort of things as they are and the 
fear of what they may be if they are 
not taken in hand. It is the old- 
fashioned fear of hell, prodding up a re- 
luctant world to go after salvation. 
The whimperings and complaints of 
people who think life ought to go on 
again in the old way, and can if proper 
plans are furnished and competent 
hands guide it, and their efforts to sup- 
ply such hands and plans, are amusing 
when they do not threaten dangerous 
misdirection and delay. 

With a world in such a 


we hate exertion; 


on a large 


has come 


case and 


uncertain about its prospects, Easy 
Chairs seem incongruous. Are there 
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any left? Should any be preserved? 
When Mr. Curtis began, about 1854, to 
sit in the Easy Chair of this magazine, 
a big national job, the Civil War, was 
the road. He 


active part in that great disturbance and 


coming down had an 
earned il share In whatever distribution 
of repose came alter it. Truth was he 
never got any very somnolent degree of 
repose but was active in political dis- 
turbance all his days. The house he 
lived in on Staten Island is still there 
and very 


saturated personality, 
Civil War flavors, and pictures, books, 


much as he left it, a house 


with his with 
and writings reminiscent of the ‘sixties, 
‘eighties of the 


who 1s old 


the “seventies and the 
last century. <A 
enough to remember, will feel himself 
back in the times of Lincoln, of Grant, 
of Blaine, of Cleveland. 
still 
from Thackeray written when he came 
the ‘fifties; letters 
other letters, both earlier 
and of a particular 
And maybe in the 


visitor 


He may see 


reminders of earlier” times—notes 


here to lecture in 
from Dickens; 
later, 
literary interest. 


and most 
room where Mr. Curtis wrote and where 
his desk stands undisturbed, a chair will 
he pointed out to him and he will be told, 
“That was the Easy Chair.” 

It was his Easy Chair, and so the one 
most identified with the department in 
the magazine, though not the “old red- 
backed Easy Chair’ described in the 
October number, 1851, and from which 
the department, then begun, got. its 
Mr. Curtis’ chair is not at all 
such a chair as one thinks of when he 


hame, 


thinks, nowadays, of easy chairs. No 
springs, no stuffing, no arms! It is a 
simple, shaker rocking-chair; a chair 
that stood not so much for repose as for 
thought; 


reflection, 


for contempla- 
things 


a change of 
tion, consideration, 
we have as much need of in these times 
ais in For 
thirty-eight vears, until his death in the 


any days that ever were. 


autumn of 1892, Mr. Curtis filled the 
Rasy Chair. Then for eight years it 
was laid off, until in 1900 came Mr. 


Howells and sat in it. 
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Mr. Howells came to an Easy Chair 
still affectionately remembered and to 
for it. The Spanish War 
had come and gone, and left the country 
bulging with peace. To be sure it had 
left the United States in a different rela- 
tion to the world from that it found it 
in, but it had no violent after effects. 
Its results were premonitory but not 


times meet 


convulsive, and the same can be said of 
the seven years of Roosevelt's adminis- 
tration, which Mr. Howells sat through. 
They were immensely interesting and 
had in them the beginnings of change, 
but not in the whole course of them did 
easy chairs go out of fashion or to sit in 
them seem unbecoming. His essays in 
the back of this magazine were to Mr. 
Curtis a change of thought from polities. 
For Mr. Howells they were a change 
literature. Mr. Curtis 
turned from writing leaders for Harper's 
Weekly to write essays about society, 
letters, travel, the drama, and music. 
The change was not so marked for Mr. 
Howells, for he turned from writing 
books to w riting about books— from 
making pictures of human life to writing 
comments on human life. Mr. Howells 
was a very diligent worker, who never 
sat down to rest until he had done his 
task, but the contemplative attitude was 
very agreeable to him and characteristic 
of him, and until the Great War came 
his Easy Chair state of mind was not 
disturbed. Through the _ first 
fourteen vears of this century the world 
was a pleasant place—trich, well ordered, 


from creative 


much 


full of beauties, very comfortable to go 
about in, highly agreeable and improv- 
ing toinspect. Mr. Howells went about 
deal—duly inspected Europe, 
approved it for the most part, and wrote 
about it. He saw the era that he had 
lived in end, and grieved undoubtedly at 
the sight. He hated war and wrote no 
more about it than he could help, but 
in the Great War there never was any 
doubt where his heart was. Though he 
sat in the Easy Chair all through it, he 
never went to sleep. He the 


a great 


saw 


United States, after two years of looking 
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on and discussion, finally bestir itself, 
slowly gather its strength, and go like a 
giant into the world conflict and do a 
giant’s work. For Mr. Howells, though 
he saw the end of the era he lived in and 
the beginning of the new one, the visible 
world at home was not dislocated. It 
became immensely picturesque—filled 
with new sights, with new emotions— 
but it did not dissolve. It never came 
to a place where an easy chair was 
impossible. 

Nor has it yet come quite to that. 
We have had end. The 
world has passed the crisis of a terrific 


action, no 


sickness and these are days of con- 
valescence, but of a 
hardly less anxious than the illness it 
It is a convalescence full of 
pains and distempers, threatened con- 
stantly with relapses, needing careful 
watching and nursing all the time if the 
patient is to be saved from loss of vital 
powers and from age-long invalidism. 
Certainly in such times people who can 
sit down and think, have need to do it. 
Chairs to sleep in, the world hardly 
needs, for there are beds for that, but for 
chairs that rest the body while the mind 
stays active, for places a little apart 
from the din, where the soul can be in- 
vited, there may well be demand. 

For there are more world problems 
nowadays than can be settled even at 
the polls. Indeed, the most that will 
be done at the polls, or in conferences or 
councils, will be to record something 
thought out elsewhere by people sitting 
apart, watching events and taking such 
council as comes of solitude and medita- 
tion. We have had a great row and 
delay and disagreement about the de- 
tails of a mechanism designed to give a 


convalescence 


succeeds. 


a broken world a chance to get well of 
its fractures bruises. The delay 
has held back the organization of the 
remnants left by the war and is gener- 
ally credited with having done immense 
harm. But, after all, the delay is only 
more of the same disease that made the 


and 


war. The war did not cure the disease; 


it ran over into the making of the peace. 
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What made the war? Vanity and fear; 
love of riches and love of power. What 
the peacemakers? The 
vanity and fear; love of riches 
and love of power. 


has delayed 
Same 
Those are the things 
that must be cured if the world is to get 
well and those are matters that can al- 
ways be meditated in an easy chair. 
The cure of them is not political nor 
though and 
nomics have their places in it. It is 


economic, politics eco- 


spiritual. It will come, if it comes, 
when the leadership of the world—the 
controlling Jeadership—ean find the 


political road humanity should travel, 
and when humanity is ready to travel it. 

But it may be debated whether po- 
litical leadership will ever find that 
road. Humanity may find it by mass 
instinct. The question as to whether 
leaders lead the herd, or the herd crowds 
them where they ought to go, is not al- 
People of great so- 
briety and judgment say that no leader- 
ship can control the world at this time; 
that the great forces that are working 
in it will work out whether they are 
opposed or not, breaking bonds and 
bans, their courses shaped by driving 
instincts behind them. 


together easy. 


The mass feels, and produces thinkers, 
and presently a man of action. To feel 
and then to think is a better sequence 
than to think first and feel afterward, 
but neither order is infallible. 
can divine the thoughts that are born 
of feeling, and stupidity may feel in- 
definitely without having a 
thought. 

When the mass has produced a great 
leader, the thing is to get something 
valuable out of him while he is still 
good. That calls for promptness, be- 
cause leaders spoil so fast. They swim 
in terrible twisting currents of adula- 
tion, solicitation, abuse, and condemna- 
tion. They are all black to one side, 
all white to the other. When they 
would stop and think, they are driven 
on; when they see the course and would 
pursue it they are thwarted. Fool 


Genius 


saving 
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friends practice to twist them away 
from their best conclusions by argu- 
ments of expediency. Fool enemies as- 
sail them with slanders. It is an awe- 
some calling to be a world leader, and 
men do not seem to last long at it 
World leade rs: espe lally have need of 
easy chairs wherein to sit apart, from 
time to time, and rest and look on at the 
world in continuous performance. 

What sort of eggs is she hatching out, 
our Mother Earth, so unfamiliar and 
disquieting in her present gvestations? 
What will come of all these vast up- 
heavals, this general upset? How long 
will the Bolshevists last, and when they 
vo how will they go? They will not 
make the world communist, but they 
may do something to it that will be 
more interesting to future historians 
than comfortable for present earth- 
dwellers. Is Lenin Tolstoi’s “strange 
figure from the North—a new Napo- 
leon—in whose grip most of Europe 
will remain until 1925°% What Bol- 
shevism aspires to do has very slight 
relation to what it may actually accom- 
plish. It is a moving, destructive force 
and will get somewhere, though prob- 
ably not where its artificers think to 
send it. It is an exceedingly ominous 
force, and powerful just now by its par- 
tial acquirement of organization. If 
there must be a collective effort to fight 
it back from Western Europe, the issue 
of that effort will leave Europe different 
from what it found her. 

There is not a country in Europe, not 
a country in Asta, in which the present 
order rests on any firm basis. We think 
we know, if we know anything, that Eng- 
land will still be England twenty years 
from now; that France will still be 
France. And Germany will be Ger- 
many, though Austria, it would seem, 
may be a spot on the map where there 
once was a nation. British will still be 
British; French, French; Italians, Ital- 
ian; Germans, German; but what sort of 
British will govern England and on 
what plan, and with what visible re- 


sults we do not know, nor who will be 


on top in Italy or Germany or France. 
And as for all the new-born nations, no 
one can foresee how many of them will 
grow up, or who will run a nursery for 
them. 

My! but there’s a lot to do in this 
world just now; a lot of plans to be 
made and worked out, and a lot of coal 
to be dug and passed around; and oil 
and gasoline to be collected and dis- 
tributed, and so on, a thousand items, 
including food, and ho visible super- 
abundance of willing hands to do all 
these things. Even here, out to one side 
of the worst disturbed area, willing 
hands to do the chores of civilized 
life are somewhat to seek. Even here 
the strange restlessuess that the war 
has left in the minds of men is a factor 
in all plans. Even here we are not 
insured against novelties of experience 
nor against catching contagions from 
Europe. 

The day’s work is exacting and one 
must think of it until it is done, but in 
the easy chair that follows it, these 
other novelties may be considered. The 
evening paper will have news and ru- 
mors about them, and the morning 
paper more of the same, which may or 
may not be information, and little by 
little, day by day, the scroll will unroll 
on which the destinies of mankind are 
recorded. 

Optimism nowadays is based chiefly 
on religion. It looks with confidence 
for better times, and a truer spirit in 
men. It sees a lot of good in the world, 
both spiritual and material; it sees 
knowledge ever increasing, and, though 
it recognizes the danger-signals and sees 
how slowly response comes to them and 
what grave impediments delay it, it does 
not think a world so laboriously im- 
proved as this of ours is really going to 
pot. But even optimism, though it has 
faith in the future, hesitates about the 
present. It does not know how far it 
is to the turn in the road that leads in 
the direction of harmony and happi- 
ness, nor how the going will be until 
we reach it. 
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any 


Balj 
AN 


BY ALBERT 


vou have tried to get a room in New 


Ik 
| York City lately 
matter —vou have had an interesting time. 
Not exactly the kind of a time I had, per- 
haps, but something picturesque. 


or anyvw here, for that 


You have 
threaded an anxious way through the Sunday 
papers, of course; vou have climbed endless 
stairs and been shot up in elevators, warm 
with anticipation as vou went up, clammy 
with a fear of bankruptcy as vou came down. 
You have groped through caves apd tunnels; 
Vou have looked out of skvless windows on 
the third floor; vou have grown dizzy peering 
down from some perch under the roof, which 
vou knew about the middle of July would 
turn into a fireless cooker and broil vou and 
stew vou in vour own juice. You will recog- 
nize the variety —also, the one feature com- 
mon to all the places —I mean the price. You 
realized at once when you heard it that you 
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OF ART 


PAINE 


could not pay it and at the same time con- 
tinue to eat meals which anybody could re- 
spect, Let us not dwell on this painful aspect 
of a world in the throes of reconstruction, 
The wounds still bleed. 

I had to move, just as vou did. 


mind why 


Never 
Like 


like vou, I came 


that is a sore point, too. 
vou, Twent out and hunted 
home each night with that dull conviction 
that in a little while—just a little while —I 
should be choosing between the river and the 
open road. Then, as the novels say, some- 
Jor Hamby told me of a 


he 


room, he 


thing happened. 
room which he felt sure would suit me; 
Nice 


ove flight up, good 


Was Just giving it up. large 
said, near the Subway, 
light, price reasonable by the present scale. 
He told me the tariff, and it certainly seemed 
Then, he said, it was in a private house, 


so. 


occupied by an old lady with a taste for art. 





I HAD A 
No 


FEELING 


S4 sf 


OF BEING 


Vor. CXLI 


AT 


A PRIVATE WILD WEST SHOW 
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Knowing, as I did, something of collecting, 
Joe said he was sure it would suit me exactly. 
The old lady, he said, was the kindest soul 
a collector herself, and had also 
said that it was 
that 


that, lovely as the old lady 


in the world 
painted in earlier life. He 
mainly on account of his lack of taste 
he was leaving: 
was, they had few points in common; that 
they 


world of art 


were not affinities, as it were, in the 


\nyvway, his firm was sending 


Mexico, he 


be shot or kidnapped, and he spoke 


him to said, where he would 
probably 
as if the idea somehow afforded him relief. 
T judged he 
and, knowing his purely practical and ma- 
terial nature, T thought 

Furthermore, mav say 


The light 


apartment in an atmosphere of quiet refine- 


had ‘ njyoved an ove rdose of art, 


IL understood. 
] Was pleased ] 
large 


overjoved., thought of a 


ment with this gentle old lady of taste as the 
presiding spirit was really more than T had 
ever dared to hope. I did not wait to see the 
place, but told Hamby to secure it for me 

He did this, and was 


Monday 


to take it by telephone. 
when I 


already gone arrived, 
morning. 

Now, at this point, I want to be quite fair 
to the motherly soul who became then, 


landlady. 


and 


still Ss. 1h Shae opened the door 


for me, herself, and I was cheered and 
warmed by her smile of welcome. Then, al- 
most immediately, I experienced a slight 
chill. It was caused by certain objects I ho 


ticed in the hall. 


The \ were vers 


\ pair of vases impressed 


aree, and placed, 
the hall-tree. I had 
never seen such vases before exe ept once on 
Fourteenth Street, in 
dow Very 


the 1} thre re. 


ine first. 


one on either side of 


an auction-room win- 
likely my landlady had collected 
The 


have had 


I am sure they were rare. 
man Who made them could hardly 
time to make another pair before they shot 
those. I 


words 


will not try to 
that 


him for making 


deseribe them seem weak in 


relation. 


Besides, [T had noticed other things. 


hall-tree itself had its points. They were 
horns, in fact, and two of them projected 


from the head of an Indian chief, which some 
vifted house-patnter, dead to shame, had 
The 


without mo- 


painted above the looking-glass. other 
horns projected from anywhere, 
tive or direction. 


anh. Phi 


had done 


The Vv were to hang things 
time and 


but the walls! 


hall carpet—well, wear 


something for that 
The paper was an explosion, and the pictures 
Indians among those, too, and 


there were 
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a papier-maché head of an excited buffalo. 
My landlady had answered nobly to the call 
of the wild, I could see that. Mrs. Griffin 

such being the good lady's name—pushed 
open the parlor door, but I paused on the 
thre shold. 
traits 


I caught a glimpse of family por- 
done in crayon—and turned resolutely 
I said, weakly, that I would like to 8) 
at!once tomy room—that I wasn’t feeling very 
I was thinking at the moment of Paul 


away, 


well, 
( ooper— Paul who Is on the fine-arts com- 
mittee at the Metropolitan and has been my 
friend and counselor for several years. Twas 
thinking of the time soon when he would be 
coming to see me. | imagined him entering 
Mrs. Griffin's hall. Things go hard with Paul. 

But a little later that violent portal seemed 
mild by comparison. I 


stood in my own 


room—the large, light room of my anticipa- 
tion. Large it was, certainly, and a perfect 


flood of day streamed in at the two tall front 

windows. Every corner of that room was 

radiant—nothing was concealed or subdued 
ah, me! 

There were tables in the room; there was a 
piano; there was a couch; there were chairs; 
there was a bed, and let me hasten at once 
to do justice to the bed—it was snowy and 
soft and all that a bed should be. 


the other things were equally 


Perhaps 
commend- 
able, only [T was not prepared for them. 
Their designs and colors were so peculiar. 
And the things on the piano, the tables, even 
in some of the chairs, were of a nature to 
make strong men turn pale—to send even a 
robust materialist like Joe Hamby cheerfully 
Mexican bandits. I 
didn’t suppose there was such a weird dis- 


to assassination by 


burnt 
The 


couch with its soft, downy pillows, but I will 


play of crockery and carving and 


leather as that this side of purgatory. 
those—most of them 


not dwell on were 


painted—hand painted—and there were In- 
dians here, too, and cupids, and poetry, and 
—oh, what's the use! 

Still, these were as nothing, or seemed so, 
They 


were wide walls, solid as to color, for some- 


when I turned my eves to the walls. 


body had told her that one must have a 
plain background for pictures. But you 
hardly noticed the tene of the walls—there 


wasn't enough of it to show. You could see 


only the pictures. From one end of the room 


to the other, and across the ends—above the 


piano, above the bed, above the couch and 
tables they 
They were paintings, most of them, her col- 


marched, a solid front of art. 
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lection, done by herself. T was spee hless, 
and she thought I was overwhelmed, which 
was true. 

“T was very talented, as a girl.” she ex- 
plained, “and I took up painting at boarding- 
school. Landseer, the great animal artist, 
was all the fashion then, and we copied his 
designs. That one of the ‘Stag at Bav’ 
my first attempt, and nearly all the others 


Was 
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everything, and so sorry that they couldn't 
avail themselves of the collection I think 
that was the expression he used.” 


I felt Paul had 


ghastly place and lived, but what would he 


pretty weak. seen this 
think to find me living in it? 

“Mr. Hamby said that vou were interested 
in art collections and might find some good 


place for mine,” she rambled on cheerfully. 





were done while I “Do vou think vou 
was in school. That might?" 

one of ‘Pharaoh's L could not re ply, 
Horses” is the last for the instant. 
one I did. That was I was strongly 
after Lwas married.” moved to tell her 


She sighed. ** Mar- 
life so often 
interferes with art, 
I up 
painting, to collect 
Thave al- 


ways made this room 


ried 


and I gave my 
things. 


art-gallery, bhe- 


mas 
cause it is so nice 
and light. I still 


keep adding things 
to it. 
scroll candlesticks 


I have some 
down - stairs, now, 
that 
if vou want them.” 

My eves took in 
the 


you can have 


the contents of 


walls animals, “se WAS BO SORRY 
mainly hounds pur- AVAIL THEMSELVES 
suing deer, or drag- 
ging them down: 


landscapes with perfectly solid waterfalls 
in 


and green-cotton foliage: fruit pieces 


which the bananas and oranges would have 
required a hammer and chisel to cut them, 
and one photograph—one dear and lovely 
note in all this array of horror, a portrait of 
the artist herself, at seventeen. 

I stood before it wondering how that inno- 
have committed 


lamb could 


She explained that it was her- 


cent-looking 
these crimes. 
self. and added: 

*T always keep it here with the collection. 
I want to give it all to some museum when 
I'm gone—or even before, if I could find just 
the right place. I've offered it to the Metro- 
politan, but they couldn't find room for it. 
Such a nice gentleman came to look at it—a 
Mr. Cooper, I think his name was—”’ 
Was he here?” 


and seemed so pleased with 


* Paul Cooper? 


“Oh 


yes, 





O} 


that there was just 
one plane e for a col 
that 


plac e not often 


lection like a 


hamed in polite cir- 
Then the 
pulse passed and I 


cles. im- 


Was moved to sav: 


“Madam, your 
wish does Vou the 
greatest credit. I 
will make every 
effort: in my power 
to help vou carry it 
out. My influence 
in the art world is 


very slight, but such 


us it is it is vours 
to command.” 

She trembled a 
ttle with emotion. 


“and care for such things, 


Col LDN’T 
? 


HAT THEY 


THE COLLECTION 4 


li 


see vou under- 


stand,” she said, 


as Ido. T have two more paintings that ve 
always kept in my room, because they were 
my favorites, but I will bring them up to 


you; there is just enough room for them at 
the foot of vour bed, You ought to have 
them to enjoy a little, as they are likely to 
go to a museum.” 
What was the use? 
the place worse. 
“Ves.” T said, “there zs a little space here, 
I first the 


morning. * 


Nothing could make 


and could) see them thing in 


She disappeared and presently came bring- 
ing them. They were the “Challenge” and 


the “Monarch of the Wilderness,” 


She disappeared, and I set- 


and just 
filled the space. 
tled down to the nightmare which was to be 
my steady diet henceforth, perhaps forever. 
By and by I denuded one of the smaller 





MRS. GRIFFIN WEPT COPIOUSLY 


tables, placed it in front of the window, and 


sat with mv face to the street, trving to for- 


get the fearful arrav behind me. Mrs. 
Griffin came in during the afternoon, bring- 
ing the candlesticks and a china cat. Next 


dav she brought me a burnt-leather bear, and 


l 
a crocKery 


sitting on a nest. 


en, quite large, 
I thanked her, 
mattered any 
little prints and things into the closet. She 


for it did not matter—nothing 


more. Thad put my own few 
had looked at them thoughtfully, but with no 


outspoken disapproval. Her heart was al 
Wiavs kind, 

It was at the end of my second week in the 
that T heard Maria 
Maria J. Crosby, tall, angular, and 


five, who had ore down to the ToOun- 


torture-chamber from 
Crosby 
forty 
tains of 


little light into the lives of the hill people 


east ‘Tennessee, to try to bring a 


mostly moonshiners—of that retired dis- 
trict. LT have never been stirred by Maria’s 
beauty, though admiring her resolute in- 


I had thought the moun 
tains of Tennessee a good place for Maria, 
there. Her let- 


that particular, 


stinets of reform, 


and would stay 
ter did not 


but as Tread [began to see Maria herself in 


hoped she 
change me in 
anew light. LT began to see her with a halo, 


glorified being, so to speak, moving 


as oa 
among the lowly habitations of those remote 
hills. Read, and vou will understand my 


emotions 


AS SHE SAW 





HER TREASURES CARRIED OUT 


You will never guess [wrote Maria Crosby] 
the poverty of the lives of these people, so 
far as anything in the way of culture is con- 
cerned—not a book, not a picture, not an 
object of any sort that would direct. their 
thoughts to anything bevond their hopeless 
and meager, and sordid daily round. Many 
of them do not read, and never even saw a 
book, ora picture. In my school I have hung 
up a few magazine prints and half the par- 
ents in the district have come in to look at 


them. Now, I have a plan. An uncle of 
mine, Who can afford it, is going to furnish 


money to build me an annex—a_ sort of 
library and museum, where I can gather from 
my friends the things they want to get rid of 

Inere trash to them everybody has such 
things —but precious beyond price to these 
starved Can't collect) such a 
buneh of junk as that, and ship it to me for 
the new room? Send anything-—anyvthing; 
it can't be too bad 
mainly pictures and things to look at, for 
thes are not vet to the reading stage. You 
are on the ground where such things grow 
Gather the harvest and send it to me—you 
will be a benefactor, blest through the ages. 
I know it’s mean to ask this of vou, but you 
and do it won't vou? 


souls. vou 


books, of Course, but 


will understand, 


Blessed Maria Crosby! 


angularity fell away as I scanned those lines, 


Your age and 


Three minutes 
Mrs. 


I said I had found for her the place 


and left vou a radiant angel. 
later I 
Griffin. 


Was in deep converse with 
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of all others for her works and her collection. 
I told her of the nobility of Maria J. Crosby, 
and how she was struggling to lead those 
henighted souls to the light. I read portions 
of her letter, editing it a good deal in spots, 
but only in a worthy cause. I became really 
eloquent, in passages, and the good lady was 
in tears when I finished. Then she rose to 
the occasion, as | hoped and believed she 
would, and made the supreme sacrifice. She 
said it would be far away, and she would 
never see her treasures again, but no matter 

she had not long, perhaps, to live, and she 
would have lived to some purpose. She 
would send everything, she said, reserving 
nothing. Even the rare vases and things in 
the lower hall should go. She would keep 
only the family portraits in the parlor. I did 
not touch on that point—the door of that 
deadly mausoleum was always closed, any- 
way. She asked me if I would attend to the 
shipping. I pressed her hand and said I 
would 

I wrote Maria Crosby that night, and 


An Obliging Salesman 
(THE woman shopper looked and looked, 
but seemed to be unable to find any 
thing to satisfv her. The obliging clerk 
pulled down box after box in an attempt to 
make a sale. Finally the woman picked up 
her gloves and parasol and observed: 

“T don’t think TI buy anything to-day. 
I'm sorry to have troubled vou, but the fact 
is I was just looking for a friend.” 
“Oh, that’s all right. 


at all, I assure you,” the clerk answered. 


It Was ho trouble 


“In fact, if you think vour friend might be 
in any of the few remaining boxes [ll open 


them, too!” 


Taking Precautions 

; ERYBODY expects a Kentuckian 

4 to tell a feud story,” stated Governor 
Morrow of Kentucky recently. “The thing 
has really been much overdone, but the story 
of Lige Parsons may be worth telling.  Lige 
dropped into the courthouse to see his 
friend, the probate judge. 

** Howdy, Lige! greeted the judge. 

** Howdy, Judge!’ 

“*What'’s doin’ down your way, Lige?’ 

**Nuthin’, Judge, nuthin’.’ 

“A few moments of silence. 
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there was a van at the door next morning. I 
did not believe either of the women would 
change her mind, but I wanted — thos 
things on the way. Mrs. Griffin wept copi 
ously as she saw her treasures carried out, 
and [ had to support her as the van drove 
away. I went down and paid the shipping 
people something extra to get that stuff 
packed and on board a train, going south. 
I would have paid something to have 
had the train wrecked, if there had been 
any danger of its coming back. When I 
returned [ hung my own poor little prints 
and things on the empty walls. Mrs. Griffin 


came in and looked about, sighing heavily. 


It seems too bad.” she said. “but it was 
ina righteous cause.” 

And when, some weeks later, [got a letter 
from Maria Crosby fairly drenching me with 
compliments, a letter T could show to Mrs. 
Griffin, who received a noble share of its 
gratitude. and when IT turned from her tears 
to my own reconstructed walls I knew that 
we had not lived in vain. 


“"'Tother evenin’ T was a-settin’, a-read- 
in’ of my Bible, Judge. spoke up Lige, *when 
some shootin’ begun. One of my gals said 
‘twas the Harris bovs down by the middle 
pasture. Now, Judge, I didn’t mind them 
Harris boys a-shootin’, but IT was afraid a 
stray bullet might hit a calf or one of the 
kids, sO I picked up mys rifle and dropped al 
few shots down that way and went back 
a-readin’ of my Bible. Next mornin’ I went 
down that way an’ they was all gone ‘cept 


four.” 


A Dangerous Weapon 

MAN sitting on the top of a Fifth 
- Avenue bus was deeply engrossed in his 
newspaper. The seat beside him was va- 
cant. Soon a large, lapless woman got 
aboard and seated herself in the empty place. 
In her arms she held a baby. What it lacked 
in beauty it made up in friendliness, and 
presently it found itself gaping interested] 
at the nice-looking man by its side. 

The distracted gentleman stood it as long 
as he could, then, with a very pained expres- 
sion, he turned to the woman and said: 

“My dear madam, please don’t point that 


thing at me!” 
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Her Luck 
A LTHON GH she 
a Mrs 


Litnitzky 


was somewhat pale 
contented], abs 


When she 


his desk he had 


smiled 
} 1 her 


she entered ‘ 


hiaach taker the 


lawver's office. 


chair beside 


indicated she announced: 
"Well, Mr. Moses, [have had another ac 
cident. Yesterday afternoon L slipped) on 


the sidewalk downtown and got hurt. The 
doctor thinks LT ought to get damages.” 


“Why. Mrs. Litnitzky 


“exclaimed the at 


torney, “isnt third accident within 


a month? 


* Yes,” said she, * Ain't Ducky?" 


proudly. 


Busy Bertha 
Te dear old lady was traveling in a com 


partment of an English train and, what 


with her knitting and watching the scenery 


and her guide book, she was enjoving herself 


tbout as much as old) ladies usually do. 


Phen a young soldier, carrying a rifle, came 
in and sat opposite her. Immediately she 


stiffened up and presently said, in no un- 


1...) 
rruistikiltole 


tones 
“Sir, will vou please put the nozzle of your 


in out of the window ! 


tten that IT found. mother. and it's awfully 
ita bath or would it be better to lick it?” 
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A Sleepwalker 


bie’s playmates 


4 


were noisily calling for 


him to come out and 
play. 


Bobbie ap 
peared at the door and 


Presently 


said, “a can't come out 
just now; Pm taking my 


nap.” 


Too Absorbed to Report 
Vf AKING 


reporters out of col 


hewspaper 


lege boys and girls is not 
and 
tribulations. Dean 
Walter Williams of the 
University of Missouri 


School of Journalism 


without its trials 


will bear testimony to 
this fact. 


he sent a member of one 


Once, he Savs, 


of the reporting classes 
over toa near-by town to 
report a railroad wreck. 

The press hour grew hear 
and there was no story from the reporter. 
Dean Williams waited and waited for a re 
come in. Finally, in 


port of the wreck to 


sheer desperation, he wired the student 
reporter, asking him what the trouble was 


The 


“Too much excitement. 


and why he hadn't sent in his story. 
reply came back: 
Wait till things quiet down.” 


No Caus« 
3 [™ sorry, young man,” said the druggist, 
as | over the 


for Complaint 
re eved the small boy 
counter, “but [T can only give vou half as 
much castor oil for a dime as [ used to.” 
The boy blithely handed the coin. 
“Tm not kicking,” he remarked. ‘The 


stuffs for me.” 


him 


Subtleties of Our Language 
‘Two friends returning home from a late 
evening gathering noticed through the 
vindow a Chinaman in the dimly lighted 
rear shop. 
“LT wonder what that Chinaman is doing 
up so late?” said one. 


Shirts, I suppose,” came the answer. 
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Rural Frankness 

THE great and marvelous American insti- 

tution of the lveeum has reached even 
into the hill country of the Ozarks. During 
the winter, at asmall villagein that territory, 
a university professor was billed to give a 
lecture on the moon. The professor was of 
the extreme academic type, with a voice 
unsuited to the lecture platform. He had 
scarcely begunon his talk when cries of ** Loud 
er! Louder!” came from his audience. The 
professor raised his voice as much as he could, 
and continued his dry dissertation. He had 
not talked long when another ery of ** Loud- 
er!” went up. The professor paused for a 
supreme effort of voice. Taking advantage 
of the pause, a gaunt Missourian arose and 
exclaimed, “* Yes, louder; and funnier too!” 


Outwitting the President of the Road 
A RAILWAY man tells this story of the 
” late James J. Hill, the great railway 
builder and owner: 

Mr. Hill watched his road with microscopic 
care. It went hard with the section hand 
who allowed anything to lie around his right 
of way, or to the station master who showed 
carelessness about his station. Once, in 
making an inspection, the president of the 
road found a perfectly good railway spike 
ly ing bv the side of 
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. 
Scant Opportunity 
(THE children of a traveling salesman were 
having an altercation when their mother 
inte rfered, 

“You children, of all others, should not 
be caught quarreling. Why, you never heard 
your father and me quarrel in your lives.” 

Little Ann, still sobbing from the hair 
pulling her brother had given her, answered: 


* He’s—not—home—long— enough.” 


Making It Easy for Him 
A COLORED man of some means built a 
™ handsome mausoleum for himself in the 
churchyard. It was a massive piece of 
masonry and presented an aspect of unusual 
strengih. 

One day he met one of the church officers 
coming out of the churchyard. 

Well,” said the owner of the mausoleum, 
with an air of pride, “vou have been up seein’ 
that mausoleum of mine?” 

“T have,” was the response. 

“What do you think about my rising out 
of it on the Day of Judgment?” asked the 
owner, rather facetiously. 

“Oh, well,” said the other, “IT wouldn't 
bother about that. When that day comes, 
they Il just take the bottom out of your con- 
cern and let vou fall down.” 





the track. He sought 
out the section boss with 
fire in his eve and 
showed him the spike. 
The boss had a quick 


wit, however, and before 





the rebuke broke upon 
him he exclaimed: 





| 


im 2 LY ¢ hoe 


“My goodness, Mr. 5 a! 
Hill, TI am = glad you . 
found that spike! [have " 
been looking for it) for 
nearly three weeks!” es 2 ns 

| 

The Joys of a Capitalist 
N OTHER: “Why li on 

don't you eat your | 


apple, Johnny?” 
Jounny: “Tm waitin’ 





for Jimmy Jones to come 


along. Apples taste lots 





City Life 


, > re? > : és ° e — a a0 
better when there’s some Sune: “Say, was you ever in swimmin? in de ocean? 


other kid to watch you 


eat “em.” 


He: Di nearest I ever come to goin’ in swimmin’ was 
onct when a man turned a hose on me 








Paul, the Precisian 
WHEN his mother entered the room she 
surveyed little Paul distrustfully and 
then said: 

Some one has taken a big piece of pie out 
of the pantry that I put there 
At this Paul reddened guiltils 

“Aren't vou i | 


] 
ashamed His 
proached him, a 


this morning 


mother re 
didn’t think it was in 
you! 
“Well, 
ism t 


mother.” piped Paul, feebly, 


allin me. Part of it is in Isabel.” 


A Large Orde r 


TUSS\ voung Woman 


A RATHER had 


spent nearly two hours inspecting the 
stock of 
alter 
salesman, but still she 


judged 


Wits a }* 


linoleums Ina certain shop. Roll 


oll was brought out by the perspiring 
dissatisfied. 


he Wormans 


seemed 
' 
{ 


The salesman trom 
rson of wealth, and, 


When 


shown her the last roll he 


dress that she 


likely to give a fine order. 


had 


priblise dl it despair. 


the rm fore . 
finally he 
madam,” said he, 
could 


from the factory 


‘Lam extremely sorry, 
apologetically, “but if vou wait I 


could get some more 
Can vou call again?” 


\W ‘wong the 


her belongings together and = rose 


pleces 


young woman gathered 


( hair 


from the 


“i 7 
EE om 4 


4 Zr 


said, with a gracious smile, 


"Yes, dow” she 
but ask ais to send something with verv 


small designs, suitable for putting in the 


bottom of a canarv’s cage 


Market Price 
brought 
and battery 
One of the 
assault and one 
as convicted as an latter 
to admit that he knew the attack 
made and that he 
atched the fight. The 
twenty-five dollars. 

‘But, Judge.” the boy 
have seen Dempsey fight for that!” 


Above the 
rRWo 


court on a charg re ol 


bovs were recently into 
assault 
upon the person of a third boy. 
boys was convicted of the 
accessory. The 
Was made 
stood by and 


fined 


ibs to bye 
judge him 
exclaimed, 


could 


A Dangerous Doctor 

acertain New England village there lives 
a doctor noted for his reckless automobile 
driving. One dav when he was summoned to 
the teley 
whether the 

afternoon, 
*T hardly think so,” 
*But why do vou ask?” 


“Well,” 


send my 


voice inquired 


that 


yhone a Woman's 


doctor intended to drive 


replied the phy sician. 


resumed the voice, “IT want to 
little hter 


errand if vou are not.” 


daug downtown on an 








